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PREFACE 


The  Publishers  of  the  present  work  deem 
it  necessary  to  state  that  it  contains  all  the 
Original  Letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  his  Mo- 
ther, which  were  prohibited  by  the  Injunc- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  ap- 
pearing in  England; — together  with  every 
word  of  Mr  Dallas  s  Recollections,  which,  in 
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the  work  subsequently  drawn  up  by  Mr  R. 
Dallas  himself,  and  published  posthumously 
by  his  son,  Mr  A.  Dallas,  was  necessitated 
to  be  substituted  for  it,  omitting  only  the 
repetitions  which  would  have  occurred 
where  there  was  an  identity  of  passages 
between  the  actual  and  the  prohibited 
work. 

A  large  part  of  the  Recollections  had 
been  originally  drawn  up  to  stand  as  links 
to  the  Correspondence^  so  that  they  are 
here  restored  to  their  original  places ;  and 
the  work  now  appears  at  Paris,  as  Mr 
Dallas  bad  intended  it  should  have  appeared 
from  his  own  hand  in  England. 

By  the  law  of  England,  as  now  laid  down 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  a  writer  s  letters  is  transferred  to 


* 

hi$  correspotid^nt  by  the  act  of  transmis- 
sion for  Iiis  private  use;  yet  they  cannot  be 
published  without  ibe  consent  of  himself, 
his  executors,  or  personal  representatives. 
And,  being  so,  nothing  could'  induce  Lord 
Byron's  Executors  to  consent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  these  Letters,  written  by  their 
testator ; — ^Mr  Dallas  in  vain  pleading  that 
they  were  an  unqualified  gift  to  him — (of 
which  gift  he  could  not  avail  himself  in 
feiu,  for  want  of  amy  testimony  of  the  do- 
naition  but  his  own ;  though  all  the  circum- 
stantial and  moral  evidence  is  strongly  cor- 
roborative of  his  affirmation). 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  ground  of 
objection*  on  the  part  of  the  Executors  in 
this  case,  as  Mr  Dallas  W2«  willing  to  take 
the  publication  by  consent^  and  so  announce 
it.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  Letters 
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of  the  great  Poet  to  his  Mother  derogatory 
to  his  feelings  or  his  morals.  Mr^  Dallas 
says  of  them  not  too  much,  when  he  says 
(vol.  i.  p.  76),  that  "they  are  written  in  an 
easy  style ;  and  if  they  do  not  contain  all 
that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  traveller,  what 
they  do  contain  of  that  nature  is  pleasant ; 
and  they  mark,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose here,  the  character  of  the  writer. » 

Mr  A.  Dallas's  Preliminary  Statement  is 
a  curious  and  instructive  piece  of  literary 
history,  which  suggests  many  reflections, 
and  involves  much  development  of  per- 
sonal character. 

Whether  Mr  Dallas  s  criticisms,  and  hij> 
view  of  Lord  Byron's  moral  and  individual 
character,  are,  or  are  not,  such  as  the  pro- 
found will  always  concur  in,  no  candid  and 
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just  reader  can  deny  that  the  materials 
which  he  has  furnished  to  the  Public  will 
always  be  found  to  be  important  data '  in 
the  final  decision  upon  Lord  Byron  s  cha- 
racter. 

'  It  should  be  recollected  that,  as  Mr  Dallas's  sister 
married  Lord  Byron's  nncle,  Captain  Geoi^ge  Anson  Byron, 
father  of  the  present  Peer,  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
authentic  intelli^nce. 


f 
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The  Preliminary  Statement  given  by  Mr  Dallas, 
junior,  to  his  father  s  Recollections  (which, 
in  consequence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  in- 
junction, was  substituted  in  England  for  the 
publication  of  Lord  Byron's  Original  Letters^ 
now  given  to  the  public),  does  not  adapt  itself 
in  its  literal  forin,  and  in  all  its  parts,  to  the 
design,  as  it  is  now  offered  to  the  reader  :  but 
the  matter  and  very  words  of  this  statement 
shall  be  used,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  this  impression  of  the  Letters,  They 
are  curious,  even  as  a  law-case ;  and  they  are 
due  both  to  the  moral  and  gentlemanly  cha- 
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racter  of  the  late  Mr  Dallas,  aqd  of  his  son, 
now  surviving,  who  penned  this  statement. 

• 

Mr  Alexander  Dallas,  speaking  of  the 
above  Recollections^  says,  «  Circumstances  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  account  to  the  public 
for  the  appearance  of  them  in  their  present 
form.  A  work  had  been  announced  as  pre- 
paring for  publication,  entitled  Private  Corres- 
pondence of  Lord  Byron,  including  his  Letters 
to  his  Mother^  ivritten  from  Portugaly  Spain^ 
Greece y  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean^  in 
the  years  1809,  ^^lo,  and  18 ii,  connected  by 
Memorandums  and  Observations,  forming  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  from  the  year  1808  to  1814. 
By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  Much  expectation  had 
been  raised  by  this  announcement,  and  con- 
siderable interest  bad  been  excited  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  however,  was 
applied  to  by  Messrs  Hobhouse  and  Hanson, 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  intended  pub- 
lication, which  was  summarily  granted  as  a 
matter  of  form ;  since  which  the  Lord-Chan- 
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ceUor  has  been  pleased  to  confirm  ihe  Vice- 
Ghadcellor's  injunction;  but  tbe  public  have 
never  been  famished  with  any  report  of  his 
decision,  nor  been  feirther  informed  upon  the 
subject. 

ft  Under  these  circumstances, t»  he  goes  on 
to  state  that  u  the  public  expectation  had  been 
disappoin^ced,  and  the  interest  which  was 
created  had  been  left  nnsatisfied ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  intended  publication  had 
been  exposed  to  the  charge  of  raising  an  ex- 
pectation, and  exciting  an  interest,  which  it 
was  improper  and  unlawful  to  gratify.  The 
nature  of  the  letters,  and  memoirs  themselves, 
was  thus  left  to  the  vague  surmises  which 
might  be  formed  by  every  thoughtless  mind, 
pampered  by  the  constant  food  of  personality 
and  scandal,  which  the  press  has  lately  af- 
forded in  such  abundance  ;»^ — and  Mr  D,  goes 
on  to  observe.,  that  Lord  Byron  himself  had 
administered  food  to  this  expectation,  by  the 
deteriorated  character  of  his  latter  writings. 
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«Thns  situated,  no  one  can  deny  that  it 
became  Mr  Dallas^  boiinden  duty,  both  to 
defend  himself  from  the  charge  which  might 
thus  be  brought  against  him,  and  to  lay  before 
the  public  such  an  account  of  the  work  he 
had  announced  as  might  feirly  explain  its  na- 
ture, and  shelter  it  from  the  suspicions  of 
impropriety 9 »  so  excited.  «The  latter  of  these 
objects  lias  produced  the  publication  of  the 
Recollections.  To  obtain  the  former  object, 
Mr  D.  thought  it  only  necessary  to  publish  a 
simple  narrative  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  work,  with  its  intended 
publication,  and  with  its  suppression.  Such 
a  narrative  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  Mr 
R.  C.  DallaS;  his  father,  the  author  of  the 
Recollections y  to  have  written,  but  it  did  not 
please  God  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  execution 
of  his  purpose.  He  was  taken  from  this  world, 
and  the  task  he  had  proposed  devolved  upon 
his  son;  who,  having  been  principally  con- 
cerned, during  his  father's  absence  from  Eng- 
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land,  in  the  transactions  which  will  be  re- 
corded, was  enabled  to  state  them  from  his 
own  information. 

«  Mr  R.  G.  Dallas's  knowledge  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  his 
intention  of  writing  any  thing  concerning  him, 
are  fully  detailed  by  himself.  A  few  words, 
however  (his  son  adds),  will  convey  such  a  re- 
capitulation of  them  as  will  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  this  narrative. 
Having  been  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  in  fre- 
quent correspondence  with  Lord  Byron,  from 
the  year  1808  to  the  year  181 4^  which  cor- 
respondence about  that  period  ceased,  Mr 
Dallas  had  many  times  heard  him  read  por- 
tions of  a  book  in  which  his  Lordship  in- 
serted his  opinion  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  mixed.  This  book.  Lord  Byron  said,  he 
intended  for  publication  after  his  death;  and, 
from  this  idea,  Mr  Dallas,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, adopted  that  of  writing  a  faithful  deli- 
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neation  of  Lord  Byron's  character,  such  as  he 
had  knoivD  him,  and  of  leaving  it  for  publica- 
tion after  the  death  of  both : — and,  calculating 
upon  the  humanr^probability  of  Lord  Byron's 
surviving  himself,  he  meant  the  two  posthu- 
mous works  should  thus  appear  simultaneous- 
ly. Mr  Dallas's  work  was  completed  in  the 
year  1819;  and,  in  November  of  that  year,  he 
wrote  to  inform  Lord  Byron  of  his  intended 
purpose.' 

a  The  event  proved  the  jGedlacy  of  human  pro- 
bability— ^Mr  Dallas  lived,  at  seyenty,  to  see 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  al  thirty<-six.  The 
idea  of  digesting  his  work  into  a  ciifferent 
form,  and  of  publishing  it  with  the  greater 

'  «  The  body  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  upon  this 
occasion  will  be  found  in  the  MecolleationS'  Although  Lord 
Byron  never  replied  to  this  letter,  its  writer  had  assurance 
that  he  received  it — for,  some  time  afterwards,  a  mutual 
friend,  who  had  been  with  Lord  Byron,  told  him  that  his 
Lordship  had  mentioned  the  receiving  of  it,  and  referred 
to  part  of  its  contents.* 
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part  of  the  letters  which  it  contained,  came 
into  his  mind  even  before  the  report  of  Lord 
Byron's  death  was  fully  confirmed.  This,  to- 
gether with  a  circumstance  more  important  to 
the  object  of  this  narrative,  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  present  Lord  Byron  from  France,  on 
the  1 8th  of  May,  1824;  the  following  ex- 
tract from  which  will  show,  that  Mr  Dallas's 
first  thought  respecting  these  letters,  was  to 
consult  with  the  most  proper  person,  his  near- 
est male  relation  and  successor. 


u  'I  bear  that  you  have  been  presented  with  a 
frigate  by  Lord  Melville — ^I  congratulate  you  on 
this,  too;  but  I  owq  I  suspect  myself  to  be  more 
sorry  than  pleased  at  it,  particularly  if  you  are  to 
go  on  a  station  of  three  years  abroad.  There  are 
reports  respecting  your  cousiui  the  truth  of  which 
would  render  your  absence  very  awkward — pray 
state  this  to  Mr  Wilmot,  and  consult  bim  upon  it. 
I  hope,  if  you  do  go  abroad,  that  you  will  run 
over  in  one  of  the  Havre  packets,  to  spend  a  few 
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days  with  me  previously.  I  cannot  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  again  in  this  world,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  some  conversation  with  you,  not 
only  respecting  the  situation  in  which  you  stand 
as  to. the  title,  but  also  respecting  Lord  Byron 
himself.  I  have  many  letters  from  him,  and  from 
your  father  and  mother,  which  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. Do  not  fail  to  see  me,  George,  if  but 
for  a  couple  of  days.  The  Southampton  packets 
are  passing  Portsmouth  three  times  a-week,  and 
if  you  could  not  stay  longer,  I  would  not  press 
you  to  do  otherwise  than  return  by  the  packet 
you  came  in.')) 

«  The  next  packet,  however,  brought  Mr  Dal- 
las the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  Lord 
Byron's  death,  and  he  v^as  not  long  in  deciding 
upon  the  intention  which  he  afterwards  put 
in  execution.  The  work,  as  it  existed  at  that 
time,  had  been  written  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion at  a  period  when,  after  the  common  age 
of  man,  Lord  Byron  should  have  quitted  this 
world — that  is,  thirty  or  forty  years  hence. 
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The  progress  of  the  baneful  influence  (says  Mr 
Dallas)  which  certain  persons,  calling  them- 
selves his  friends,  obtained  over  Lord  B3fron's 
mind,  when  his  genius  first  began  to  attract 
attention  to  him,  was,  in  that  work,  more 
distinctly  traced.  Many  circumstances  were 
mentioned  in  it  which  might  give  pain  to  some 
now  living,'  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
living  then,  or  who,  if  they  were  then  alive, 
would  probably  experience  different  feelings 
at  that  time  to  those  with  which  they  would 
recall  the  circumstances  now.  In  the  form  it 
then  possessed,  therefore,  Mr  Dallas  would 
not  think  of  publishing  it;  but  he  determined 
to  arrange  the  Correspondence  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  should  present  an  interesting  picture,  of 


'  h  cannot  but  strike  a  reflecting  and  candid  mind,  that 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  liable  to  great  abuses.  Scan- 
dal and  calumny  may  thus  be  kept  in  reserve,  till  all  those 
who  could  detect  and  refute  these  are  gone  to  their  graves. 
Speaking  generally  what  cannot  be  spoken  in  a  man's 
life,  had  better  not  be  spoken  at  all. — Editob. 
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Lord  Byron's  mind,  and  connecting  the  letters 
by  memorandums  and  observations  of  his  own, 
render  the  whole  a  faithful  memoir  of  his  life 
during  the  period  to  which  the  Gorre^ondence 
referred. 

tt  Having  decided  upon  this,  the  materials 
were  arranged  accordingly ;»  and  Mr  A.  Dallas 
assures  us,  of  his  own  knowledge,  « that  many 
parts  of  the  original  manuscript  were  omitted, 
in  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  both  the  very 
persons  composing  the  partnership  which 
since  so  violently  opposed  the  publication  of 
the  Correspondence,  and  that  none  of  the 
parts  then  omitted  have  been  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  his  Recollections.  When  this  altera- 
tion was  completed,  he  came  to  London,  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr  Charles 
Knight,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  for  the  disposal  of 
the  copyright.'     The  book  was  immediately 

'  «  The  introduction  of  Mr  Golbuni*s  name,  in  the  publi 
cation  of  the  book,  was  in  consequence  of  a  subseqaeiit 
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put  to  press,  and  the  usual  announcements  of 
it  were  inserted  in  the  newspapers. 

«  During  the  short  stay  which  Mr  Dallas  made 
m  London,  he  endeavoured  fruitlessly  to  see 
the  present  Lord  Byron,  who  arrived  in  town, 
and  sought  him  at  his  hotel  the  very  day  that 
he  had  left  it,  and  therefore  no  sufficient  con^ 
munication  took  place  at  that  time  respecting 
the  MTork  which  was  ahout  to  appear.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  which  afterwards 
occurred,  this  was  unfortunate,  for  had  Lord 
Byron  then  seen  Mr  Dallas,  he  would  have 
been  able  at  <»ice  to  give  his  opinion  when 
applied  to  by  the  executors ;  inatead  of  which, 
when  an  application  was  made  to  him  to  join 
in  opposing  the  intended  publication,  being 
ignorant  of  its  nature,  he  was  of  course  unable 
to  express  his  approbation  of  the  work  so  fully 
as  he  afterwards  did. 


arrangemeiit  between  Mr  Knight  and  that  ^ntleman,  in 
which  the  author  was  not  concerned.* 
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((  The  necessary  arrangements  being  made, 
Mr  Dallas  returned  to  Fnince,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  steps  for  the  simultaneous  publica- 
tion of  a  French  translation,  in  Paris.  In 
passing  through  Southampton,  Mr  Dallas  paid 
a  visit  to  his  niece,  the  sister  of  the  present 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  in  correspondence  with 
Mrs  Leigh,  the  half-sister  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron.  Through  her  he  sent  a  message  to 
Mrs  Leigh,  informing  her  of  the  nature  of  the 
Correspondence  then  in  the  press.  This  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  it  is  one  of  the  many 
assurances  which  were  afforded  to  the  parties 
who  have  prevented  the  Correspondence  from 
being  laid  before  the  British  public,  that  the 
nature  of  the  intended  publication  was  such  as 
could  not  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  real  friends 
of  Lord  Byron.  This  message  was  sent  on  the 
2oth  of  June,  i824)  ^^^  i^  ^^^  faithfully  for- 
warded to  Mrs  Leigh. 

ft  On  the  23d  of  June,  however,  Mr  Hobhouse 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Dallas : 
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«  ^6,  Mbanyy  London y  June  a 3. 

a  ^  Dear  Sir, 

ti  ^  I  see  by  the  newspapers,  and  I  have  heard 
from  other  quarters,  that  it  is  your  intention 
to  publish  a  volume  of  memoirs,  interspersed 
with  letters  and  other  documents  relative  to  Lord 
Byron.  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  as 
from  what  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  of  you, 
I  thought  that  you  would  never  think  of  taking 
such  a  step  without  consulting,  or  at  least 
giving  warning  to  the  family  and  more  immediate 
friends  of  Lord  Byron.  As  to  the  publication  of 
Lord  Byron's  private  letters,  I  am  certain,  that 
for  the  present,  at  least,  and  without  a  previous 
inspection  by  his  family,  no  man  of  honour  and 
feeling  '  can  for  a  moment  entertain  such  an  idea 
— and  I  take  the  liberty  of  letting  you  know,  that 
Mrs  Leigh,  his  Lordship's  sister,  would  consider 
such  a  measure  as  quite  unpardonable. 

'  Certainly  these  words  are,  at  best,  very  incautiously 
chosen. — Editor. 
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a  ^  An  intimacy  of  twenty  years  with  his  Lord- 
ship, may  perhaps  justify  me  in  saying,  that  I  am 
sure  he  would  deprecate,  had  he  any  means  of 
interfering,  the  exposure  of  his  private  writings, 
unless  after  very  mature  coasultation  with  those 
who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  his  fame  and 
character,  I  mean  his  family  and  relations. 

u  ^  I  trust  yoa  will  be  so  kind  as  to  excuse  me  for 
my  anxiety  on  this  point,  and  for  requesting  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  make  an  early  reply 
to  this  communication. 

u  '  Yours,  very  faithfully, 

u  ^  John  G.  Hobhous£.'» 


«  Mr  A.  Dallas  desires  it  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked, that  this  letter  is  written  without  pro- 
fessing to  be  by  any  other  authority  whatever 
than  that  which  the  writer  s  «  intimacy »  with 
the  late  Lord  Byron  might  give  him.  Mr  Hob- 
house  'takes  the  liberty  of  letting  Mr  Dallas 
know  that  Mrs  Leigh,  his  Lordship's  sister, 
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would  consider'  the  measure  ^hich  he  knew 
that  gentleman  had  taken  ^to  be  quite  unpar- 
donable ;'  he  has  the  modesty  to  acknowledge 
that  this  is  a  liberty;  but  Mr  D.  observes  that 
he  takes  a  very  much  greater  liberty  without 
any  similar  acknowledgment;  for  he  asserts, 
that  ^  no  man  of  honour  and  feeling  can  for  a 
moment  entertain  such  an  idea/  as  that  which 
he  writes  to  say  he  has  seen  by  the  newspapers, 
and  has  heard  from  other  quarters,  Mr  Dallas 
has  not  only  entertained,  but  acted  upon.'  It 
must  be  considered,  that  though  Mr  Hobhousc 
might  write,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron  s  «  more  immediate  friend,  he  does  not 
hint  at  having  any  attthority,  and,  least  of  all, 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr  Hobbcmse  was  at  least 
very  hasty  aad  ungaarded  in  some  of  these  expressions ; 
coosidering  that  he  had  no  kuotvledge  of  the  actual  con- 
tents of  the  letters,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  Mr 
^R.  C.  Dallas,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  ^^entleman,  should 
be  otherwise  than  deeply  wounded  by  such  a  tone  of 
interference,  especially  as  Mr  Hobhonse  did  not  then 
write  in  the  function  of  an  executor.-^EDiTOn. 
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the  authority  of  an  executor;  and  this  for  the 
strongest  possible  reason,  that  he  was  not  then 
aware  that  he  had  been  appointed  Lord  Byron^s 
executor,  which  fact  he  himself  acknowledged 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion.  Certainly,  on  re- 
ceiving this  letter,  Mr  Dallas  had  no  idea  of  its 
being  written  by  an  executor,  nor  is  it  to  be 
concealed,  that  its  receipt  excited  feelings  of 
considerable  irritation  in  his  mind. 

«  Very  shortly  after  writing  this  letter,  Mr  Hob- 
house  found  himself  associated  with  Mr  John 
Hanson,  as  executor  to  Lord  Byron's  will ;  and 
not  receiving  any'letter  from  Mr  Dallas,  he,  on 
the  3oth  June,  called  upon  Mr  Knight,  the  pu- 
blisher, taking  with  him  a  gentleman  whom  he 
introduced  as  Mr  Williams.  This  gentleman 
was  to  be  witness  to  the  conversation  that 
might  take  place;  though  Mr  Hobhouse  pre- 
faced  his  object  by  expressions  of  a  friendly 
tendency.  Mr  Knight  not  having  any  reason 
to  expect  a  visit  of  the  nature  which  this  proved 
to  be,  was  not  prepared  with  any  one  to  stand 
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in  a  similar  situation  on  his  part;  but  the  very 
moment  that  the  conference  ivas.  ended,  he 
took  notes  of  what  had  passed.  Mr  Hobhouse 
stated,  that  he  had  written  to  Mr  Dallas*  to  com- 
plain  of  the  indelicacy  of  publishing  Lord 
Byron's  lotters^^  before  the  interment  of  his  re- 
mains ;  that  Mrs  Leigh  had  not  been  codsult- 
ed ;  and  that  Mr  Dallas  j^ad  not  the  concur- 
rence qS  Lord  ByronV  family  in  the  intended 
publication ; — that  he  called  on  Mr  Knight  offi* 
cially,  as  executor,  to  say  this,  though  when 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Dallas  he  did  not  know  that 
Lord  Byron  had  appointed  him  one  of  his  exe- 
cutors. Mr  Hobhouse  thought  Mr  Dallas  had 
a  right  to  publish  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  him- 
self; but  he  doubted  his  right  to  publish  those 
of  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother.  Mr  Knight  said 
that  he  believed  Mr  Dallas  would  be  able  to 
show  that  Lord  Byron  had  given  those  letters 
to  him.  Mr  Hobhouse  replied ,  that  if  Mr  Dallas 
Bailed  in  that,  he  should  move  for  an  injunction . 
Mr  Knight  said,  that  the  question  of  delicacy, 
as  to  the  time  of  publication,  must  be  settled 

A. 
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with  Mr  Dallas ; — ^that  the  publisher  could  only 
look  to  that  question  in  a  commercial  view ;  but 
that  having  read  the  work  carefully,  he  could 

distinctly  state,^  that  the  family  and  the  execu- 

> 

tors  need  feel  no  appr^ensions  as  to  its. ten- 
dency,  as  the  ^work  was  calculated  to  elevate 
Lord  Byron's  moral  and  intellectual  character. 
Mr  Hobhouse  obsen^d,  that  if  individuals  were 
not  spoken  of  with  bitterness,  and  opinions 
very  freely  expressed  in  these  letters,  they  were 
not  like  Lord  Byron's  letters  in  general;  for  that 
he  himself  had  a  heap  of  Lord  Byron's  letters, 
but  he  could  never  think  of  publishing  them. 
The  conference  ended  by  Mr  Knight  stating, 
that  a  friend  of  Mr  Dallas,  a  gentleman  of  high 
respectability,  superintended  the  work  through 
thepress;  that  MrHobhouse^sapplication  should 
be  mentioned  to  him; — but  that  he,  Mr  Knight, 
was  not  then  at  liberty  to  mention  that  gentle- 
man's name. 

t<  Mr  Knight  lost  no  timein  in  forming  Mr 
A.  Dallas  (who  was  the  person  that  had  under- 
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taken  the  task  of  editing  hig  father's  work)  of  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Mr  Hobhouse; 
and  as  the  publisher  had  referred  to  some  one 
intrusted  by  Mr  Dallas  with  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting the  progress  of  the  work  through  the 
press,  but  had  hesitated  mentioning  his  name, 
not  haying  authority  to  do  so,  the  editor  imme- 
diately addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  without  however  being  aware  of  that 
which  he  had  written  to  Mr  R.  C.  Dallas,  the 
father. 


«  ^  Woolmm  Vicarage y  near  Beaconsfieldy  Bucks, 

i^'July^,  1824. 

a  '  Sib, 
« ^  Mr  Knight  has  informed  me  of  the  conver- 
sation he  has  had  with  you  upon  the  subject  of 
Lord  Byron's  Correspondence. 

« '  1  might  have  expected  that,  as  you  are  not 
unacquainted  with  my  fether,  his  character  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  proper 
nature  of  any  work  which  should  appear  before 
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the  public  under  his  direetion ;  and  I  raif^  natu* 
rally  have  hoped  that  it  would  have  guarded  him 
from  the  suspiGton  of  impropriety  or  indelicacy. 
In  the  present  case,  both  his  general  character  as 
a  christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  his  partimlar 
connexion  with  the  family  of  Lord  Byron,  should 
have  prevented  the  alarm  which  appears  to  have 
been  excited  in  your  mind,  for  I  will  not  suppose 
the  relations  of  Lord  Byron  and  my  fother  to  have 
participated  in  it — ^an  alarm  which  I  must  con-t 
sider  as  unjustifiable  as  it  is  ungrounded. 

u  ^  Since  these  causes  have  not  had  their  proper 
effect  in  your  mind,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me, 
as  my  father's  representative  and  agent  in  the 
whole  of  this  business,  distinctly  to  state,  that  the 
forthcoming  Correspondence  of  the  late  Lord 
liyron  contains  nothing  which  one  gentleman 
ought  not  to  write,  nor  another  gentleman  to 
publish.  The  work  will  speedily  speak  for  itself, 
and  will  show  that  my  father's  object  has  been  to 
place  the  original  character  of  Lord  Byron's  mind 
in  its  true  light,  to  »how  the  much  of  good  that 
was  in  it;  and  the  work  leaves  him  when  the 
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good  became  obscured  in  the  rauch  of  eril  ihat  I 
fear  afterwards  predonainatecl.  There  is  no  man  on 
earth,  Sir,  who  loved  Lord  Byron  more  truly,  or 
was  more  jealous  for  bis  fair  fame,  than  my  father, 
as  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  fiune  being 
fsLir; '  and  though  that  possibility  ceased,  the 
affection  remained,  and  will  be  evinced  by  the 
fbrtheomiag  endeavour  to  show  that  there  existed 
in  Lord  Byron  that  which  good  men  might  have 
loved. 

ft  ^As  to  any  fear  for  the  character  of  others  who 
may  be  mentioned  in  the  work,  my  father,  Sir,  is 
incapable  of  publishing  personalities ;  and  Lord 
Byron,  at  the  time  he  corresponded  with  my 
fitther,  was,  I  believe,  incapable  of  writing  what 
ought  not  ta  be  publi^ed.     If,  at  any  subsequent 

'  These  words  of  the  respondent  it  might  have  been 
expedient  to  have  softened  into  a  tone  a  Kltle  more  con- 
ciliatory, as  they  were  not  calcniated  to  radse  that  confi- 
dence in  the  editor's  regard  of  Lord  ByTon*8  memory, 
which,  as  a  mere  m^atter  of  poKcy,  it  would  hare  been 
now  expedient  to  prove. — ^Editor. 
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period,  in  corresponding  with  others,  he  should 
have  degraded  himself  to  do  so,  I  trust  that  his 
correspondents  will  be  wise  enough  to  abstain 
from  making  public  what  ought  never  to  have 
been  written. 

a  '  The  letters  which  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  his 
mother  were  given  by  him  unreservedly  to  my 
father,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  have  refe- 
rence to  their  future  publication ;  but  which  cer- 
tainly rendered  them  my  father's  property,  to 
dispose  of  in  what  way  he  might  think  fit.  Should 
you  thiiik  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  measures 
to  obtain  further  proof  of  this,  it  will  only  tend 
to  the  more  public  establishing  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  letters,  and  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  dispute  of  property,  as  Lord  Byron's 
best  fi:*iends  cannot  but  wish  them  published. 

« 'Being  charged  by  my  father  with  the  entire 
arrangement  of  this  publication,  you  may  have 
occasion  to  write  to  me;  it  may  therefore  be  right 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  long  since  left  the  pro- 
fession in  which  I  was  engaged  when  we  met  at 
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Cadiz;  and,  having  taken  orders,  I  have  the  mi- 
nisterial charge  of  this  parish;  to  which  letters 
may  be  directed  as  this  is  dated. 

ii^l  remain, 

«  '  Your  obedient  Servant, 

M  'Alex.  R.  G.  Dallas.%) 


a  Although  Mr  Dallas  had  not  thought  pro- 
per to  reply  to  Mr  Hobhouse's  unauthorised 
communication,  he  did  not  leave  it  altogether 
unregarded ;  but,  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing it,  he  wrote  to  Mrs  Leigh  the  following 
letter :  — 


■  '  Ste  Adresse,  June  3o,  1834- 

a  'Madam, 

u '  I  have  just  received  a  letter,  of  which  I  enclose 
you  a  copy.  I  see  by  the  direction  through  what 
channel  it  has  been  forwarded  to  me.  As  the 
letter  is  signed  by  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  I  would 
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ansiver  it,  could  I  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
of  seryice  to  the  mind  of  the  writer;. hut  having 
no  hope  of  that,  I  shall  content  myself  with  prac* 
tising  the  humility  of  putting  up  with  it  for  the 
present.  And  here  I  should  conclude  my  letter 
to  you^  did  I  not,  my  dear  madam,  remember  you 
not  only  as  the  sister  of  Lord  Byron,  but  as  the 
cousin  of  the  present  Lord  Byron  and  of  Julia 
Heath.  But  in  doing  this,  I  cannot  relinquish 
my  feelings.  I  must  profess  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  authorised  such  a  letter.  That  you 
should  have  felt  an  anxiety  upon  the  occasion,  I 
think  very  natural,  and  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  prevented  it.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  it 
was  not  prevented,  fi>r  (premising,  however,  that 
I  neither  saw  nor  do  see  any  obligation  to  submit 
my  conduct  to  the  guidance  of  any  relation  of 
Lord  B.'s)  I  took  some  pains  to  let  my  intention 
be  known  to  his  family,  and  even  to  communicate 
the  nature  of  the  publication  I  had  in  view.  On 
the  report  of  Lord  B.'s  death,  I  wrote  to  George, 
and  mentioned  these  papers ;  before  I  dispatched 
my  letter,  his  death  was  confirmed.  I  urged  my 
wish  to  see  George — I  had  no  answer — I  arrived 
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in  London,  wrote  to  bini  and  requested  to  see 
him. — I  inquired  also  if  you  were  in  town — the  ser- 
vant brought  me  word  that  both  you  and  Lord  B. 
were  out  of  town,  but  that  any  letter  should  be 
forwarded. — I  was  two  days  at  the  New  Hum- 
mums,  and  I  received  no  answer.  I  do  not  state 
this  as  being  hurt  at  it — George  had  much  to 
occupy  him^i^but  I  soon  after  saw  Julia  Heath, 
who  mentioned  your  anxiety.  .  This  channel  of 
such  a  communication  was  natural,  and  certainly 
the  next  best  to  a  direct  one  from  yourself  which, 
I  trust,  would  have  reflected  no  dishonour  on  you ; 
— but  I  met  the  communication  by  my  niece 
kindly,  and  sent  you  a  message  through  h£r  which 
she  thought  would  please  you,  and  certainly  I  did 
not  mean  to  displease  you  by  it.  By  that'  com- 
munication I  must  still  abide,  repeating  only,  that 
if,  in  the  book  I  am  about  to  publish,  there  is  a 
sentence  which  should  give  you  uneasiness,  I 
should  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  find  it  out  myself. 
I  will  go  further,  my  dear  madam,  and  inform 
you,  that  Lord  Byron  was  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  existence  of  my  MS.,  and  with  my 
intention  of  publishing  it,  or  rather  of  having  it 

VOL.    I.  B 
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published  when.it  pleased  Q^d  tp  q^U  him^from  this 
life— but  I  little^  suspecjt^fil^.hat|.4hQul4  myself  see 
the  publication  of  it.  I  own,  too,  that  the  MS&,  as  in- 
tended fqr  ppstbumpus  publication,  does  contain 
some  thin^is  tfiat  would  give  you  pain,  and  much 
that  would  make  others  blush — ^but,  as  I  told 
Julia  Heath)  I  wi/s^hed  as  mi^ch  as  possible  to 
avoid  giving;  pain,  even  to  those  that  deserved  it, 
and  I  curtailed  my  MS,  nearly  a  half.  )f  I  restore 
any  portion  of  wfiat  I  have  crossed  out,  shall  I 
not  be  justified  by  the  insolence  of  th^e  letter  I 
h^ve  |receive4  from  a  pr^^tend^4.  fiiend  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  who  seems  to  be  ignorant  that  a 
twenty  years'  companionship  may  exist  without  a 
spark  of  friendship?  I  .do  qqt  wonder  at  bis 
agitation ;  it  is  for  himself  that  be  l»  agitated,  not 
for  Lor4,  Byron.  But  I  iril]  not  waste  your  time 
on  this  subject.  I  will  cpncljud^,  by  assuring  you, 
that  J  feel  that  Lord  B..  will  stfui^  in  my  volume 
in  the  amiable  point  of , view  jhat  he  oqght,,fM;id 
would  have  stood  always  but  for  hi^frie^ds. 

«  *It  wajB  my  purpose  to, order  a  copy  of  .the. 
volume  to  be  sent  to  you.     As  I  trust  you  will  do 
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me  the  honour,  by  a  fewjiofis,  toletmekiiowthat  it 
vas  not  yo.ar  intention  to  have  me  insulted,  I  will 
hope  still  to  have  that  pleasure. 

« 'I  am,  dear  madam, 

u  <  Yours,  faithfully, 

(( 'R.  C.  Dallas.')^ 


Mr  A.  Dallas  .says,  that  u  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  throw  all  the  blame,  in  the  whole  of  the 
subseqpent  transactions,  upon  this  letter.  Per- 
haps it  might  have  been  more  desirable  that  it 
should  not  have  been  written  immediately 
upon  th.i9  receipt  of  one  which  was  felt  as  an 
insult,. bqwe.ver  it  might  have  been  intended; 
and  Mf  Qallas  cU^  ^^^  scruple  afterwards  to 
express  bi3  ra^et,  pp.t  pnly  for  any  expression 
in  this  le^tter  yrl^icb  might  appear  to  be  intem- 
perate, or  basty,  but  for  the  irritated  impulse 
which'  cpuld  produce  it,  apd  he  authorized 
the  editor  to  state  this  publicly.  »     But  still  his 
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son  says  that,  a  in  doing  this,  he  cannot  refrain 
from  protesting  against  the  misrepresentation  to 
which  the  whole  letter  has  heen  subjected.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  has  been  distorted  into  the  convey- 
ance ofa  threat,  that  the  writer  intended  to  in- 
sert in  the  proposed  publication  what  would 
give  pain  to  Mrs  Leigh,  and  make  Lord  Byron's 
friends  blush.  No  fair-judging  person,  after 
reading  the  whole  of  the  letter,  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  he  rises  from  it  with  such  an 
idea  in  his  mind.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to 
his  son,  Mr  Dallas  strongly  points  this  oat. 
He  says,  '  It  must  be  a  resolution  to  misun- 
derstand the  letter,  to  say  that  I  intended  to 
restore  what  I  had  erased.  ^  If  (conditional) 
in  the  book  I  AM  about  to  publish,  there  is  a 
sentence  which  can  give  you  uneasiness,  I 
should  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  find  it  myself." 
Can  any  doubt  exist  after  reading  this?  *  As 
INTENDED  for  publication.' — *  If  I  restore  any 
portion.'  I  have  read  the  letter  again,  and 
do  not  think  it  affords  the  ground  for  blame 
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thrown  upon  me,  after  having  thought  well 
of  it,' 


a  But,  besides  (continues  the  son)  that  no 
such  intention  can  fairly  be  gathered  from  the 
letter,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  observed, 
that  in  stating  that  the  manuscript,  as  intend- 
ed for  posthumous  publication,  does  contain 
some  things  which  would  give  Lord  Byron's 
sister  pain,  the  writer  only  meant  to  suppose 
th^t  a  sister  must. feel  pain  on  being  told  of 
the  errors  of  a  brother.  It  was  not  in  his 
mind  to  convey  an  idea,  that  Mrs  Leigh  would 
feel  pain  on  her  own  accounV  from  any  thing 
which  was  disclosed  in  the  original  manuscript. 
Mr  A.  D.  says,  he  has  read  that  manuscript, 
which  is  now  in  his  possession,  with  great 
care,  more  than  once,  and  has  been  unable  to 


*  Probably  not.  The  threat  was  clearly  directed  at 
Mr  Hobhouse,  and  other  companions  of  Lord  Byron. — 
Editor. 
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discover  one  word  that  could  have  that  tenden^ 
cy.  How  is  it,  then,  that  upon  the  ground  which 
this  letter  is  said  to  afford,  that  the  Correspond- 
ence *  contained  observations  upon  or  affect- 
ing persons  now  living,  and  the  pubiiication 
of  which  is  likely  to  occasion  considerable 
pain  to  such  persons/*  such  an  alarm  was 
excited  in  the  mind  of  Mrs  Leigh  ?^ 

a  That  a  very  great  alarm  was  excited,  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  legal  proceedings,  is  most 
certain.  The  hetter  was  sent  to  the  present 
Lord  Byron  as  proof  of  the  offensivene^s  of 
the  proposed  publication,  and  an'  immediate 
answer  required  of  him  to  sanction  the* oppo- 
sition to  it.  His  conduct  was  indeed  very  dif- 
ferent. In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr  A.  Dal- 
las (dated  nth  July),  he  says,  ^  I  was  applied 
to  for  my  opinion.     I  answered,  that  if  they 

*  Quoted  from  the  Bill  in  Chancery,  filed  by  Messrs 
Hobhouse  and  Hanson. 

*  Not  for  herself, — but  for  her  brother  and  bis  friend- 
ship.—Editor. 
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had  good  grounds  that  any  part  of  the  "work  was 
likely  to  hurt  the  feeling^  of  any  relfttioiis,  that 
the  work  ought  to  be  inspected  by  one  or  two 
of  his  (Lord  Byron's)  relatives ;  but,  I  added,  if 
I  knew  Mr  Dalian,  as  I  thought  I  did,  I  was 
coDYinced  he  could  not  object  to  show  the 
work  to  Lady  Noel  Byron  as  a  relative ;  but  I 
felt  conyinced  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
coald  reflect  discredit  on  the  deceased,  or  any 
one  related  to  him — that  I  knew  my  uncle's 
opinion  was  highly  in  favour  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron,  as  his  admiration  was  unbounded  of  his 
genius.  Besides,  the  Correspondence  between 
them  was  of  a  date  far  before  any  domestic  mi- 
sery ^  ensued.  I  felt  distressed  at  being  applied 
to,  and  not  being  on  the  spot  could  not  say  what 
had  taken  place /» 

Mr  A.  Dallas  says,  he  «  has  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  a  similar  application  was  made 


*  Here  it  appears  that  the  alarm  had  changed  its  party, 
or  spread  farther.-— Emtob. 
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to  Lady  Noel  Byron  on  the  subject,  who  de- 
clined interfering  in  the  matter. 

a  Previously,  however,  to  any  legal  steps 
being  pursued,  Mrs  Leigh  wrote  the  following 
answer  to  Mr  Dallas's  letter: — 


u^St  James's  Palace,  July  3,  i8a4-' 
u  '  Sir, 

«  '  I  have  to  ackno^^ledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  3oth  June,  and  am  sorry  to  observe 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 

u  4n  consequence  of  the  message  you  sent  me 
through  Mrs  Heath  (confirming  the  report  of 
your  intention  to  publish  your  manuscript),  I  ap- 
plied to  Mr  Hobhouse,  requesting  him  to  write  to 
you,  and  expressing  to  him  that  I  did^  as  I  still  do^ 
think  that  it  would  be  quite  unpardonable  to  pub- 
lish private  letters  of  my  poor  brother's,  without 
previously  consulting  his  family.  I  selected  Mr 
Hobhouse  as  the  most  proper  person  to  commu- 
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nicate  with  you,  from  bis  being  my  brother^b  exe- 
cutor, and  one  of  his  most  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial friends,  although,  perhaps,  I  might  have 
hesitated  between  him  and  the  present  Lord 
Byron  (our  mutual  relative),  had  not  the  iUness 
and  hurry  of  business  of  the  latter,  determined 
me  not  to  add  to  his  annoyances — and  I  must  also 
state,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  your  communication 
to  him  until  I  received  your  letter. 

u  ^l  feel  equal  regret  and  surprise  at  your  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  call  upon  me  to  disclaim  an 
intention  of  '  having  you  insulted,^ — regret^  that 
you  should  so  entirely  misunderstand  my  feelings ; 
and  surprise,  because  after  having  repeatedly  read 
over  Mr  Hobhouse's  letter,  I  cannot  discover  in  it 
one  word  which  could  lead  to  such  a  conclusion 
on  your  part. 

a 'Hoping  that  this  explanation  may  prove  sa- 
tisfactory, 

tt  'I remain,  Sir, 

u  '  Your  <d!>edient  servant, 

«  'Augusta  Leigh.' » 
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'(There  are  several  curious  points  in  this 
letter,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  Mr  Dallas's  message 
to  Mrs  Leigh,  sent  through  Mrs  Heath,  was  one 
which  he  states  in  his  letter  *She  (Mrs  Heath) 
thought  wotild  please  her,  and  that  certainly 
he  did  not.  mean  to  displease  her  by  it.'  He 
refers  to  that  communication,  and  repeats  (in 
writing  what  before  had  been  only  verbal) 
that  'if  in  the  book  he  was  about  to  publish,  * 
there  was  a  sentence  which  should  give  her 
uneasiness,  he  should  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  find 
it  out  himself.'  The  object  of  the  message 
was,  to  assure  Mrs  Leigh  of  the  harmless,  not 
to  say  pleasing,  nature  of  the  intended  publica- 
tion ;  and  yet,  in  referring  to  the  message^  and 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which, 
contained  a  repetition  of  it  in  writing,  she  only 
observes  that  it '  confirmed  the  report  of  Mr 
Dallas's  intention  to  publish  his  manuscripts^ 
and  that,  in  consequence,  she  requested  Mr 
Hobhouse  to  let  him  know  that  she  should 
think  his  conduct  would  be  unpardonable.     It 
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is  also  somewhat  strange  that,  having  been  so 
applied  to  by  Lord  Byron^s  sister,  Mr  Hob- 
house,  who  at  that  time  had  no  title  to  autho- 
rity for  making  such  a  communication-  in  hi; 
own  name,  should  not  have  stated  the  title 
which  such  an  application  from  a  near  relation 
seemed  to  give  him,  and  have  written  to  Mr 
Dallas  as  by  direction  of  Mrs  Leigh,  instead  of 
merely  '  taking  the  liberty  of  letting  him  know' 
what  Mrs  Leigh  thought  about  the  matter. 

«  But  there  is  a  gtill  more  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance in  this  letter.  Mr  Hobhouse's  con- 
versation with  Mr  Knight,  which  took  place 
before  Mr  Williams,  who  came  to  actas  witness, 
has  been  verified  upon  oath  by  Mr  Knight,  from 
whose  affidavit,  registered  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  following  is  an  extract : — 

u  ^On  the  3oth  of  June  last,  said  plaintiff,  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  told  defendant,  Charles  Knight, 
that  he,  said  plaintiff,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  had 
written   such  letter  to  said   defendant,  Robert 
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Charles  Dallas,  and  at  the  same  time,  told  defen- 
dant, Charles  Knight,  that  he,  said  pUintiiT,  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  did  not,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  said  letter,  know  that  he,  said  last-named 
plaintiff,  had  been  appointed  an  executor  of  the 
said  Lord  Byron'. 


ft  Thus  it  appears,  that  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  letter  in  question,  Mr  Hobhouse  was  igno- 
rant that  he  was  the  legal  representative  of 
Lord  Byron;  but,  from  Mrs  Leigh's  letter,  it  also 
appears  that  she  was  not  ignorant  of  that  cir- 
cumstance,  since  it  was  the  special  motive  which 
induced  her  to  ^select  Mr  Hobhouse'  as  the 
proper  person  to  communicate  with  Mr  Dallas,  ^ 
in  preference  to  'the  present  Lord  Byron,  a 
mutual  relative/  As,  therefore,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  suppose,  that  the  lady  in  question  could 
state  what  was  not  true,  we  can  only  wonder 
that,  being  privy  to  the  contents  of  her  brother  s 
will,  and  knowing  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be 
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his  executors,she  should  never  have  informed 
them  of  the  selection  he  had  made.' 

ft  The  appearance  of  the  Correspondence  was 
promised  to  the  public  oh  the  1 2th  of  July,  1 824; 
and  it  had  nearly  gone  through  the  press  when, 
on  the  7th  of  July,  Messrs  Hobhouse  and  Han- 
son, as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  late 
Lord  Byron,  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  and,  in 
consequence,  obtained,  on  the  same  day,  from 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  publication.  This  Bill  was  founded  upon 
the  joint  affidavit  of  the  executors,  the  matter  of 
which,  divested  of  its  technicalities,  was  as 
follows:  — 

ft  The  deponents  swear,  that  in  the  years  1 809, 

'  It  is  clear  that  Mrs  Leigh  first  employed  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr  Hobhouse  as  a  friend;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  before  she  wrote  this  letter,  learned  that  he  was 
executor ;  and  natarally,  therefore,  invests  him  with  the 
higher  anthority,  without  taking  the  pains  to  notice  the 
change. — Editor. 
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i8iOy  and  part  of  1811,  Lord  Byron  was  tra- 
velling in  various  countries^  from  whence  he 
wrote  letters  to  his  mother,  Mrs  Catherine  Gor- 
don Byron ;  *  that  such  letters  were  principally 
of  a  private  ^nd  confidential  nature,  and  none 
of  them  were  intended  to  be  published.'  That 
Mrs  C.  G.  Byron  died  in  the  year  18 11,  intes- 
tate, and  that  Lord  Byron  being  properly  con- 
stituted her  legal  personal  representative,  pos- 
se$sed  himself  of  these  letters,  and  became 
absolutely  and  whoUy  entitled  to  them  as  his 
soje  property.  The  deponents  then  swear, 
'that  they  have  been  informed,  and  verily 
believe,  that  the  said  Lord  Byron  was  in  the 
habits  of  correspondence  with  Robert  Charles 
Dallas,*  and  that,  in  the  course  of  such  corre- 
spondence, Lord  Byron  wrote  letters,  '  many 
of  which  were,  as  the  said  deponents  believe, 
of  a  private  and  confidential  nature' — 'and 
that  the  said  Lord  Byron  being  about  again  to 
leave  this  country,  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  Robert  Charles  Dallas  for  safe  custody, 
all,  and   every,  or  a  great  many  of  the  said 
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letters,  which  he  had  written  and  sent  to  his 
mother."  *  And^  that,  at  the  time,  of  Lord  By- 
ron's death,  such  letters  were  In  the  custody 
of  the  said  R.  G.  Dallas,  together  with  those 
w)iich  bis  Lordship  bad  vvritten  to  him.  liord 
Byron's  chapge  of  n$^me  to  Noel  Byron,  and 
his  .4<?ath,  are  then  sworn  to :  and  also  his 
will,  and  the  proving  of  it,  by  which  the  de- 
ponents l^e^me  hi^  ]!,«ordsbip's  legal  represen- 
tatives.^ 

K.Messrs^HQbhous^e  and  Ilanson  then  swear, 
'  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the  said  Lord 
Byron  was  known  in  England,  the  said  R. 
C.  Dallas,  as  tfie  said  deponents  verily  believe^ 

^formed  a  sch^ne,  or  plan,  to  print  and  pub- 
lish  the  s^me,  and,  with  a  view  to  such  print- 

.  ing  and  publishing,  pretended  to  be  the  ab- 
solute ovyner  of  aU  the  said  letters,-  and  disr 
posed  of  *  such  prc^ijid^d  PQpyrigi^^'  *or  ^ 

'  The  exact  words  of  the  affidavit  ai«  quoted  when 
they  r^Ute  to  important  points. 
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considerable  sum  of  money.  Then  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Correspondence  is  sworn 
to,  and  the  belief  of  the  deponents  to  the 
identity  of  the  letters  advertised  for  publica- 
tion, with  those  before  referred  to  in  the  affi- 
davit. The  affidavit  goes  on  to  affirm,  *•  that 
the  said  Robert  Charles  Dallas  never  apprised 
him,  the  said  deponent,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  of 
his  intention  to  print  and  publish  the  said  let- 
ters, or  any  of  them.'  And  Mr  Hobhouse 
swears  that  he  wrote  the  letter  of  the  23d  of 
June  to  Mr  Dallas  ;  and  he  swears  too  that  he 
got  no  answer;  but  he  swears  that,  on  the 
3oth  of  June,  he  '  called  on  the  said  Charles 
Knight,  and  warned  him  not  to  proceed  with 
the  printing  and  publication  of  the  said  letters, 
and  informed  him  that,  if  he  persevered  in  his 
intention,'  the  two  deponents,  Messrs  Hob- 
house and  Hanson,  *  would,  most  probably, 
take  legal  means  to  restrain  him.' 

A  The  affidavit  next  states,  that  the  depo- 
nents verily  believe  that  Lord  Byron's  letters 
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toliis  modier  ^  were  wholly  written  and  com- 
posed by  him,  and  that  he  did  not  deliirer  the 
same  to  the  said  R.  G.  Dallas,  for  the  purpose 
of  publication,  but  to  be  disposed  of  as  he, 
the  said  Lord  Byron,  might  direct.'    And  that 
heaever  meant  nor  intended  that  they  should 
bepublxshed-^that  they  weve^  as  the  deponents 
verily  belieTe,  at  the   time  of  Lord  'Byron's 
death,  his  own  sole  and  absolute  property; 
and  that  they  now  belong  to  the  said  depo* 
nents,   as  his   legal  personal  representatives. 
The  deponents  go  on  to  swear,  that  the  let- 
ters written  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr  Dallas  werfe, 
as  they  verily' believe,    'also  wholly  written 
and  composed  by  the  said  Lord  Byron ;  and 
that  such  letters  are  not,  and  never  were,  the 
sole  and  absolute  property  of  the  said  R.  G. 
Dallas;  but  that  the  said  Lord  Byroo,  in  his 
life  time,  had,  and  the  said  deponents,  as  his 
1^1  representatives,  now  have,  at  least,  a  par- 
tial  and   qualified   property  in  such  letters,' 
which  has  never  been  relinquished  or  aban- 
doned ;  and  that  Lord  Byron  never  intended 

B. 
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or  gave  permission   to  Mr  Dallas  to  publish 
them,  or  any  part  of  them. 

ft  Then  comes  the  following  clause,  'And 
the  said  deponents  verify  believe^  that  the 
said  several  letters  were  written  in  the  course 
of  private  and  confidential  correspondence; 
and  the  said  deponents  believe  that  many  of 
them  contain  observations  upon,  or  affecting, 
persons  'now  living ;  and  that  the  publication 
of  them  is  likely  to  occasion  considerable  pain 
to  such  persons.' 

ft  The  affidavit  closes  with  the  affirmation, 
that  the  publication  in  question  was  intended 
to  be  made  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  the 
defendants;  and  ^that  such  publication  was, 
as  the  deponents  conceived  and  believed,  a 
breach  of  private  confidence,  and  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  property,'  which,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  Lord  Byron,  they  had  in  the 
letters. » 
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Mr  A.  Dallas  continues  his  comment  thus : 
«  Previous  to  stating  the  reply  to  this  affi- 
davit,, it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some 
observations  tipon  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
It  contains  matter  of  opinion,  but  no  matter 
of  fact  relating  to  the  point  in  question.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  belief  expressed,  but  not 
one  reasoi[iable  ground  upon  which  the  behef 
is  founded. 

«  It  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any 
one  should  so  implicitly  believe  that  to  be 
a  feet,  which,  upon  the  face  of  the  business, 
he  can  only  suppose  to  be  so.  Mr  Hobhouse 
never  saw  or  read  the  letters  written  by 
Lord  Byron  to  his  mother;  yet  he  swears  (and 
in  this  case  without  *  the  mention,  that  he 
verily  believes;  but  us  of  his  otvn  knowledge), 
'  that  such  letters  were  principally  of  a  private 
and  confidential  nature.'  Any  one  might  sup- 
pose that  a  man  writing  to  his  mother  may 
write  confidentially ;  but  few  men  would  al* 


i 
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low  that  suppositioa  so  much  weight  id  their 
minds,  a9to  enable. 4hem  to  swear  ^  that' it  was 
so.  Mr  Hobhouse  was  travelling  with  Lord 
Byron  during  the  time  when  many  of  these 
letters  were  written,  and  probably  he  supposes 
that  his  Lordship  may  have  often  mentioned 
him  to  his  mother.  This  seems  an  equally 
natural  supposition  with  die  other;  and>  if  it 
should  have  entered  into  Mr  Hobhouse's  head, 
he  would,  by  analogy,  be  equally  ready  to 
s^wear,  not  that  he  supposed  he  was  often  men- 
tioned, but  that  he  really  was  so«  And  yet, 
after  reading  Lord  Byron^s  letters  to  his  mo- 
ther, it  would  never  be  gathered  from  them 
that  his  Lordship  had  any  companion  at  all 
in  his  travels,  as  he  always  vnrites  in  the  first 
person  singular ;  except  indeed  that  Mr  Hob- 
house's  name  is  mentioned  in  an  enumera- 
tion of  his  suite ;  and-,  upon  parting  with  him, 


^  He  does  not  s\vear  that  it  15  so ;  he  only  swears  to 
his  belief. — ^Editor. 
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Lord  Byron  expresses  his  satisfeetion  at  being 
alone.' 


a  To  the  asseition'  reispecting  these  anseen 
letters,  Mr  Hobhouse  adds,  that  ^  none  of 
them  were  intended  to  be  published/  If  it 
is  meant  to  say,  that  they  were  not  written 
with  the  intention  of  being  published,  as  the 
sentence  may  seem  to  imply,  nobody  will  de- 
ny the  fact.  If  they  had  been,  they  would 
not  hate  contained  the  natural  and  unrestrain- 
ed development  of  character  which  makes 
them  TaluaUe  to  the  public  now.  But  their 
not  haying  been  written  with  the  intention  of 
publication,  by  no  means  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  Lord  Byron  himself  subsequently  in- 
tending them  to  be  published.  Mr  Dallas  has 
it  in  his  Lordship^s  OAvn  hand-writing,  that 
he  did  subsequently  intend  part  of  them,  at 

*  These  comments  of  Mr  A.  DaUas  are  certainly  co- 
loured by  resentment  i — perhaps,  indeed,  not  unnatural ! 
— Editoh. 
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least,  to  be  published ;  because  having  kept  no 
other  journal,  he  meant  to  cut  up  these  letters 
into  notes  for  the  first  and  second  Cantos  of 
Childe  Harold.  This  was,  however,  previous 
to  his  having  given  them  to  Mr  Dallas. 

<(The  same  observation  as  that  which  has 
been  made  upon  Mr  Hobhouse's  swearing  that 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to  his  mother  were  confi- 
dential, will  equally  apply  to  his  swearing  that 
he  believes  his  Lordship's  letters  to  Mr  Dallas 
were  so  also.  But  when  he  swears  '  that  Lord 
Byron,  being  about  again  to  leave  this  coun- 
try, deposited  the  letters  to  his  mother  in  the 
hands  of  R.  C.  Dallas  for  safe  custody ;' — 
when  he  states  this  upon  oath,  not  as  verily 
believing  it — not  as  supposing  it — ^butas know- 
ing, that  it  was  so'-^without  stating  any 
ground  whatever  for  his  knowledge  of  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  he  had  been  in  no  way 


'  Mr  Hobhouse  only  swears  here  again  to  his  belief,'^ 
Editor. 


\ 
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concerned,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conjecture 
how  extensive  Mr  Hobhouse's  interpretation 
of  an  oath  may  become.  Upon  this  subject 
I  cannot  forbear  inserting  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mr  Dallas  to  his  publisher  from 
Paris,  immediately  that  he  was  informed  of  the 
issuing  of  the  injunction,  and  before  he  was 
fully  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  circum- 
stances.   He  says, 

u  *■  So  far  from  thinking  it  wrong  to  publish  such 
a  correspondence,  I  feel  that  it  belongs  in  a  man- 
ner to  the  public;  and  that  I  have  no  right  to 
withhold  it.  If  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  injunction ;  for  as  to  the  property 
in  the  letters  from  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother,  the 
affidavit  sets  that  at  rest ;  '    and  in  the  volume 

'  He  alludes  to  an  affidavit  relating  principally  to  this 
point,  which  he  sent  in  this  letter  die  moment  he  heard  of 
the  Injonction ;  but  which,  not  being  sufficiently  full 
upon  other  points,  was  not  made  use  of  in  the  legal 
proceedings. 
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itself  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr  Hobhouse  made  a 
false  assertion  (I  hope  it  was  not  upon  oath),  in 
his  application  for  the  injunction,  when  he  says, 
that  Lord  Byron  deposited  them  with  me  for  safe 
custody  only,  when  his  Lordship  was  g^oing  abroad. 
The  text  shows,  that  I  have  long  considered  them 
as  mine,  before  Lord  Byron  thought  of  leaving 
England;  and  that  he  also  considered  them  so. 
There  was  no  memorandum  made  of  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  it  was  a  gift  made  personally,  and  as 
had  happened  in  the  case  of  Childe  Harold  and  of 
the  Corsair.  What  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
the  words  with  which  he  accompanied  the  gift? 
The  additional  words  I  allude  to,  conveyed  an 
idea  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  others,  and  a 
feeling  that  my  attachment  and  judgment  were 
more  to  be  relied  upon.  I  trust  that  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  made  clear  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor ;  and  that  all  the  disgraceful  insinua- 
tion of  the  application,  that  I  am  capable  of  pub- 
lishing letters  which  ought  not  to  be  made  public, 
has  been  wiped  away.  I  shall  be  glad  to  find 
this  carried  even  so  far  as  to  show,  that,  although 
I  did  not  strictly  or  morally  hold  myself  bound' to 
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submit  my  intentions  of  publishing  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Byron's  family,  I  was  attentive  to 
their  feelings,  and  that  it  was  not  my  fiiult  that  a 
communication  did  not  take  place  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    As  to  any  delicacy  towards  the  executors, 
I  declare  to  you,  on  my  honour,  that,  till  I  saw  it 
afterwards  in   a  public  newspaper,  I  did   not 
know  that  the  executors  of  Lord  Byron  were 
those  confidential  friends^  the  Mr  H.\  though  one 
of  them  (Mr  Hobhouse)  had  thought  proper  to 
give  me  counsel  in  very    improper  language.' 
^  Again,  why  should  Lord  Byron  deposit  these 
letters  with  me  for  safe  custody,  when  these  two 
confidential  friends  were  at  hand,  and  other  con- 
fidential friends,  and  his  sister?  There  is  an  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  the  assertion,' 

ft  It  is  not  intended  here  to  answer  Mr  Hob* 
house's  statements,  which  will  be  better  met 
by  the  counter-affidavits  themselves,  but  mere- 
ly to  make  some  necessary  observations ;  and^ 
amongst  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe, 
with  regret,  that  Messrs  Hobhouse  and  Hanson, 

VOL.    I.  c 
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in  ^wearing  that  they  proved  Lord  Byron'e  will 
in  the  proper  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  became 
his  Lotdfihip  5  legal  representatives,  did  not 
insert  the  date  of  the  probate,  or  even  the 
period  when  their  appointment  came  to  their 
knowledge/  Such  an  insertion  might  have 
prevented  all  obscunty  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  affidavit,  where  it  is  sworn,  *  that  on  the 
23d  June  last,  being  soon  after  the  deponents 
were  informed  of  such  intention  (of  publish- 
ing), deponent,  John  Gam  Hobhouse,  wrote 
and  sent  a  letter  of  that  date  to  R.  C.  Dallas, 
representing  to  him  the  impropriety  of  publish- 
ing said  letters.^  As  the  passage  stands,  it 
does  not  appear  whether  Mr  Hobhouse  wrote 
as  '  the  more  immediate  friend'  of  Lord  By- 
ron, or  with  the  authority  of  an  executor. 
Tbfl  difference  is  somewhat  material;  and  as 

*  It  was  understood  that  Lord  Byron's  will  was  not  to 
be  opened  till  his  remains  arrived  in  England];; — the 
vessel  trhich  hore  those  remains  reached  the  Nore  on  the 
i*t  of  July,  seven  days  after  the  date  of  Mr  HoMiouse's 
letter  to  Mr  DaUas.^A.  D. 
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the  affidaTit  mentions  diat  the  letter  was 
written  soon  after  the  deponents  (in  the  plural 
Dumber)  were  informed  of  Mr  Dallas's  inten- 
tion, it  certainly  wants  the  information  which 
the  reader  now  possesses,  but  which  the  affi- 
dayit  does  not  supply,  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
wrote  merely  as  *  the  more  immediate  friend/ 

«  But  the  said  deponents  *  verily  believe^  that 
Mr  Dallas  formed  a  scheme  to  print  and  publish 
the  letters  *  soon  after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron 
tuai  known  in  England,''  What  could  possibly 
hare  been  the  grounds  of  a  belief  so  firm, 
that  the  persons  belieying  come  forward  to 
attest  it  by  affidavit  in  a  court  of  justice?  The 
gravamen  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  scheme  was 
formed  soon  after  Lord  Byron's  death  was 
known,  and  not  before;  and  this  Messrs  Hob- 
house  and  Hanfion  swear  d»ey  believe  to  be 
the  case.  A  dozen  persons  of  the  highest  re* 
spectabiliiy  read  tlie  letters  amnaged  £or  pnb* 
lication,  in  the  first  int'ended  xfiemoir,  years 
before  Lord  Byron's  death;  some  of  whom 
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State  it  upon  oath,  and  all  the  others  would 
have  done  so  if  it  had  been  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  legal  advisers.  It  is  to  be  lament* 
ed  that  so  much  firm  fiiith  has  been  thrown 
away  upon  so  slight  a  foundation ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  persons  who  can  believe  so 
easily,  are  not  inconsistently  difficult  of  belief 
upon  points  which  will  hereafter  more  mate- 
rially concern  themselves. 

ttWhen  it  was  known  that  the  injunction  had 
been  obtained,  intelligence  of  it  was  forward- 
ed to  Mr  Dallas,  at  Paris,  and  his  immediate 
presence  was  required  in  London.  The  fol- 
lowing certificate,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  was  the  reply  received  to  this  commu- 
nication : — 

u  ^This  is  to  certify,  that  Robert  Charles  Dallas 
is  now  labouring  under  a  very  severe  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  chest,  which  was  attended  by 
fever  and  delirium ; — that  he  is  now  uader  my 
professional  care,  and  that  his  symptoms  were  of 
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80  dangerous  a  character  as  to  render  large  bleed- 
ings necessary,  even  at  his  advanced  age.  He  is 
at  present  better,  but  certainly  unable  to  un- 
dertake a  journey. 

« ^  Given  under  my  hand,  at  Paris,  Rue  du  Mail, 
Hotel  de  Mars,  this  nth  day  of  July,  i8a4* 

«  *  David  Barrt,  M.  D.*» 


ft  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  illness, 
it  became  necessary  to  send  out  a  commission 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  receive  Mr  Dal- 
las's answer  at  Paris.  This  occasioned  consi- 
derable expense,  and  a  delay  which  was  re- 
gretted at  the  time;  but  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  decision  in  the  cause  could  not  have 
been  hastened,  even  had  no  obstacle  of  this 
nature  intervened. 

« The  answer  was  founded  upon  several  affi- 
davits, of  which  the  first  was  that  of  Mr  Dallas 
l^imself,  wherein  he  *  denies  it  to  be  true,  that 
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the  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  bis  mother  were 
principally  of  a  private  and  confidential  na^ 
tare;  bu€,  on  the  contrary^  affirms  that  such 
letters  were  principally  of  a  general  nature ; 
and  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  accounts 
and  descriptions  of  various  places  which  the 
said  Lord  Byron  visited,  and  scenes  which  he 
witnessed,  and  adventures  which  he  encoun- 
tered, and  remarkable  persons  whom  he  met 
with  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  observa- 
tions upon  the  manners,  customs,  and  curiosi- 
ties of  foreign  countries  and  people :  and  al- 
though he  admitted  that  in  some  of  such  letters 
matters  were  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,,  of  a 
private  nature,  yet  he  swears  that  such  matters 
of  a  private  nature  were  only  occasionally  and 
incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  did 
not  form  the  principal  contents  or  subjects  of 
the  letters.'  And  he  further  says^  that ''to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  and  belief,  none  of 
.tliese  letters  are  of  a  confidential  qhp  secret  na- 
ture,' or  contain  any  matters  of  su^  a  nature. 
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II  Mr  Dallas  goes  on  to  swear,  that  ^  being  in 
habits  of  friendship  and  correspondence  with 
Lord  Byron,  as  Mr  Hobhonse  had  stated,  in 
the  course  of  that  friendship  his  Lordship  gave 
him,  as  free  and  absolute  gifts,  the  copyrights 
of  the  first  and  second  Cantos  ofChilde  Harolds 
Pilgrimage f   and  ■  of  the  Corsair^^  which  gifts 
were  respectively  made  byword  of  mouth,  and 
delivery  of  the  original  manuscripts  to  him; 
and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  letters 
from  Lord  Byron  to  himself  were  written  'at 
the  times  when  the  poems  were  preparing  for, 
or  in  the  course  of  publication,'  aiid  that  they 
'  contained  or  related  to  divers  alterations,  ad- 
ditions, and   amendments  which  were  from 
time  to  time  made,  or  proposed  to  be  made,  in 
the  poems,  or  otherwise  related  to  them,' — 
and  that  ^  other  parts  of  these  letters  relate  to 
matters  of  general  literature,  morals,  and  po- 
Kt?cs,  and  other  subjects  of  a  general  nature, 
and   the   individual  opinions  and  feelings  of 
Lord  Byron;'  and  that  'some  very  few  parts 
of  such  letters  related  to  other  private  natters, 
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which  were  only  occasionally  and  incidentally 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  therein,  and  did  not 
form  the  principal  contents  or  subjects  of  such 
letters,  and  were  not  in  any  respect  of  a  con- 
fidential  or  secret  nature/ 

« Mr  Dallas  then  states,  in  his  affidavit,  that 
Lord  Byron   thought  of  leaving  England  in 
1816,  but  that  'in  or  about  the  month  of 
April,   1812,  he  being  in  conversation*   with 
Lord  Byron,  his  Lordship  promised  to  bring 
and  give  to  him  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  his  mother  on  the  matter  which  formed  the 
subject  of  such  conversation,  and  that  some 
time  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1^14?  Lord  Byron,  in  performance  of 
such  promise,  brought,  and  gave,  and  deliver- 
ed to  him  not  only  the  letter  so. promised,  but 
also  all  the  rest  of  the  letters  which  he,  Lord 
Byron,  had  written  to  his  mother,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  addressed  to  Mr  Dallas  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

*  The  sale  of  Newstead  Abbey  was  the  subject  of  these 
conversations. 
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«  *Take  them. — They  are  yours  to  do  what 
you  please  with.  Some  day  or  other  they  will 
be  curiosities/ 

«From  this  Mr  Dallas  swears  that  he  'be- 
lieves that  Lord  Byron  in  so  delivering  these 
letters  to  him,  and  addressing  him  in  this 
manner,  did  fully  intend  to  give  the  same  let- 
ters and  every  of  them,  and  the  copyright  there- 
of, and  all  his.  Lord  Byron's,  property,  right, 
title,  and  interest  therein  to  him,  Mr  Dallas, 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  as  a  free  and  abso- 
lute gift,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  given 
the  copyrights  of  the  poems;'  and  further, 
Uhat  at  the  time  of  this  gift,*  Lord  Byron  con- 
templated the  probability  of  the  letters  being 
afterwards  published  by  Mr  Dallas.' 

«  The  deponent  distinctly  denies  that  the  let- 
ters were  left  with  him  for  safe  custody;  and 
alleges  that  Lord  Byron  did  not  leave  England 
until  1 8 1 6,  that  is,  two  years  after  the  gift  of 
the  letters. 
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It  The  affidavit  further  states,  that  for  seyeral 
years  pi^evious  to  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  the 
deponent  was  engaged  in  compiling  and  writ- 
ing memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  and  that 
in  these  memoirs  were  inserted  and  embodied 
many  of  the  letters  both  to  Mrs  C.  6.  Byron 
and  to  himself;  and  that  he  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  and  giving  authority  to  the 
memoirs,  and  of  placing  in  a  just  and  favour- 
able point  of  view  the  conduct,  character,  and 
opinions  of  Lord  Byron,  their  insertion  being 
essential  to  the  illustrating  and  giving  autho- 
rity to  the  memoirs;  and  that  for  many  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  he  had 
formed  the  intention  and  plan  to  publish  these 
letters  in  the  before-mentioned  memoirs ;  and 
that  Lord  Byron,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1819, 
was  aware  of  his  intention  and  plan  so  to 
publish  them.  The  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  in- 
serted in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work  is  there 
sworn  to ;  with  the  addition,  that  his  Lordship 
never  applied  to,  or  requested  Mr  IMlas  to 
desist  or  abstain  from  publishing  the  memoirs, 
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nor  from  inserting  in  them  any  of  the  letters 
in  his  possession. 

ff  These  are  the  important  parts  of  the  affida- 
vit made  by  Mr  Dallas,  although  it  necessarily 
fdlows  the  ^hole  of  the  Bill  filed  against  him, 
denying  or  admitting  its  several  allegations,  as 
the  case  reqcnres.  There  is,  however,  one 
other  part  of  the  affidavit  vrhich  is  important, 
though  only  matter  of  opinion.  It  states,  that 
to  the  best  of  Mr  Dallas's  judgment  and  belief, 
the  publication  of  the  Correspondence,  as  ad- 
vertised, ^  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the 
cause  of  literature  and  poetry,  as  being  illus- 
trative of  many  of  the  best  poems,  and  other 
valuable  works,  of  the  said  Lord  Byron ;  and 
w31  also  tend  greatly  to  improve  and  exalt  the 
public  estimation  of  his  conduct,  character, 
and  opinions.' 

« The  affidavits  of  Mr  Charles  Knight  and  Mr 
Henry  Colburn  follow,  which  are  mere  matters 
of  form;  except  only  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
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conversation  whidi  Mr  Knight  held  with  Mr 
Hohhouse,  on  the  3oth  June.  An  extract  from 
Mr  Knight's  affidavit  has  been  already  given, 
in  which  he  states,  that  Mr  Hobhouse  declared 
to  him  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  Lord 
Byron's  executor  at  the  time  he  wrote  to  Mr 
Dallas.  Mr  Knight,  who  had  read  all  the  let- 
ters, also  swears,  that  none  of  them  were  of  a 
confidential  nature. 

ft  The  affidavit  of  Mr  A.  Dallas  himself  is  the 
next.  It  states,  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
and  read  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Me-* 
moirs  first  compiled  by  his  father,  containing 
the  letters  in  question ;  and  knew,  so  long  ago 
as  1822,  of  his  intention  to  publish  them  at  a 
future  period.  That,  in  that  year,  Mr  Dallas 
deposited  the  original  manuscript  in  his  hands, 
with  directions  to  publish  it  in  such  manner  as 
he  should  think  fit,  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron;  Mr  Dallas  assuming  that  he  should  die 
before  his  Lordship.  The  affidavit  then  details 
the  change  which  took  place  in  this  intention, 
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aad  the  alterations  in  the  work,  to  fit  it  for  pub-- 
lication  when  Lord  Byron's  death  was  known; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  the  deponent's 
opinion,  that  as  now  intended  for  publication, 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  letters 
which  could  affect  or  injure  the  character,  or 
give  pain  to  the  feelings  of  any  person  whom- 
soever. The  editor  corroborates  the  testi- 
mony already  given,  that  none  of  the  letters 
were  of  a  confidential  nature.  He  swears  that 
the  present  Lord  Byron  has  read  the  intended 
publication,  and  knows  of  the  intention  to 
publish  it ;  that  he  has  never  expressed  to  the 
editor  any  disapprobation  of  or  objection  to 
the  publication ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  concurrence  in,  and  appro- 
bation of  it.  He  also  swears,  that  for  several 
years  previously  to  the  death  of  Lord  Byron, 
he  had  frequently  heard  Mr  Dallas  declare  that 
his  Lordship  had  made  him  a  present  of  his 
letters  to  his  mother ;  andphad  also  frequently 
seen  in  Mr  DalWs  possession  a  bundle  of  let- 
ters inclosed  ^n  a  jcover  or  envelope,  on  which 
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was  written  'Letters  of  Lord  Byroa  to  his 
mother,  given  to  me  by  him,  June,  1814;'  ^^ 
words  to  that  effect. 

«The  only  other  corroborative  affidavit  which 
the  legal  advisers  thought  necessary  to  make 
use  of,  was  one  made  by  Alexander  Young 
Spearman,  Esq.,  who  states,  that  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1822,  he  had  read  the  manuscript 
memoir  in  which  was  embodied  the  letters  in 
question ;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
there  was  nothing  contained  in  the  work  or  in 
the  letters  which  could  lower  the  character  of 
Lord  Byron,  or  which  was  of  a  confidential  or 
secret  nature;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  from 
rea<ii0g  them,  he  had  formed  a  higher  and 
better  opinion  of  the  character  and  conduct  rf 
Lord  Byron  than  he  had  previously  entertain- 
ed ;  and  that  the  letters  were,  for  the  m:os^  p&rt, 
upon  subjects  of  general  and  publit:  interest; 
and  of  such  a  natiile,  that  their  publieation 
would  be  an  a4vantage  to  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture, and  no  breach  of  honour  or  confidence. 
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« From  the  sahstaoce  of  cbese  affidavits,  it 
may  probably  strike  the  reader  as  singular,  that 
]Mr  Dallas  himself  should  hare  said  nothing 
CQDceming  the  approbatioo  of  the  present 
Lord  Byroa ;  ^hile  his  son  st/vears  directly  to 
his  knowledge  of,  and  concurrence  in,  the  pub- 
lication. To  account  for  this,  and  to  prove 
how  ready  both  theautbor  of  the  Memoirs  and 
his  son  were  to  nak^  any  reasonable  arrange- 
mem  by  which  the  pledge  to  the  public  might 
be  fulfilled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  some 
circsanstanoes  which  "occurred  previous  to  the 
filing  of  the  anisw^r  to  the  BiH  in  Chancery; 
which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  una- 
voiddUy  delayed. 

«  The  present  Lord  esad  Lady  Byron  happen- 
ed to  be  on  a  visit  to  Mr  A .  Dallas,  at  his  house  at 
Woobum,  towards  the  end  of  Jtily ;  and  there 
they  had  an  opportunity  of.  reading  the  whole 
of  the  work,  as  in>l!eiided  for  publication,  and 
which  had  so  nearly  gone  through  the  press, 
that  they  read  tbreefbarths  of  it  in  print. 
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Whatever  pain  Lord  Byron  might  feel  on  ac- 
count of  the  early  development  of  the  seeds  of 
vice  in  his  predecessor  and  near  relation,  he 
felt  immediately  that  the  work  v^as  highly  cal- 
culated to  raise  his  Lordship's  character  (rom 
the  depth  into  which  (as  Mr  A.  Dallas  pretends) 
it  had  subsequently  fallen;  and  he  unreservedly 
expressed  his  wish  that  the  publication  should 
proceed.     A  single  passage  in   the  narrative 
part,  which  was  observed  upon  by  Lord  Byron, 
was  omitted  according  to  his  desire.     With 
these  feelings  he  endeavoured,  in  the  kindest 
manner,  to  clear  away  the  obstacles  which  im- 
peded its  progress;  and  fearing  lest  his  former 
reply  to  the  sudden  demand  for  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  as  it  had  been  conditional, 
might  be  construed  into  direct  disapprobation, 
he  expressed  himself  ready  to  state  his  con- 
currence in  the  publication.     The  following 
affidavit  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  own  legal  adviser : — 

«  'George  Anson,  Lord  Byron,  maketh  oath,  and 
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sthb,  tfasit  he  well  knovd  fbe  defendant,  R.  C. 
Dallas,  ^ho  is  the  uncle  of  this  deponent,  and  that 
he  well  knows  that  the  said  R.  G.  Dallas  was 
fbrmeily  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the 
late  Greorge  Gordon,  Lord  ByrcHi,  to  whom  the 
deponent  is  the  nearest  male  relation  and  suc- 
cessor.    And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that 
having  been  informed  that  a  certain  work  was 
proposed  to  be  published  by  the  said  R.  G.  Dallas, 
and  to  include  certain  letters  written  by  the  said 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  to  him,  and  to  Mrs 
Catharine  Gordon  Byron,  the  mother  of  the  said 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  this  deponent  de- 
clared his  reluctance  to  such  publication  taking 
place  until  the  said  work  should  have  been  examin- 
ed  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  said  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron;  and  that  the  said  deponent 
now  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he  has  since 
read   the   said   work,    entitled  '  Private  Corre- 
spondence, etc. ; '  and  the  letters  from  the  said 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  to  his  mother,  and 
to  the  defendant,  R.  C.  Dallas,  included  therein ; 
and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  does  not 

c. 
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now  entertain  atay  objection  to  the  publication  of 
the  said  work.' 

«  This  affidavit  received  the  sanction  of  Lord 
Byron ;  but  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the 
executors  did  not  intend  to  make  any  use  of 
the  conditional  opinion  that  his  Lordship  had 
expressed,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  swear  it;  as  from  motives  of  delicacy 
it  was  wished  if  possible  not  to  mix  him  up 
with  a  dispute  in  which  he  stood  in  close  con- 
nexion with  both  sides.     Mr  A.  Dallas  states 
that  nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  which 
now  exists  of  making  the  public  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  strange  proceeding,  would  induce  him  to 
refer  to  his  noble  relation.     As,  however,  his 
Lordship's  conduct  throughout  the  whole  bu- 
siness has  been  not  only  manly  and  open,  but 
also  guided  by  an  amiable  desire   of  conci- 
liation, the  public  mention  of  these  transac- 
tions can  only  be  a  testimony  highly  to  his 
credit; 
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ft  In  consequence  of  what  had  taken  place^ 
Lord  Byron  called  on  Mr  Hobhouse,  and  per- 
sonally stated  his  own  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  work)  and  his  opinion  respecting  the 
propriety  of  its  publication.  He  also  stated, 
that  he  knew  the  editor  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  enter  into  any  reasonable  arrangement  by 
which  the  difficulties  in  the  minds  of  the  exe- 
cutors might  be  OTercome.  It  appears  that  the 
plea  by  which  their  opposition  was  defended 
was,  that  other  persons  possessed  letters  of  the 
late  Lord  Byron,  which  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  give  to  the  public ;  and  tibat  the  exe- 
cutors felt  it  their  duty  to  establish  their  right 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  letters.  How- 
ever, Mr  Hobhouse  supposed  that  matters 
might  be  arranged,  if  Mr  Dallas  would  consent 
to  insert  in  the  title-page  of  the  work,  ^publish- 
ed by  permission  of  the  executors^  of  course 
submitting  it  first  to  the  inspection  of  some 
person  approved  of  by  them. 

ft  Upon  immediate   consultation  with  the 
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editor,  he  declined  giving  a  promise  that  such 
words  should  be  used  until  he  had  seen  his  legal 
advisers ;  but  he  authorised  Lord  Byron  tostate, 
that  he  perfecUy  concurred  in  the  spirit  of  the 
proposed  arrangement^  and  offered  at  once  to 
submit  the  work  to  the  inspection  of  a  friend 
of  Lord  Byron's,  well  known  to  the  executors, 
but  with  whom  the  editor  himself  was  totally 
unacquainted,  and  to  abid^  by  his  opinion. 
This  was  mentioned  within  the  same  hour  to 
Mr  Hobhouse,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  per- 
son named,  and  promised  to  consult  his  col- 
league, M(^  Hanson,  upon  the  business.  It 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  insert  part  of  a 
letter,  written  by  Mr  Dallas  to  his  son,  upon 
hearing  of  this  proposal : 


«  'As  to  an  executoA  veto — ^shall  an  executor  be 
ailowed  to  decide  on  the  publication  of  a  work 
(letters)  on  general  topics,  when  it  may  be  enough 
that  there  is  in  it  a  difference  of  opinion  on  reli- 
gion, morality,  or  politics?  This  is  an  argument 
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whicb  should  be  strongly  urged.  1  see  neither 
law  nor  eqcrity  in  such  a  veto;  yet  do  not  deny 
either,  if  the  letters  are  libellous;  hot  this  is  not 
to  be  vaguely  sapposed,  and  my  letter  to  Mrs 
Leigh,  far  from  supporting  such  a  suggestion, 
supports  the  contrary.'  'However,  I  do  not 
wish  to  keep  up  contention,  and  have  no  objec- 
tion (go  which  way  the  Chancelhrs  decisidn  may) 
to  say,  'printed  with  consent  of  the  executor^ — and 
they  will  be  foolish  not  to  consent,  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  work  would  be  but  wider  if  they 
do  not ;  so  act  in  this  as  you  judge  best.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  sheets  should  be  shown  tq  him. 


I  believe  I  cut  out  the  Portsmouth  anecdote.  I 
know  I  did,  and  he  is  hardly  oven  alluded  to  in 
any  of  the  letters;  but  he  ought  not  to  see  it.' 
'  The  Chancellor's  dissolving  this  injunction  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  grant  injunctions  against 
the  publications  of  Moore  ^  or  ***,  which,  un- 

'  According  to  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  subsequent  Injunction,  Mr  Moore  will  be 
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supported  by  such  an  answer  and  such  testimonies 
as  mine^  might  be  confirmed.  Our  case  does  not 
decide  the  general  question :  our  documents  take 
it  out  of  the  general  case  of  publishing  injurious 
letters.' 


u  While  Mr  Hobhouse  went  to  consult  his 
colleague^  Mr  A.  Dallas  applied  to  his  legal 
advisers,  by  whom  certain  legal  difficulties, 
about  the  word  'permission'  were  stated  to 
him.  In  consequence  of  what  there  took  place, 
he  drew  out  the  following  statement,  which 
he  gave  to  Lord  Byron  as  the  ground  for  the 
future  conducting  of  the  negotiation:  — 

n '  Mr  Dallas  has  no  objection  to  insert  the 
following  advertisement  after  the  title  page  of 
the  work ; 


curtailed  of  a  valuable  portion  of  his  materials,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  executors.-— Editor. 
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u 'ADVERTISEMENT. 

« 'The  publication  of  this  work  having  been 
delayed  in  consequence  of  an  injunction  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  obtained  on  the  application 
of  the  executors  of  Lord  Byron,  it  is  proper  to 
state,  upon  their  authority,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  submitted  to  their  inspection,  when  they 
entertained  their  objection  to  its  pubUcation; 
but  that,  having  since  been  made  acquainted  with 
its  contents,  they  have  withdrawn  their  objection, 
and  consented  to  the  dissolution  of  the  injunc- 
tion.' 

u  'If  the  objection  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
Lord  Byron  be,  that  the  publication  of  this  work 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  by  others, 
for  €?iving  to  the  world  their  improper  and  un- 
authorised compilations  relative  to  Lord  Byron, 
it  is  presumed  that  this  advertisement  will  be 
considered  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

u'lf  the  executors  do  not  consider  this  to  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  Mr  Dallas  would  only 
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object  to  the  words  ^  published  by  permission  of  the 
executors  of  the  late  Lord  By  ron^'  being  printed  with 
the  work,  inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  to  acknowledge 
a  property  as  'belonging  to  the  executors  which 
he  does  not  acknowledge  to  belong  to  them — ^but 
to  meet  the  supposed  object  of  the  executors^  as 
above  stated,  Mr  Dallas  will  consent  to  the  inser- 
tion of  those  words,  if  the  executors  will  sign  a 
paper  to  the  foHowing  effect : — 

« 'We,  the  executors  of  the  late  Lord  Byron, 
hereby  assign  and  make  over  to  R.  G.  Dallas,  his 
heirs,  execijtors,  or  assigns,  all  and  every  interest, 
property,  right,  claim,  or  demand  whatsoever, 
(if  any  such  we  have\  in  such  letters  of  the  said 
Lord  Byron  as  are  inserted  in  a  work,  en  tided 
'  Private  Correspondence  of  Lord  Byron,  etc.  etc' 
whether  such  letters  are  addressed  to  the  said  R. 
G.  Dallas,  or  to  Mrs  Gatherine  Gordon  Byron,  the 
mother  of  the  said  Lord  Byron.' 


ff  In  the  mean: time,  however,  the  two  execu- 
tors hdd  coBsoked  together,  and  Lord  Byron 
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received  the  following  communication  from 
Mr  Hobhouse : — 


a '  I  saw  Mr  Hanson  this  evening,  and  faSvS  to 
inform  you,  that  he  objects  to  stopping  the  pro* 
ceedings  until  the  question  can  be  laid  before 
counsel,  after  your  friend  Mr  Dallas  has  filed  his 
affidavits,  or  made  his  answer.' 


«  This  opening  being  thus  closed  up,  the 
answer  and  affidavits  were  filed.  Whether  the 
question  of  negotiation  was  laid  before  coun- 
sel or  not,  Mr  Hanson  best  knows;  but  all 
that  Mr  A.  Dallas  says  he  can  affirm  is,  that 
four  affidavits  were  immediately  filed,  in- 
tended to  oppose  the  dissolution  of  the  in- 
junction. 

«  The  first  was  the  affidavit  of  WiUiam  Fletch- 
er, in  which  he  swearsi,  that  he  had  lived  with 
Lord  Byron  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  as  his 
l4>rdship's  valet  and  head  servant,  and  accom- 

VOL.    I.  D 
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panied  IWm  abreast  ip  the  i|U)Qth:  of  i  April, 
1816.  He  then  declares,  'that  when  he  was 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1816,  or  the  beginning  of  181 7, 
in  a  conversation  which  he  then  and  there  had 
with  his  Lordship,  touching  his  property  and 
things  which  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Eng- 
land, the  deponent  represented  to  him,  that 
some  of  his  (Fletcher's)  property  had  been 
seized  by  his  Lordship's  creditors,  together 
with  his  own  property,  when  Lord  Byron  stated 
to  the  deponent,  that  he  would  make  good  bis 
(Fletch^'s)  Joss.  And  he,  the  sai4  Lord  Byron, 
then  told  the  deponent,  that  he  was  extremely 
glad  that  he,  the  said  Lord  Byron,  .had  taken 
care  of  most  of  the  things  that  were  of  most 
consequence  to  hin^.such  as  letters  and  papers, 
which  he  thought  of  more  consequence  tban 
all  they  had  seized ;  for  that  he  the  said  Lord 
Byron  had  before  left  them  with  sieveral  of 
his  friends  to  be  taken  eare  of  for  him  ;  some 
with  Mr  Hpbhouse,  others  with  Mrs  Leigh, 
and  others  with  Mr  Dallas,  meaning  the  above- 
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named  defendant,  Robert  Charles  Dallas,  at 
the  same  time  saying  to  deponent,  ^  You  know 
Mr  I>allas,  he  who  used  so  often  to  call  on  me,' 
or  to  that  effect.' 

«  To  this  assertion  Fletcher  adds  his  opinion 
and  impression,  that  in  speaking  of  the  letters 
and  papers  so  left  in  the  care  of  Mr  Dallas, 
Lord  ByroB  spoke  of  them  as  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  did  not  convey  to  Fletcher's  mind 
any  notion  that  he  had  given  them  to  Mr  Dallas. 

a  It  was  really  necessary  that  Fletcher  should 
have  sworn  to  his  impression  and  opinion,  as 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  papers  so  left,  for,  from 
the  subject  of  the  conversation,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  were  casually  mentioned,  it 
seemsdoubtful  whether  Fletcher  did  not  think 
Lord  Byron  meant  that  they  were  his  (Fletch- 
er s)  property,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
artides-  seized  by  his  lordship's  creditors.  Thi<; 
interpretation,  however,  wonld  militate  against 
Mr  Hdahoiiise's  affidavit,  where  he  swears  that 
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Lord  Byron  never  meunt  the  letters  to  be  pub- 
lished, as  the  only  value  they  could  have  been 
to  Fletcher  would  be  from  the  *  valuable  con- 
sideration' which  he  might  obtain  for  their 
publication.  ^ 

a  But  no ;  this  was  not  Fletcher  s  idea  of  the 
matter.  He  understood  that  whatever  papers 
Lord  Byron  left  with  Mr  Dallas  were  left  for 
safe  custody,  because,  as  Mr  Hobhouse  says, 
he  was  going  to  leave  England. 

a  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  leaving  papers 
and  letters,  several  boxes  containing  great 
quantities  of  them,  as  is  afterwards  swom^ 
which  he  considered  of  more  consequence 
than  the  goods  and  chattels  of  which  his  cre- 
ditors had  deprived  him,  with  Mr  Hobhouse 
and  Mrs  Leigh,  Lord  Byron  should  have  se- 
lected a  very  small  bundle  of  particular  letters^ 
and  left  them,  and  them  only,  in  the  charge  of 
another  person,  nearly  two  years  before  he 
went  abroad.     So  small  and  particular  a  selec- 
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tion  from  the  great  mass  of  his  papers  seems 
strange,  unless,  having  high  value  for  them, 
he  did  not  consider  that  which  was  safe  custody 
for  his  other  papers  was  safe  custody  for  these. 
But  there  is  a  stranger  circumstance,  too,  which 
under  the  supposition  that  the  letters  were  so 
left  for  special  safe  custody  when  he  was  going 
abroad,  is  not  only  strange,  but  absolutely 
unaccountable.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  1 8 1 4;  on  which  this  sacred  deposit  was 
supposed  to  be  made,  and  only  a  few  months 
after,  the  person  to  whom  this  precious  charge 
was  given,  took  the  very  step,  the  intention  of 
doing  which  is  said  to  have  produced  the  de- 
posit. He  left  the  country,  and  went  abroad ; 
and  on  the  day  before  he  set  off  from  London, 
in  conversation  with  Lord  Byron,  he  told  him 
that  his  object  in  then  going,  was  to  seek  the 
most  eligible  place  for  a  future  residence  for 
himself  and  his  family  abroad.  Yet  did  no- 
thing pass  upon  the  subject  of  such  a  deposit. 
A  communication  took  place  between  them, 
when  Mr  Dallas  was  at  Bordeaux,  in  Decern- 
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ber,  i8i4*     And  when,  in  March,  i8t5,  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  to  France  brought  him 
home  again,  he  visited  Lord  Byron  as  before ; 
yet  did  nothing  pass  upon  the  subject  of  such 
a  deposit.     At  the  end  of  the  year  i8i5,  Mr 
Dallas  took  his  family  abroad,  and  settled  in 
Normandy,  taking  with  him  the  letters  which 
Lord  Byron  had  made  him  a  present  of.     Lord 
Byron  knew  of  this  second  going  abroad,  and 
heard  from  Mr  Dallas,  when  he  had  fixed  upon 
his  place  of  residence ;  yet  did  nothing  pass 
upon  the  subject  of  such  a  deposit. 

u  But  to  come  nearer  to:  the  time  mentioned 
in  Fletcher  s  affidavit,  that  in  which  his  con- 
versation occurred  with  Lord  Byroo.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  very  same  year,  1816,  his 
Lordship,  being  then  about  to  leave  England, 
himself  proposed  to  Mr  A.  Dallas  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  travels.  A  long  conversation 
took  place  upon  the  subject,  in  which  Mr  Dai- 
las  was  mentioned;  and  his  son  may  well  be 
pard<med,  under  these  circumstances,  for  add- 
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iog   that  he  was  meniioDed  by  Lord  Bycon 
with  a  grateful  feeling,  as  ^  ooe  df  his*  oldest 
and  best  friends.'    His  place  of  residence  was 
referred  to;  and  yet  not  one  word  passed  that 
bad  the  least  reference  to  any  deposit  of  pa- 
pers or  letters,  as  having  been  made  to  him. 
If  Lord  Byron  had  giren  valuable  papers  in 
charge  to  Mr  Dallas  for  safe  custody,  when  bis 
lordship  was  going  abroad,  would  it  not  have 
been   natural  that  he   should  resume  them, 
when  he  found  that  the  person  with  whom  he 
had  deposited  them  was  himself  in  the  situa- 
tion which  had  induced  him  to  put  them  out 
of  his  own  custody  ?    And  when,  in  fact,  he 
was  leaving  the  country,  in  conversing  with 
Mr  Dallas's  son,  would  he  not  mo^t  probably 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance,  as  a  remem- 
brance or  as:  a  renewal  of  the  charge,  if  even 
he  had  not  thought  fit  to  resume  it?    If  there- 
fore Fletcher's  remembrance  of  a  very  casual 
remark  at  the  distance  of  eight  years  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Byron  spoke  loosely,  recollecting  merely 
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the  literary  communication  he  had  so  long  had 
with  Mr  Dallas,  than  to  place  such  an  incidental 
remark'  against  the  body  of  circumstantial 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  to  prove  the 
gift  of  these  letters  to  Mr  Dallas. 

«  The  next  affidavit  is  really  ludicrous  ;  it  is 
sworn  by  the  Honourable  Leicester  Stanhope ; 
and  begins  by  stating  ^  that  for  several  months 
prior,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Lord  Byron's 
death,  which  happened  on  the  19th  of  April 
last,  at  Missolonghi,  an  intimacy  subsisted  be- 
tween him,  the  deponent,  and  the  said  Lord 
Byron.'  It  is  truly  absurd  to  see  how  all  Lord 
Byron's  monthly  friends  prostitute  the  word 
intimacy.  The  reporter  of  his  Lordship's  Con- 
versations, lately  published,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this,  and  the  present  affidavit  is  no 

'  This  reasoning  of  Mr  A.  Dallas  is  weli-fonnded  and 
solid.  It  does  seem  very  idle  to  put  in  such  an  affidavit 
as  Fletcher  s  against  the  circumstantial  affidavit  of  Mr  R. 
G.  Dallas,  the  father,  fortified  as  it  is  by  so  much  collateral 
matter. — ^Editor. 
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less  SO ;  it  shall  be  given  to  the  reader  in  Mr 
Stanhope's  own  words.  The  honourable  de» 
ponent  goes  on  thus  : — 


B  ^  Saith,  that  about  thr^e  mdnths  before  said 
Lord  fiyron's  death,  he,  deponent,  held  a  conver* 
sation  with  said  Lord  Byron,  touching  the  events 
of  his  Lordship's  life,  and  the  publication  thereof 
at  a  future  period ;  and,  upOn  that  occasion,  said 
Lord  Byron,  in  talking  to  him,  deponent,  of  cer- 
tain persons  who,  he  said,  were  in  possession  of 
the  requisite  information  for  writing  a  Memoir, 
or  History  of  his,  said  Lord  Byron's,  Life,  he,  said 
Lord  Byron,  made  no  allusion  whatsoever  to  the 
defendant,'  Robert  Charles  Dallas,  or  to  any  Me- 
moir, or  History  of  his  Lordship,  or  the  events  of 
his  life,    preparing,   or  prepared  by  him,    said 
Robert  Charles  Dallas ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  said 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
above  alluded  to,  named  two  individuals  by  name, 
as  being  the  most  competent  to  write  the  History, 
or  Memoir,  of  his^iife,  neither  of  whom  was  said 
Robert  Charles  Dallas. 
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tt  ^Sahhy  that  said  Lovd  Byron  oever,  ii>  oonver- 
satioii'  which  depoDent  so  had  with  him  as  afore- 
said, or  in  any  other  conversation  which  be,  de- 
ponent, had  with  said  Lord  Byron,  ever  mention- 
ed, or  alluded  to,  the  name  of  said  Robert  Charles 
Dallas,  or  intimated,  or  conveyed,  to  deponent, 
that  he,  said  Lord  Byron,  knew  that  said  Robert 
Gharies'  Dallas  had  any  inttoiion  of  publishing 
any  Memoir,  or  History,  or  Life  of  <his  Lordship, 
or  that  he  had  given  said  Robert  Charles  Dallas 
any  perm  ission  to  write  or  publish  any  thing  con- 
ceming  said  Lord  Byron,  or  any  letters  written 
by  him,  said  Lord  Byron,  and  which  deponent 
thinks  it  extremely  probable  said  Lord  Byron 
would  have  done  had  he  possessed  any  knowledge 
of  said  Robert  Charles  Dallas's  intention  to  publish 
any  thing  concerning  him,  said  Lord  Byron,  and 
more  particularly  if  said  Lord  Byron  had  given 
said  Robert  Charles  Dallas  any  consent  or  per- 
mission so  to  do.'  * 

^  Certainly  these  affidavits  become  totally  inefficacious 
by  attempting  to  prove  too  much.  They  place  a  strange 
reliance  on  negative  evidence.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refe 
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M  The  Honoarable  Leicester  Scanhope's  idea 
of  the  necessary  coromunicativeDess  of  a  few 
months^  intimacy  is  somewhat  new,  and  wiU,  of 
coase,  haye  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  any 
but  the  two  persons  who  are  properly  qualified 
from  writing  any  thing  about  Lord  Byron. 

a  After  this  Mr  Hobhouse  appears  again  to 
aver,  in  an  affidavit,  '  that  for  the  space  of  se- 
venteen years  previous,  and  down  to  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  above-named  Lord  Byron, 
which  happened  about  the  19th  of  April  last, 
he  was  upon  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  Lord  Byron;  and,  during  the 
years  1 8 1 4  and  1 8 1 5,  he  associated  much  with 
Lord  Byron,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  Lord  Byron  from  the  time  he  last  left 
England,  which  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1 8 1 6 ; 
and  the  deponent  declares  that  upon  Lord  By- 
ron's going  abroad,  his  Lordship  left  in  bis 

to  Mr  Dallas's  lener  to  Lord  Byron,  of  Nov.  10,   1819,  to 
blow  away  nil  tbese  weak  inferences. — Editor. 
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hands,  and  under  his  care,  several  boxes,  con- 
taining great  quantities  of  private  letters  and 
papers,  which  he  desired  deponent  to  take  care 
of  for  him  during  his  absence  from  England/ 
He  goes  on  to  swear,  *That  Lord  Byron  did 
also,  previous  to  his  so  going  abroad,  as  de- 
ponent believes,  leave  quantities  of  letters  and 
papers  of  a  private  nature,  with  others  of  his 
friends  in  England  for  safe  custody,  and  to  be 
taken  care  of  for  him.  And,  that  Lord  Byron, 
for  many  years  previous  to  bis  so  going  abroad, 
as  aforesaid,  was  in  the  habit  of  imparting  his 
private  concerns  and  transactions  to  him;  but 
that  Lord  Byron  never  told  him,  or  gave  hira, 
in  any  manner,  to  understand,  that  he  had  pre- 
sented, or  given,  any  letters  whatsoever  to  R. 
C.  Dallas,  for  his  own  use,  or  benefit,  or  to  be 
published.'  . 

a  If  this  assertion  is  good  for  any  thing,  it  is 
good  to  prove  Lord  Byron  did  not  leave  the 
letters  with  Mr  Dallas /or  safe  custody;  for,  if 
in  the  course  of  such  confidential  communica- 
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tioD,  as  is  here  described,  his  Lordship  never 
mentioned  to  Mr  Hobhouse  having  done  so, 
even  while  placing  large  quantities  of  papers 
in  his  own  hands  for  safe  custody,  -when  it 
would  have  been  so  very  natural  to  refer  to  the 
circumstance,  the  inference  is  strong  that  no 
such  circumstance  took  place.  If  Lord  Byron 
had  mentioned  to  Mr  Hobhouse  having  so 
done,  he  certainly  would  have  sworn  to  that 
fact,  when,  from  the  paucity  of  positive  infor- 
mation, he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
swearing  to  suppositions,  as  has  been  shown. 
The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus :  Mr  Hobhouse 
does  swear  that  Lord  Byron  did  not  tell  him  that 
he  had  given  the  letters  to  Mr  Dallas;  and  Mr 
Hobhouse  does  not  swear  that  Lord  Byron  told 
him  he  had  left  them  for  safe  custody  with  Mr 
Dallas :  the  one  proves  one  fact  at  least,  as  much 
as  the  other  proves  the  other,  and,  therefore, 
in  this  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  the  affi- 
davit the  balance  is  nothing.' 

'  The  balance  is  certainly  nothing^  as  far  as  affects  the 
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«  Mr  Hobhouse  ends  his  affidavit  by  swearing 
'  that  Lord  By roo  had  it  in  contemplation,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  deponent,  to  go  abroad  about 
J  une,  1 8 1 4)  and  had  actually  made  preparations 
for  such  his  last^mentioned  journey,  and  that 
the  deponent  had  agreed  to  accompany  him ; 
but  that  Lord  Byron  afterwards  altered  his  in- 
tention, and  did  not  go.' 

«  This  point  also  forms  the  opening  assertion 
of  the  next  deponent,  the  Honourable  Augusta 
Mary  Leigh,  the  half-sister  of  the  late  Lord  By- 
ron. She  states  that  she  well  remembers  that 
Lord  Byron  did,  about  June,  i8i4>  make  pre- 
parations, and  then  had  it  in  contemplation  to 


question  of  $afe  custody :  but  the  result  is  decidedly  in 
Mr  Dallas's  favour,  to  prove  the  futility  of  the  other  nega- 
tive evidence  set  up  by  his  opponents  in  this  case — the 
fact  of  such  letters  having  been  delivered  to  Mr  Dallas 
being  self-evident,  and  no  mention  of  this  fact  being  made 
by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr  Hobhouse. — ^Editor. 
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go  abroad ;  but  that  he  did  not  then  go  abroad, 
as  he  had  contemplated  and  intended. 

«  When  a  ]ady  swears  merely  to  her  remem- 
brance, she  may  very  innocently  make  a  mistake 
in  a  year,  especially  after  the  lapse  often  years 
since  the  circumstance  took  place.  But,  in  this 
case^  Mr  Hobhonse  swears  ^  to  the  knowledge  cj- 
the  deponent;  tlierefore  we  are  bonnd,  not  only 
to  believe  what  he  asserts,  but  to  understand 
that,  previous  to  so  positive  an  assertion  upon 
a  point  where  the  difference  of  time  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  matter,  he  must  have  con- 
sulted any  memorandums  he  may  have  made, 
referred  to  pocket-books  or  letters,  s6  as  to  con- 
vince himself  from  soine  mcNre  tangible  data 
than  that  furnished  by  memory,  that  it  really 
was  ^  about  June,  1814/  and  not  ^  about  Ju^e, 
1 8 1 3,^  that  the  intention  of  going  abroad  existed 
in  Lord  Byron's  mind. 

« These  obsdrvartions  have  arisen  from  a  sin- 
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gular  coincidence.  Amongst  the  late  Mr  Dal- 
las's papers  his  son  has  found  a  printed  cata- 
logue of  books  belonging  to  Lord  Byron,  to  be 
sold.  He  had  frequently  before  seen  this  ca- 
talogue, and  been  informed  by  Mr  Dallas  that 
it  referred  to  an  intended  sale  of  Lord  Byron's 
library,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intention  to  go  abroad ;  but  that 
he  altered  his  intention  before  the  day  of  sale, 
though  after  the  announcement;  and  that  con- 
sequently the  books  were  saved  JFrom  the  ham- 
mer. The  catalogue  is  curious,  as  many  of  the 
books  were  presentation  copies,  given  to  his 
Lordship  by  the  authors,  with  their  autographs 
in  them;  but  its  particular  curiosity  is  from  its 
containing  the  following  description  of  two  lots : 

uLot  i5i.  A  silver  sepulchral  urn,  made  with 
great  taste.  Within  it  are  contained 
human  bones,  taken  from  a  tomb 
within  the  long  wall  of  Athens,  in 
the  month  of  February,  1 8 1 1 .  The 
urn  weighs  1 87  oz.  5  dwt. 
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u  Lot  i53.    A. silver  cup^  containing 

«  ^Root  of  hemlock  gather*d  io  the  dark,' 

according  to  the  direction  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth.  The  hemlock 
was  plucked  at  Athens  by  the  noble 
proprietor,  in  i8ii. — The  silver  cup 
weighs  29  oz.  8  dwts. 

«  The  title-page  of  this  catalogue  is  as  follows : 

«  'A  catalogue  of  hooks,  the  property  of  a 
nobleman  about  to  leave  England  on  a  tour  to  the 
Morea,  To  which  are  added  a  silver  sepulchral 
urn,  containing  relics  brought  from  Athens,  in 
1 8 1 1 ;  and  a  silver  cup,  the  property  of  the  same 
noble  person ;  which  will  be  sold  by  auction  by 
R.  H.  Evans,  at  his  house.  No.  26,  Pall  Mall,  on 
Thursday,  July  8th,  and  the  following  day.  Cata- 
logues to  be  had,  and  the  books  viewed  at  the 
place  of  sale.' 

a  So  far  this  all  corroborates  the  statement 

D. 
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made  in  the  two  affidavits  under  consideration, 
that  Lord  Byron  intended  to  go  abroad,  and 
made  preparations  to  that  effect,  about  June — 
for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  8th  of  July  may 
fairly  come  within  the  interpretation  of  that 
phrase.*  There  is,  however,  a  generally  neg- 
lected part  of  the  title-page,  which  happened  to 
catch  the  Editor's  eye  on  reading  it  over;  it  is 
the  date  following  the  printers  name,  which 
runs  thus,  *  Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co.  Cle- 
veland^rowy  St  James's ^  i8i3.'  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  typographical  error,  and  this  sale  of 
books  may  really  have  been  a  part  of  the  pre- 
paration for  going  abroad,  which  Mr  Hobhouse 
and  Mrs  Leigh  swear  was  made  by  Lord  Byron 
in  i8i4;  or  should  the  date  of  this  catalogue 
be  correct,  probably  Lord  Byron  made  an  an- 
nual preparation  for  leaving  England  about  June, 
If  any  reader  happens  to  know  of  a  similar 


*  «  The  gift  of  the  letters  to  Mr  Dallas  was  made  by  Lord 
Byron,  on  the  loth  of  June,  1814,  in  performance  of  a 
promise  made  in  April,  1 8 1 2. » 
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preparation  made  by  Lord  Byron,  about  June, 
in  the  year  1812,  or  about  June,  in  the  year 
i8i5,  the  chain  of  preparations  between  his  first 
return  about  June,  in  181 1,  and  his  second 
departure,  about  June,  1816,  will  be  establish- 
ed, and  the  fact  of  the  two  preparations  before 
referred  to  will  be  strongly  corroborated. 

R  The  object  of  Mr  Hobhouse  and  Mrs  Leigh 
is  to  establish  their  statement,  that  Lord  Byron 
placed  the  letters  in  question  with  Mr  Dallas, 
for  safe  custody,  *  being  about  to  leave  the  coun* 
try^  That  statement  would  altogether  fall  to 
the  ground  if  Lord  Byron's  intention  to  go 
abroad  was  in  June,  1 8 1 3,  as  he  gave  the  letters 
in  June  1 8 1 4)  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  aban- 
doned his  intention,  having  promised  to  give 
one  of  them  in  April,  1812,  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore he  formed  his  intention.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  proof  in  print  that 
the  intention  to  leave  the  country  was  in  1 8 1 3, 
that  Mr  Hobhouse,  in  his  affidavit  concerning 
his  knorvledge  of  the  fact,  did  not  mention  or 
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allude  to  some  of  the  tangible  data  upon  which 
he  doubtless  established  that  knowledge  in  his 
own  mind,  instead  of  resting  altogether  upon 
the  corroborative  remembrance  of  Mrs  Leigh. 

• 

« 'Mrs  Leigh^  by  her^ffidavit,  further  presents, 
upon  oath,  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Mr  Hobhouse  had  already 
exhibited,  respecting  the  fact  of  Lord  Byron's 
never  having  mentioned  either  the  delivery  for 
safe  custody,  or  the  gift  of  the  disputed  letters. 
This  account  having  been  sufficiently  audited 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
in  the  present,  that  a  similar  examination  of  it 
leads  to  a  similar  conclusion  that  the  balance 

is  NOTHING. 

«  This  honourable  lady,  tipon  her  oath,  de- 
clares also,  that  she  '  believes  that  such  letters 
were  left  or  deposited,  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
care  or  keeping  of  R.  C.  Dallas,  for  the  use  of 
him,  the  said  Lord  Byron,  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  Lordship  left  such  other  letters  and  pa- 
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pers  ^ith  deponent  and  others  of  bi&  friends' 
— that  is  to  say^  she  swears  that  she  does  not 
believe  Mr  Dallas's  assertion  upon  oath,  which 
she  must  have  seen,  as  these  affidavits  were 
filed  in  answer  to  it.  Mr  Dallas  felt  it  unne- 
cessary to  give  himself  the  pain  of  positively 
contradicting  the  belief  sworn  to  in  this  affidavit. 
But  his  son  refers  the  reader  to  the  whole  of 
the  foregoing  observations,  that  he  may  form 
his  opinion  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
contradiction  might  have  been  given. 

«<The  narrative  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
After  a  considerable,  though  unavoidable  delay, 
arising  from  the  mass  of  business  which  pe- 
remptorily occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  public  sittings,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  on  the  consideration  of  the  cause, 
HoBHOUSE  V.  Dallas,  out  of  its  proper  rota- 
tion. This  was  resisted ;  but  Lord  Eldon  being 
informed  of  the  pressing  nature  of  the  business, 
kindly  consented  to  take  the  papers  to  his 
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house,  and  without  calling  for  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  gave  his  decision  at  a  private  sitting/ 
Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1824,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  follov^ing  judg- 
ment in  his  private  room.  It  is  copied  lite- 
rally from  the  short-hand  writer's  notes. 


it  ^LoRD  Ghahcillor. — In  the  case' of  Hobhouse 
and  Dallas^  I  shall  reserve  my  judgment  on  one 
point  till  Wednesday,  because  I  think  it  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  point.  But  upon  the  point, 
whether  this  gentleman  can  puhlish  the  letters 
that  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  himselfi  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  do 
that.  I  apprehend  the  law,  as  it  has  been  settled 
with  respect  to  letters — the  property  in  letters  is, 
(and  whether  that  was  a  decision  that  could  very 
well  have  stood  at  first  or  not,  ^  I  will  not  under- 

'  «  It  is  owing  to  this  circnmstance  that  no  report  of  the 
cause  has  appeared  in  the  public  papers. » 

*  This  certainly  does  seem  to  be  most  extraordinary 
law.     Surely  the  property  is  in  all  reason  thus  transferred 
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take  to  say,  but  it  is  so  settled,  therefore  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  trouble  myself  at  all  about  it), 
that  if  A.  writes  a  letter  to  B.,  B.  has  the  property 
iu  that  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
keeping  it,  but  no  property  in  it  to  publish  it; 
and,  therefore,  the  consequence  of  that  is,  that 
unless  the  point  which  relates  to  the  letters  that 
were  written  by  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother  is  a 
point  that  can  be  extended  to  the  letters  written 
by  Lord  Byron  to  this  gentleman  himself, — unless 
the  point  on  the  first  case  affect  the  point  on  the 
second,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  letters  written 
to  himself  clearly  fall  within  that  rule  which  I  am 
now  alluding  to. 

«  '  The  other  is  a  thing  which,  after  carefully 
reading  the  bill,  and  answers  of  these  gentlemen 


from  A.  to  B.,  pardy  as  (i^ift,  and  often  indeed,  partly  by 
purchase;  for  then  postage  is  a  price,  and  sometimes  a 
heary  price.  The  right  of  property  is  one  thing,  the 
right  to  publish  another ; — but  where  any  one  has  a  right 
to  publish  the  matter,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  receiver, 
and  not  the  executor  of  the  writer  of  the  letter. — ^Editob. 
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who  propose  to  be  the  publishers,  I  have  formed 
an  inclination  of  opinion  about  it,  but  which  I 
will  not  at  this  moment  express,  because  I  think 
that  opinion  must  be  wrong,  unless  it  is  founded 
on  every  word  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  answer 
relative  to  the  transaction  of  Lord  Byron's  put- 
ting these  letters  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Dallas. 
That  is  a  point  on  which  I  would  rather  reserve 
my  opinion  till  Wednesday  morning,  and  then  I 
will  conclude  it  with  respect  to  that  question. 
With  respect  to  the  letters  written  to  himself,  I 
confess  I  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.     And 
there  is  another  circumstance  too,  I  think,  which 
is,  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  with  respect  to 
letters  written  by  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother — it 
is  a  very  different  thing,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
publishing  as  information  what  those  letters  may 
have  communicated  as  matters  of  fact,  and  publish- 
ing the  letters  themselves.     If  you  are  here  on 
Wednesday  morning,  I  will  give  you  my  judg- 
ment on  the  point  which  I  have  reserved,  and  if 
you  are  not  here,  I  will  give  it  on  Saturday.' 

<(^  Counsel. — Then  of  course  the  injunction  con- 

i 
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tinues  as  to  the  letters  written  to  Mr  Dallas  liim- 
selfr 

u  ^LoRD  Chancellor. — ^Tes ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  others,  that  will  stand  oyer  till  Wednesday. 
I  don't  see,  if  an  action  was  brought  against  Mr 
Dallas  for  publishing  the  other  letters,  I  don't  see 
how  he  could  defend  that  action ;  for  the  question 
about  the  other  letters  depends  entirely,  I  think, 
on  what  is  supposed  to  have  passed  between 
himself  and  Lord  Byron  alone ;  and,  therefore, 
if  an  action  was  brought  against  him,  there  could 
be  no  evidence  at  all  that  would  take  his  case  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  law.' ' 

» 

a  These  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 

^  The  constmction  of  this  part  of  the  injunction,  then, 
seems  to  he,  that  the  prima  facie  right  to  the  property  of 
the  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother  heing  in  Lord 
Byron's  executors,  Mr  Dallas  could  produce  no  eyidence 
at  law  to  support  the  transfer  of  that  property  ; — not 
heing  quatified  in  a  court  of  law  to  he  witness  in  his  own 
cause.  In  conscience,  the  circumstances  in  favour  of  the 
transfer,  or  gift,  seem  clearly  with  Air  Dallas, — ^Editor. 

VOL.    I.  E 
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decision,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Nothing  took  place 
on  the  Wednesday  with  respect  to  the  reserved 
point;  but  his  Lordship  left  town  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  and  previously  to  so  doing,  he 
desired  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  to  inform; 
Mr  Dallas's  solicitor,  that  ^  the  injunction  must 
remain  in  all  its  points/ 

«  That  no  step  might  be  omitted  which  could 
by  possibility  enable  Mr  Dallas  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the  public,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  the  executors  by 
the  parties  restrained  by  the  injunction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  from  publishing  the  letters 
in  question :  — 

a  '  To  the  Executors  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 

Lord  Byron. 

li*' London^  il^tti  of  September^  1824. 

«  '  Gentlemen, 

«  'As  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  given  his  opinion 
til  at  the  Letters  of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  contained 
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in  the  work  which  we  intended  to  publish,  cannot 
be  made  public  without  the  permission  of  his 
Lordship's  executors,  we  beg  to  state  to  you,  that 
the  work  in  question  has  been  perused  by  the 
present  Lord  Byron,  who  has  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  it,  and  his  desire  that  it  should  ap- 
pear; and  we  now  request  the  permission  of  the 
executors  for  its  publication,  declaring,*  at  the 
same  time,  our  readiness  to  submit  the  work  to 
the  inspection  of  any  person  to  be  mutually  ap- 
proved of  by  both  parties  in  this  transaction;  and 
if  any  omissions  should  be  suggested,  to  make  all 
such  as,  upon  a  fair  examination,  may  be  con- 
sidered proper. 

"'The  favour  of  an  immediate  answer  is  re 
quested,  addressed  under  cover  to  our  solicitors, 
Messrs  S.  Turner  and  Son,  Red  Lion-square. 

« 'We remain,  gentlemen, 

«  '  Your  most  obedient  servants, 
« '  Alex.  R.  C.  Dallas,  for  R.  C.  Dallas, 
('  'Charles  Knight,  for  myself, 
and  Henat  Colbtjrn.' 
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« In  consequence  of  this  letter  written  by  the 
parties  to  the  executors  themselves,  Messrs 
Turner  and  Son,  the  solicitors  to  those  parties, 
received  the  following  letter,  without  a  date, 
from  Mr  Charles  Hanson,  the  solicitor  to  the 
executors : — 


« '  Gentlemen, 

u  '  Hothouse  and.aivother  v.  Dallas  and  others. 

«  'Lam  directedby  the  executors  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron,  in  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  them  by 
your  clients,  containing  a  proposal  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  late  Lord  Byron's  letters  in  the 
work,  in  question, .  to  inform  you,  that  the  execu- 
tors do  not  deem  it  proper  to  sanction  the  pub- 
lication of  any  of  Lord  Byron'a  letters ;  and  that 
they  are  advised  to  pursue  legal  measures  to 
compel  the  delivering  up  to  them  such  of  the 
letters  as  they  are  entitled,.as  his  representatives, 
to  possess.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  exe- 
cutors that  a  publication  of  the  letters  in  questicm 
has  been  contemplated  abroad.     The  executors 
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do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  report ;  but  I 
think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  if  such  a  thing; 
should  be  done,  it  will  be  deemed  by  the  executors 
a  .contempt  of  the .  Injunction  granted  in  tliis 
cause. 

(t^Iam,  etc. 

«-*Chas.  Hanson.' 


This  letter  having  closed  every  possible  ave- 
nue by  w^hich  the  correspondence  could  be 
given  to  the  British  public,  as  had  been  pro- 
mised, Mr  Dallas  was  placed  in  the  situation 
which  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  nar- 
rative ;  and  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  him 
but  the  step  which  he  has  since  taken.  He  there- 
in trusts  that  th«  Recollections  will  suffi- 
ciently establish  the  propriety  of  the  intended 
publication,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  nature  of  its 
contents;  and  he  has  given  this  Statement  to  the 
public,  with  a  view  to  prove  the  propriety  of 
Mr  Dallas's  intention  and  conduct  in  promising 
its  publication ;  and  the  existence  of  the  Injunc- 
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lion  relieves  him  from  all  blame  in  not  perform- 
ing bis  promise  in  England. 

a  After  the  full  statement  that  has  been  made, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  the  reader 
much  longer.  There  are,  however,  three  points 
to  which  Mr  A.  Dallas  begs  to  draw  attention : 
— The  first  is  the  difference  between  the  words 
'private  and  ^ confidentiaV  The  parties  who 
oppose  the  publication  of  the  Correspondence 
made  use  of  them  as  synonymous ;  against  this 
use  of  them  the  parties  who  intended  the  pa- 
blication  distinctly  protest.  The  private  letters 
of  a  public  man  are  those  in  which,  unre- 
strained by  the  present  intention  of  publication 
to  the  world,  he  naturally  and  inartificially 
conveys iiis  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  opinions 
to  a  friend.  Can  it  be  said  that  when  a  man^s 
celebrity  has  raised  him  from  his  peculiar  circle 
to  belong  to  the  unlimited  one  of  all  mankind, 
and  when  his  death  has.  made  him  the  subject 
of  history,  and  rendered  the  development  of 
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his  character  interesting  to  all  the  world,  it  is  a 
breach  of  confidence  to  give  to  the  world  such 
private  letters  so  written?  Confidential  letters 
are  those  in  which  any  man  intrusts  that  which 
at  the  time  he  would  not  make  known,  to  the 
keeping. and  secrecy  of  one  in  whom  he  con- 
fides. Such  letters,  it  is  a  hreach  of  confidence, 
and  highly  dishonourable,  to  publish.  Mr  A. 
Dallas  submits  these  definitions  to  the  criticism 
of  the  public;  and  by  them  he  wishes  the  matter 
in  question  to  be  tried.  Messrs  Hobhouse  and 
Hanson,  without  ever  having  read  one  word  of 
the  letters  proposed  to  be  published,  swear, 
that  they  are  confidential,  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  them  would  be  a  breach  of  honour 
and  confidence.  Mr  Dallas,  Mr  Spearman,  Mr 
Knight,  and  Mr  A.  Dallas,  after  having  carefully 
read  overall  the  letters^  swear,  that  they  are  not 
confidential.  Mr  Dallas  not  only  acknowledges 
that  they  are  private^  according  to  the  above 
definition,  but  he  publishes  them  because  they 
are  so ;   if  they  were  not,  they  would  not  be 
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worth  publishing  now.  But  had  they  been  confi- 
dential^ no  inducement  on  earth  would  have  pre- 
vailed with  Mr  Dallas  to  submit  them  to  the 
inspection  of  any  third  person  whatever,  niuch 
less  to  publish  them. 

«  The  second  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
reluctance  of  Mr  Dallas  to  submit  the  Corre- 
spondence to  the  inspection  of  the  executors^ 
with  a  view  to  their  decision  on  its  publication. 
This  point  has  been  already  incidentally  touch- 
ed upon;  but  a  few  more  observations  may, 
perhaps,  be  pardonable.  Mr  Dallas  never  de- 
niedjthe  right  of  an  executor  to  prevent  the 
posthumous  publication  of  letters  which  were 
either  libellous,  or  injurious  to  the  deceased, 
or  otherwise  improper  for  publication;  but, 
without  adverting  to  the  legal  question,  he  did 
deny  that  persons  differing  from  an  author  in 
opinions  respecting  religion,  morality,  politics, 
and  patriotism,  ought  to  have  unlimited  control, 
and  the  power  of  an  unalterable  veto,  over  a 
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work,  in  which  those  subjects  were  more  or 
less  discussed.  For  this  reason  he  refused  to 
submit  the  work  in  question  to  Messrs  Hob- 
house  and  Hanson,  because,  as  for  as  he  knew, 
or  had  heard  of  either,  he  had  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  he  differed  materially  from  them 
both  on  one  or  other  of  those  points.  But  when 
a  third  person  was  mentioned,  to  whom  the 
book  might  be  submitted,  the  greatest  readiness 
was  shown  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement ; 
and  the  proposition  contained  in  the  final  letter 
to  the  executors,  is  exactly  the  same  as  w^s 
made  in  a  previous  stage  of  the  business  through 
the  present  Lord  Byron. 

a  The  third  point  to  be  mentioned  is  that,  after 
reading  this  narrative,  it  cannot  but  be  painful 
to  be  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  executors  amounts,  by  their  own 
confession  in  the  affidavits,  to  a  matter  of  pro- 
perty only.  They  cannot  venture  to  say,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  work,  that  they  oppose  its  publica- 
tion in  tenderness  to  Lord  Byron's  character; 
they  know  it  is  more  likely  to  exalt  his  character, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  exalted,  than  any  otthier  work 
that  can  be  written  ;*  they  know  that  those  who 
most  desire  to  see  Lord  Byron's  character 
placed,  if  possible,  in  a  better  light  than  it  stands 
at  present,  approve  of  the  work,  and  wish  it  to 
be  made  public.  Neither  cau  they  yenture  to 
say  that  they  fear  to  allow  this  Correspondence 
to  appear,  lest  it  should  be  taken  as  a  precedent, 
^d  other  letters  less  proper  should  afterwards 
come  forth ;  for  they  have  the  power  offered  to 
them  of  sanctioning  the  work  in  the  titl&-page 
by  their  ^permissions'  which  would  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  resist  any  unsanc^corteef  publication. 
They,  therefore,  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  as 
they  do  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  that 
their  opposition  is  a  matter  of  property, --^ihat 
is  to  say,  that  they  want  to  make  the  most  of 


*  It  certainly  does  exalt  his  character ;  and  Mr  A.  Dallas 
naturally  sees  this  in  the  strongest  hght. — ^Editob. 
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these  letters  for  the  benefit  of  the  iate  Lord  By- 
ron's legatee.*  ^ 

a  No  one,  under  all  the  circumstances,  can 
doubt,  morally  speaking,  that  Lord  Byron  made 
a  free  gift  to  Mr  Dallas  of  his  mother's  letters. 
OUier  proof  than  that  which  can  now  be  giv- 
en might,    perhaps,   be  necessary  to    satisfy 

'  « It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  believed  that  all  these 
oaths,  as  of  knowledge  upon  surmisin(|;s,  have  for  their 
object  to  add  a  few  hundreds  to  the  hundred  thousand 
of  pounds  that  Lord  Byron  ha»  stripped  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  title  which  they  were  meant  to  support — 
not  to  give  to  his  daughter,  which  would  have  put  the 
silence  of  feeling  upon  the  reproach  of  justice,  but  to 
enrich  his  sister  of  the  half  bloody  she  being  married,  and 
of  course  naturally  bound  only  to  expect  and  to  follow 
the  lortimes  of  her  husband.—^.  Dallas. » 

*  Some  bitterness  must  be  forgiven  to  Mr  Dallas,  though 
it  breaks  out  with  a  good  deal  of  fever  here,  and  in  the 
note.  It  cannot  be  deniejd  that  it  was  a  little  hard  on  the 
present  Peer,  not  to  inh^t  what  remained  out  of  the  sale 
of  Newsteadir^JSiDiTOR, 
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the  requirements  of  law;  but,  certainly,  the 
oaths  that  have  been  sworn  are  not  'calculated 
to  remove  the  moral  conviction  from  the 
mind,  that  the  letters  are  the  property  of  Mr 
Dallas.  As  it  is  not  according  to  the  rules  of 
law  that  matters  of  feeling  are  decided,  there 
is  a  circumstance,  of  no  slight  importance, 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
forming  an  opinion  upon  this  transaction.  For 
many  years  of  his  life  Lord  Byron  never  saw 
Mrs  Leigh,*  and  would  have  no  communica- 
tion  with  her;  he  was  averse  to  the  society  of 
the  sex,  and  thought  lightly  of  family  ties. 
This  separation  continued  from  his  boyhood 
up  to  the  year  1812;  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  period  Mr  Dallas,  continually,  but  fruit- 
lessly, endeavoured  to  induce  Lord  Byron  to 
take  notice  of  Mrs  Leigh.  However,  after  his 
return  to  England,  when  the  publication  of 

'  It  is  believed  tliat  Mrs  Leigh  \vas  brought  up  in  her 
infancy  ^ith  her  half-sister,  the  Countess  of  Chichester, 
by  their  {prandmother,   the   Countess   of  Holdernesse.   - 

KuiTOR. 
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Childe  Harold  was  apjproaching,  his  arguments 
were  urged  with  more  force,  and  Lord  Byron, 
at  length,  yielded  to  them.  The  gift  of  an  early 
copy  of  the  Pilgrimage  was  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  a  renewal  of  intercourse;  and  the  kind 
and  affectionate  terms  in  which  that  gift  was 
expressed,  as  mentioned  in  the  Recollections^ 
were  the  result  of  feelings  which  Mr  Dallas  had 
endeavoured  to  excite.  That  gentleman,  du- 
ring his  life-time,  never  took  merit  to  himself 
for  promoting  this  union,  though  he  has  fre- 
quently mentioned  the  circumstances  to  his  son, 
who  now  makes  use  of  them  without  having 
been  entrusted  to  do  so;  but,  impelled  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  vindicating  his  father  under  the  unex- 
pected treatment  he  has  experienced.* 

'  a  The  result  of  tliis  union,  so  producedy  has  been,  that 
Lord  Byron,  against,  all  moral  right,  has  applied  the 
money  procured  by  the  sale  of  Newstead  Abbey,  to  en- 
rich his  half-sister,  and  left  the  family  title  without  the 
family  estate  which  belonged  to  it.  It  may  be  said  against 
all  moral  ri^ht,  because  the  grant  of  Newstend  was  made 
by  Henry  VIII.,  to  his  ancestor,  as  the  representative,  at 
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«  The  Lord  Chancellor's  decision  sets  the  ques- 
tion of  law  at  rest;  and  Mr  A.  Dallas  is  anxious 
distinctly  to  state,  that  neither  Mr  Dallas  nor 
himself  have  ever  presumed  to  call  in  question 
the  soundness  of  an  opinion  given  by  the  ve- 
nerable Lord  Eldon.    Neither  of  them,  indeed, 

that  time,  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family,  which 
was  afterwards  ennobled  by  Charles  I.,  having  the  estate, 
as  well  as  that  of  Rochdale,  in  possession,  to  support  the 
title  so  given.     Lord  Byron  received  this  title  and  estate 
together  in  collateral  descent^  be  being  the  grand  nephew 
only  of  his  predecessor.     The  law,  which  destroyed  the 
perpetuity  of  entails,  could  not  destroy  the  feebng  which 
makes  a  man  morally  bound  to  transmit  such  honours  and 
such  an  estate  together  to  his  successors  ;  and  had  Lord 
Byron  s  grand-uncle  sold  Newstead  and  Rochdale,  because 
he  had  no  son,  nor  even  brother,  nor  nephew,  nor  cousirij 
to  succeed  him,  but   only  a  grand-nephew,  his  Lordship 
would  have  been  the  first  to  have  felt  the  moral  injustice 
done  him.     Lord  Byron  is  succeeded  in  a  nearer  relation- 
ship than  that  in  which  he  stood  to  his  predecessor ;  yet 
he  leaves  a  title  and  a  name  distinguished  in  almost  every 
generation  from  the  conquest,  without  any  of  the  rewards 
which  were  given  to  the  successive  bearers  of  that  name, 
to  /support  its  ancient  honours. » 
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had  taken  the  legal  view  of  the  subject,  which 
his  Lordship  appears  to  have  entertained ;  and 
they  were  warranted  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
an  issue,  by  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  celebrated  lawyers  at  the  Chancery 
Bar.  Without  such  an  opinion,  they  certainly 
would  not  have  added  the  heavy  expenses  of  a 
Chancery  suit,  to  the  already  considerable  loss 
occasioned  by  the  nearly  completed  prepara- 
tions for  publishing  a  large  edition  of  the 
work  in  quarto.  It  is  particularly  necessary, 
thus  publicly  to  declare  an  humble  submission 
to  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
the  appearance  of  the  work  in  France  may 
induce  a  supposition  that  the  Author  and  Editor 
could  be  guilty  of  am  intentional  contempt  of  that 
Court.  To  prevent  such  a  supposition,  which 
would  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  the  Editor 
has  only  to  declare,  that  the  arrangements  for 
publication  with  Messrs  A.  and  W.  Galignani, 
of  Paris,  were  made  by  Mr  Dallas,  not  only  be- 
fore the  matter  was  decided;  but  that  the  foun- 
dation of  those  arrangements  was  laid  before 
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the  work  was  offered  to  any  bookseller  in 
London.  To  this  fact  the  following  letter  will 
bear  testimony: — 

u  'To  Messrs.  A.  and  W,  Galignani,  Paris. 

n  '5te.  Adresse^  near  Havre  de  Grace,  May  3i,  1824- 

a  *  Gentlemen, 

«  'You  may,  perhaps,  remember  my  calling  at 
your  house  when  I  was  in  Paris  some  time  ago. 
I  write  at  present  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  some 
very  interesting  manuscripts  of  Lord  Byron's, 
which  I  am  going  to  publish  in  London,  where  I 
purpose  to  send  them  as  soon  as  they  are  cqpied^ 
I  am  not  decided  as  to  disposing  of  the  copyrigbt; 
but  whether  I  do  or  not,  I  mean  to  offer  them  to 
a  Paris  publisher  for  a  translation,  so  that  the 
French  and  English  editions  may  appear  at  tbe 
same  time.  I  offer  you  the  preference ;  but  I  beg 
an  immediate  answer,  as  I  mean,  if  you  decline 
the  offer,  to  write  to  a  friend  in  Paris  to  treat  with 
another  respectable  bookseller. 

• 

« 'With  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  you 
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cannot,  it  is  true,  judge  of  that  without  a  more 
particular  .communication ;  but  all  I  wish  at  pre* 
3^nt  to  know  is,  whether  you  would  enter  into 
this  speculation,  if  the  manuscripts  prove  to 
possess  great  interest.  I  would  give  you  a  sight 
of  them,  if  the  distance  between  us  did  not  prevent 
it,  but  in  the  coursi^  of  this  week  they  go  to 
London. 

o*When  I  was  in  P^ris,  I  gave  you  a  print  of 
Lord  Byron.  It  was  much  soiled,  but  cert^ly 
the  best  likeness  I  have  seen  of  him.  Tou  pur- 
posed having  a  reduced  engraving  made  of  it — 
did  you  get  it  done  ? 

a  ^  I  am,  gentlemen, 

u  'Your  humble  servant, 

tt<R.CL  Dallas.' 


«  After  arranging  for  the  publication  in  Eng- 
land, Mr  Dallas  returned  without  loss  of  time 
Co  France.     At  Paris,  he  entered  into  a  written 

E. 
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agreement  with  Messrs  Galignani,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  the  sheets  were  transmitted 
to  them,  as  they  were  struck  off  in  London. 
Mr  Dallas  himself  remained  in  Paris  to  condutt 
the  work  through  the  press;  and  it  had  nearly 
advanced  as  far  as  the  edition  in  England,  when 
the  progress  of  both  was  arrested  by  the  injunc- 
tion. Mr  Dallas  has  been  under  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  the  pecuniary  loss  to  a  large 
amount,  which  the  advanced  state  of  the  work, 
when  stopped,  brings  upon  him  in  England; 
but  this  very  fact  is  a  reason  why  he  should  be 
unable  to  meet  a  similar  Toss  to  nearly  a  similar 
amount  in  France.  And  not  only  were  the  ac- 
tual expenses  incurred  to  be  considered,  but, 
by  suppressing  the  work  in  Paris,  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  the  consequences  of  a  law- 
suit upon  his  formal  contract  there  also.  Mr 
Dallas,  therefore,  was  left  without  a  reasonable 
alternative,  and  the  arrangements  with  Messrs 
Galignani  have  been  allowed  to  proceed ;  and 
this  the  more  necessarily,  as  from  the  number 
of  hands  through  which  the  manuscript  had 
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passed,  and  the  copies  of  it  which  bad  been  dis- 
persed for  translation  and  other  bterary  pur- 
poses, it  was  impossible  to  guard  against  the 
almost  certain  appearance  of  the  work  in  part, 
or  in  the  whole,  however  unsanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  the  editor.  In  these  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs  Gaiignani,  Mr  Knight  and 
Mr  Colburn  were  not,  and  are  not,  in  any  re- 
spect parties ; — the  right  of  such  publication 
having  been  reserved  to  Mr  Dallas  in  the  ori- 
ginal agreement..^ 
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NOTE. 


As,  in  the  first  page  of  tbis  work,  it  is  asserted 
th^t  Lord  ByjroDi  was  hoxn  at  Do^er,  and  as  the 
pjiJbJic  newspapers  stated  thftt,  in  the  inscription 
on  ihe  urn  which  contained  his  Lordship's  relics, 
it  was  said  that  he  was  ^boxn  in  London^  Mr  A. 
Dallas  has  thought  it  right  to  publish  the  extract 
of  a  letter  to  himself,  from  tjbe  Author  of  the 
AecoUectipns,  in  which  hi;9  reasons  for  making 
^he. assertion  are  stated-.^ — 

u  I  find  in  the  newspapers  that  Lord  Byron  is 
stated  on  the  urn  to  have  been  bom  in  London. 
The  year  previous  to  the  January  when  he  was 
born,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Captain  Byron  and  my 
sister  at  Ghantilly.  Lord  Byron's  father  and 
mother,  with  Mrs  Leigh,  then  Augusta  Byron,  a 
child  then  about  four  years  old,  were  in  France. 
I  returned  to  Boulogne,  where  I  then  had  a  house, 
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« 

where  I  was  visited  by  Mrs  Byron,  in  her  way  to 
England;  she  was  pregnant,  and  stopped  at 
Dover,  on  crossing  the  Channel.  That  Lord  Byron 
was  bori^  there,  I  recollect  being  mentioned  both 
by  his  uncle  and  my  sister,  and  I  am  so  fully 
persuaded  o£it  (Captain  Byron  and  my  sister  soon 
followed,  and  staid  some  time  at  Folkestone),' 
that  I  cannot  even  now  give  full  credit  to  the  con- 
trary, and  half  suspect  that  his  mother  might  have 
had  him  christened  in  London,  and  thus  given 
ground  for  a  mistake.)) 

^  It  may  be  added  that  Captain  Byron's  sister,  mother 
to  Colonel  Leigh,  resided  some  years  at  Sandgate,  close 
to  Folkestone,  inhere  the  writer  of  this  note  remembers 
seeing  her — lie  thinks  about  1792.— Editor. 
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LORD  BYRON. 


LORD  BYRON  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain George  Anson  Byron,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  was  married  to  my  sister,  Henrietta-Char- 
lotte. In  consequence  of  this  connexion  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron's  father  and 
mother.  The  former,  whose  name  was  John, 
died  at  Valenciennes,  not  long  after  the  birth 
of  his  son,  which  took  place  at  Dover,  22d  Ja- 
nuary, 1788;  the  latter  went  with  her  child 
into  Scotland,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them  for 
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many  years.  I  heard  of  him  when  a  boy  at 
I)e  Loyaute's  Academy,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  the  old  Lord,  his  grand  uncle,  when 
he  was  placed  at  Harrow.  Captain  Byron  and 
my  sister  were  then  both  defied,  and  I  saw  litde 
of  the  Byron  family  for  several  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  some  of  my 
family  ob^eyved  ia  the  aewgp^ipera  extracts 
from  Lord  Byron's  juvenile  Poems,  which  he 
had  published  under  the  title  of  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness. T  ordered  the  volume,  which  I  received 
on  the  2  7th  of  December.  I  read  it  with  great 
pleasure,  and,  if  it  is  not  saying  too  much  for 
my  own  judgment,  discerned  in  it  mtarks  of 
the  genius  which  hg^s  been  since  so  universally 
acknowledged.  Though  sensible  of  some  per- 
sonal gratification  from  this  proof  of  superior 
talents  breaking  forth  in  the  nephew  of  my 
friend  and  brother,  it  did  not  enter  my  mind 
to.  make  it  the  occasion  of  seeking  the  author, 
till  I  was  urged  to  compliment  him  upon  his 
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publication,  which  I  did  in  the  letter  that  stands 
first  in  the  following  correspondence. 

He  was  called  George  after  his  uncle,  who 
was  his  godfather:  the  name  of  Gordon  had 
been  assumed  by  his  father  in  compliance  with 
a  condition  imposed  by  will  on  the  husband  of 
Miss  Gordon,  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother, 
and  on  the  representatives  of  her  family. 


LETTER  I. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Geobge  Gobdon, 

Lord  Byron. 

^  King's  Roady  Chelseet,  Jan.  6f/i,  1808. 

e 

My  Lord, 

Your  Poems  were  sent  to  me  a  few  days  ago. 
I  have  read  them  with  more  pleasure  than  I  can 
express,  and  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to 
pay  you  a  tribute  on  the  effusions  of  a  noble  mind 
in  strains  so  truly  poetic.  Lest,  however,  such  a 
tribute  from  a  stranger  should  appear  either  ro- 
mantic or  indecorous,  let  me  inform  your  Lord- 
ship that  the  name  of  Byron  is  extremely  dear  to 
me,  and  that  for  some  portion  of  my  life  I  was  in- 
timately connected  with,  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of,  a  near  relation  of  yours,  who  had  begun 
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to  reflect  new  lustre  oh  it,  and  who,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  added  a  large  share  of  laurels  to  tliose 
which  your  Muse  so  sweetly  commemorates:  I 
mean  your  father's  brother,  through  whom  I  also 
knew  your  father  and  mother. 

Your  Poems,  my  Lord,  are  not  only  beautiful 
as  compositions, — they  bespeak  a  heart  glowing 
with  honour,  and  attuned  to  virtue,  which  is  infi- 
nitely the  higher  praise.  Your  addresses  to  New- 
stead  Abbey,  a  place  about  which  I  have  often  con- 
versed with  your  uncle,  are  in  thfe  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  and  the  following  lines  are  in  a  spirit  still 
more  sublime : 

«  I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chilled  is  affection. 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

My  bosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 

That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should  forgive.* 

A  spirit  that  brings  to  my  mind  another  noble 
author,  who  was  not  only  a  fine  poet,  orator,  and 
historian,  but  one  of  the  closest  reasoners  we  have 
on  the  truth  of  that  religion,  of  which  forgiveness 
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is  a  prominent  principle ;  the  great  and  tlie  good 
Lord  Lyttleton,  whose  fame  will  never  die.  His 
son,  to  whom  he  had  transmitted  g^enius  but  not 
virtue,  sparkled  for  a  moment,  and  went  out  like 
a  falling  star,  and  with  him  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct. He  was  the  victim  of  inordinate  passions, 
and  he  will  be  heard  of  in  this  world  only  by  those 
who  reid  the  Eng!ii(h  Peerage.  The  lines  which 
I  have  just  cited,  and  the  sentiments  that  pervade 
youf  volume,  sufficiently  indicate  the  affinity  of 
your  mind  with  the  fofmeif;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  like  him  -fbu.  will  reflect  more  honour  on  the 
Peerage  than  the  Peerage  on  you. 

1  Wish,  my  Lord,  that  it  liAd  been  within  your 
plan,  and  that  you  had  been  permitted  to  insert 
among  your  poems  the  vel*8^s  from  your  friend 
complaining  of  the  warmth  of  your  descriptions. 
It  must  have  been  much  td  his  honour ;  and  from 
the  general  sentiments  of  your  reply,  1  think  your 
Lordship  will  not  long  continue  of  atl  opinion  you 
express  in  it :  I  mean,  that  you  will  not  iilways 
consider  the  strength  of  virtue  lii  some,  and  the 
downhill  career  6f  othet*  yoUng  women,  as  ren- 
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dering  the  perusal  of  very  lively  descriptions  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Those  whom  edacatioH' 
and  early  habits  have  made  strong;,  and  those 
whom  neglected  nurseries  or  corrupt  schools  have 
rendered  weak,  are,  perhaps,  few,  compared  to  the 
number  that  are  for  a  time  undecided  characters ; 
that  is,  who  have  not  been  advanced  to  the  adaman- 
tine rock  of  purity  by  advice  aad  by  example ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  yet  arrived  at  the  steep 
pitch  of  descent,  where  their  progress  cannot  be 
arrested,  but  are  still  within;  the  influence  of.  im- 
pressions. Rousseau  acknowledged  the  danger  of 
warm  descriptions,  in  the  front  of  a  book  in  which 
that  danger  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  his  usual  paradoxical  in- 
consistency, says  it  will  not  be  his  fault,  that  cer- 
tain ruin  ensues,  for  good  girls  should  not  read 
novels.  I  have  not  the  New  Heloise  by  me,  but  I 
translate  the  passage  from  an  Essay  on  Romances 
by  Marmontel:  a  No  chaste  young  woman, »  says 
Rousseau,  «  ever  reads  novels,  and  I  have  given 
this  a  title  sufficiently  expressive  to  show,  on  opeq- 
ingit,  what  is  to  be  expected.  She  who,  in  spite 
of  that  title,  shall  dare  to  read  a  single  page  of  it 
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is  a  lost  young  woman;  but  let  her  not  impute  her 
ruin  to  this  book :  the  mischief  was  done  before, 
and  as  she  has  begun,  let  her  read  to  the  end;  she 
has  nothing  more  to  risk.»  On  this  Marmontel 
asks  if  the  title.  Letters  of  two  Lovers,  is  a  bug- 
bear; and  adds :  «  shall  he  who  puts  sweet  poison 
in  the  reach  of  children  say,  if  they  poison  them- 
selves, that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it?» 

Having  perhaps  already  trespassed  too  much  on 
your  time,  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further, 
but  content  myself  with  referring  your  Lordship 
to.  the  Essay  which  I  have  cited,  for  an  admirable 
critique  on  Rousseau's  Novel.  It  is  printed  with 
MarmonteVs  other  works. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  shall  I  conclude  with  an 
apology  for  my  letter  ?  If  I  thought  one  necessary 
I  would  bum  it:  yet  I  should  feel  myself  both  de- 
lighted and  honoured  if  I  were  sure  your  Lord- 
ship is  better  pleased  with  its  being  put  into  the 
post  than  into  the  fire.  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish 
you  success  in  those  pursuits  to  which  I  conceive 
you  allude  in  your  preface ;  and  I  congratulate  you 
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that,  at  so  early  a  period  of  your  life,  and  in  spite^ 
of  being  a  favourite  of  the  Muses,  you  feel  your- 
self born  for  your  country. 

I  am, 

My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  II. 

To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 
Domnt's  Hotel,  AlbemarU'Streetf  Jan.  70th,  1808. 

Sir, 

Your  letter  was  not  received  till  this  morning,  I 
presume  from  being  addressed  to  me  in  Notts, 
where  I  have  not  resided  since  last  June,  and  as 
the  date  is  the  6th,  you  will  excuse  the  delay  of  my 
answer. 

If  the  little  volume  you  mention  has  given  plea- 
sure to  the  author  of  Percival  and  Jubrey^  I  am  suf- 
ficiently repaid  by  his  praise;  though  our  periodi- 
cal censors  have  been  uncommonly  lenient,  I  con- 
fess a  tribute  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius 
is  still  more  flattering.     But  I  am  afraid  I  should 
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forfeit  all  claim  to  candour,  if  I  did  not  decline 
such  praise  as  I  do  not  deserve;  and  this  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
The  compositions  speak  for  themselves,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  by  their  own  worth  or  demerit :  thus 
far  I  feel  highly  gratified  by  your  favourable  opi- 
nion. But  my  pretensions  to  virtue  are  unluckily 
so  few,  that  though  I  should  be  happy  to  merit, 
I  cannot  accept,  your  applause  in  that  respect. 
One  passage  in  your  letter  struck  me  forcibly :  you 
mention  the  two  Lords Lyttle ton  in  the  manner  they 
respectively  deserve,  and  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
the  person  who  is  now  addressing  you  has  been 
frequently  compared  to  the  latter,  I  know  I  am 
injuring  myself  in  your  esteem  by  this  avowal, 
but  the  circumstance  was  so  remarkable  from  your 
observation,  that  I  cannot  help  relating  the  fact. 
The  events  of  my  short  life  have  been  of  so  sin- 
gular a  nature,  that,  though  the  pride  commonly 
called  honour  has,  and  I  trust  ever  wUl,  prevent  me 
from  disgracing  my  name  by  a  mean  or  cowardly 
action,  I  have  been  already  held  up  as  the  votary 
of  licentiousness,  and  the  disciple  of  infidelity. 
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How  far  justice  may  have  dictated  this  accusation 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but,  like  the  gejitleman  to 
whom  my  religious  friends,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
charity,  have  ahready  devoted  me,  I  am  made  worse 
than  I  really  am.  However,  to  quit  myself  (the 
worst  theme  I  could  pitch  upon,)  and  return  to  my 
poems,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  some  day  have  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  them  in  person.  A  second  edition  is 
now  in  the  press,  with  some  additions  and  consi- 
derable omissions;  you  will  allow  me  to  present 
you  with  a  copy.  The  Critical,  Monthly,  and 
Anti-Jacobin  Reviews  have  been  very  indulgent ; 
but  the  Eclectic  has  pronounced  a  furious  Philip- 
pic, not  against  the  book  but  the  author,  where  you 
will  find  all  I  have  mentioned  asserted  by  a  reve- 
rend divine  who  wrote  the  critique. 

Your  name  and  connexion  with  our  family  have 
been  long  known  to  me,  and  I  hope  your  person 
will  be  not  less  so;  you  will  find  me  an  excellent 
compound  of  a  «  Brainless  »  and  a  u  Stanhope,  n* 

*  Characters  in  the  noyel  of  Percival. 
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I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  this,  for 

« 

my  hand  is  almost  as  bad  as  my  character;  but 
you  will  find  me  as  legibly  as  possible, 

Your  obliged 

and  obedient  Servant, 

Byron. 
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LETTER  III. 


To  Lord  Byron. 


King's  Ready  January  aisf,  1808. 

My  Lord, 

I  AM  much  indebted  to  the  impulse  that  incited 
me  to  write  to  you,  for  the  new  pleasure  it  has 
procured  me. 

Though  your  letter  has  made  some  altera- 
tion in  the  portrait  my  imagination  had  paint- 
ed,  it  has  in  two  points  heightened  it :  the  can- 
dour with  which  you  decline  praise  you  think 
you  do  not  deserve,  and  your  declaration  that 
you  should  be  happy  to  merit  it,  convince  me 
that  you  have  been  very  injudiciously  compared 
to  the  last  Lord  Lyttleton.  I  own  that,  from  the 
design  you  express  in  your  preface  of  resigning  the 
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service  of  the  Muses  for  a  different  vocation,  I 
conceived  you  bent  on  pursuits  which  lead  to  the 
character  of  a  legislator  and  statesman.    I  imagin- 
ed you  at  one  of  the  Universities,  training  your- 
self to  habits  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and 
storing  up  a  large  fiind  of  history  and  law,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  time  when  your  rank  in  society  must 
necessarily  open  to  you  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying a  noble  ambition.     But  I  have  not  taken  up 
the  pen  to  make  your  Lordship's  letter  the  subject 
of  a  sermon :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  sen- 
sible that  if  you  do  indeed  need  the  reform  some 
of  your  friends  think  you  do,  pedantry  will  never 
effect  it;  and  though  my  years  and  the  compli- 
ments you  pay  me  might  be  some  excuse  for  me, 
the  only  inclination  I  feel  at  present  is  to  express 
a  warm  wish  that  so  much  candour,  good  sense, 
and  talent,  may  lead  you  to  the  knowledge  of 
TRUTH,  and  the  enjoyment  of  real  happiness.     I 
write  principally  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
intend  me  by  a  gift  of  the  new  edition  of  your 
•poems,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive;  and  to 
say  that  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  your  expressions 
relative  to  a  meeting  to  pay  my  compliments  to 


you  in  Albemarle-street,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

While  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will  just  say  that 
my  mention  of  Lord  Lyttleton  to  you  who  had 
been  compared  with  him  is  singfular :  but  it  is  no 
less  remarkable  that  before  I  was  of  your  age  I  was 
anxious  to  see  bim,  and  went  from  school  to  the 
House  of  Peers  on  purpose,  when  he  introduced 
a  bill  for  licensing  a  theatre  at  Manchester,  in 
which  1  heard  him  opposed  by  your  relation  Lord 
Carlisle.  No,  no ;  you  are  not  like  him — you  shall 
not  h^  like  him,  except  in  eloquence. 

Pardon  this  last  effustion,  and  belidVe  me  to  be, 

My  Lotd, 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

R.  G.  Dallas. 


1. 
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LETTER  IV.    . 


To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 


Dorant'sy  January  airt,.  1808. 

Sir, 

Whenever  leisure  and  inclination  permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit,  I  shall  feel  truly  gratified  in  a 
personal  acquaintance  ^ith  one  whose  mind  has 
been  long  known  to  me  in  hts.writings. 

You  are  so  far  correct  in  your  conjecture,  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  I  shall  take  my  degree  of  A.  M.  this  term ; 
but  were  reasoning,  eloquence,  or  virtue,  the  ob- 
jects of  my  search,  Granta  is  not  their  metropolis, 
nor  is  the  place  of  her  situation  an  «  El  Dorado,  » 
far  less  an  Utopia.  The  intellects  of  her  children 
are  as  stagnant  as  her  Cam,  and  their  pursuits 
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limited  to  the  Church— not  of  Christ,  but  of  the 
i^earest  benefice. 

As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver,  without 
hyperbole,  it  has  been  tolerably  extensive  in  the 
historical  department;  so  that  few  nations  exist, 
or  have  existed,  with  whose  records  I  am  not  in 
some  degree  acquainted,  from  Herodotus  down  to 
Gibbon.  Of  the  Classics  I  know  about  as  much 
as  most  schoolboys  after  a  discipline  of  thirteen 
years:  of  the  Law  of  the  Landy  as  much  as  enables 
me  to  keep  «  within  the  statute, »  to  use  the  poach- 
er's vocabulary;  I  did  study  «the  Spirit  of  LawJs,') 
and  the  Law  of  Nations ;  but  when  I  saw  the  latter 
violated  every  month,  I  gave  up  my  attempts  at  so 
useless  an  accomplishment:  of  Geographyj  I  have 
seen  more  land  on  maps  than  I  should  wish  to 
traverse  on  foot:  of  Mathematics,  enough  to  give 
me  the  head-ach  without  clearing  the  part  affected : 
of  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Metaphysics,  niore 
than  I  can  comprehend;  and  of  common  sensie  so 
Httle,.that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Byronian  prize  at  each 
of  our  «  Almae  Matres  w  for  the  first  discovery, 
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though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the  Longitade  will 
precede  it. 

I  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and  talked 
nonisense  with  great  decorum :  I  defied  pain,  and 
preached  up  equanimity.  For  some  time  this  did 
very  well,  for  no  one  was  in  pain  for  me  but  my 
friends,  and  none  lost  their  patience  but  my  hear- 
ers. At  last,  a  fall  from  my  horse  convinced  me 
bodily  suffering  was  an  evil;  and  the  worst  of  an 
argument  overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper  at 
the  same  moment,  so  I  quitted  Zeno  for  Aristippus, 
and  conceive  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  <ro  xetxa?. 
In  morality,  I  prefer  Confucius  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  though  the 
two  latter  agree  in  their  opinion  of  marriage.  In 
religion  I  favour  the  Catholic  emancipation,  but 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope ;  and  1  have  refused 
to  take  the  Sacrament,  because  I  do  not  think  eat- 
ing bread  or  drinking  wine  from  the  hand  of  an 
earthly  vicar  will  make  me  an  inheritor  of  heaven. 
I  hold  virtue  in  general,  or  the  virtues  scveraBy^ 
to  be  only  in  the  dispositipn,  each  afieiing,  not  a 
principle.     I  believe  truth  the  prime  attribute  o 
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the  Deity ;  and  death  an  eternal  sleep,  at  least,  of 
the  hody.  Tou  have  here  a  brief  compendium  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  wicked  George  Lord  Byron ; 
and,  till  I  get  a  new  suit,  you  will  perceive  I  am 
badly  clothed.     I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Btron. 


I  considered  these  letters,  though  evidently 
grounded  on  some  occurrences  in  the  still  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  rather  as  jeux  cTesprit  than  as  a 
true  portrait.  I  called  on  him  on  the  24^1^  ^^ 
January,  and  was  delighted  with  the  interview. 
In  a  few  days^  the  27th,  I  dined  with  him,  and  was 
mote  and  more  pleased  with  him.  I  saw  nothing 
to  warrant  the  character  he  had  given  of  himself: 
on  the  contrary,  when  a  young  fellow-collegian, 
who  dined  with  us,  introduced  a  topic  on  which 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  orthodoxy,  he  very 
gracefully  diverted  the  conversation  from  the 
channel  of  ridicule  which  it  had  begun  to  take, 
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and  partly  combated  on  my  side,  though,  as  I  was 
afterwards  convinced,  his  opinion  did  not  differ 
from  his  companion's,  who  was  also  a  polite  gen- 
tleman, and  did  not  make  me  feel  the  contempt 
which  he  probably  entertained  for  the  blindness 
of  my  understanding.  After  this  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently, always  with  new  pleasure,  but  occasion- 
ally mixed  with  pain,  as  intimacy  removed  the 
polite  apprehension  of  offending,  and  showed  me 
his  engrafted  opinions  of  religion.  I  must  say 
engrafted,  for  I  think  he  was  inoculated  by  the 
young  pridelings  of  intellect,  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated at  the  University.  In  the  course  of  the 
spring  he  left  town,  and  I  did  not  see  him  or  hear 
from  him  for  several  months. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  on  receiving  a  note  from  him,  dated 
January  20th,  at  Reddish's  Hotel,  St.  James's- 
street,  requesting  to  see  me  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sunday  following.  I  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment. It  was  his  birth-day,  (January  22d, 
1 809,)  and  that  on  which  he  came  of  age.  He  was 
in  high  spirits;  indeed,  so  high  as  to  seem  to  me 
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more  flippant  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  some 
others,  than  he  had  ever  appeared  before.  But 
be  tempered  the  overflow  of  his  gaiety  with  good 
manners  and  so  much  kindness,  that,  far  from 
being  inclined  to  take  offence,  I  felt  a  hope  that 
by  adopting  forbearance,  I  might  do  him  some 
service  in  an  occasional  argument  or  sentiment : 
for,  although  I  did  not  put  on  solemn  looks,  I  ne- 
ver, for  a  moment,  allowed  him  to  imagine  that 
I  could  adopt  his  opinions  on  sacred  points.  He 
talked  of  the  .Earl  of  Carlisle  with  more  than  in- 
dignation. I  had  heard  him  before  speak  bitterly 
of  that  nobleman,  whose  applause  he  had  courted 
for  his  juvenile  poetry,  and  from  whom  he  received 
a  frigid  answer,  and  little  attention.  But  his  an- 
ger that  morning  proceeded  from  another  cause. 
Overcoming,  or  rather  stifling  the  resentment  of 
the  poet,  he  had  written  to  remind  the  Earl  that 
he  should  be  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  Session  of  Parliament,  in  expectation  of 
being  introduced  by  him,  and,  being  presented  as 
his  near  relation,  saved  some  trouble  and  awk- 
wardness. A  cold  reply  informed  him,  techni- 
cally, of  the  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  nothing 
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more.  Extremely  nettled,  he  determined  to  lash 
his  relation  with  all  the  gall  he  could  throw  into 
satire.  He  declaimed  against  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, and  abjured  even  the  society  of  his  sister* 
When  he  had  vented  his  resentment  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  attacked  the  editor  and  other  writers  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  then  told  me  that)  since 
I  last  saw  him,  he  had  written  a  Satire  on  them, 
which  he  wished  me  to  read.  He  put  it  into  my 
hands,  and  I  took  it  home.  I  was  surprised  and 
charmed  with  the  nerve  it  evinced.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  him  upon  it,  and  he  requested  me  to  get 
it  published  without  his  name.  I  offered  it  to  the 
house  of  Messrs  Longman  and  Go. ;  but  they  de- 
clined it,  from  its  asperity.  I  then  gave  it  to 
Mr  Cawthorn,  by  whom  it  was  published. 
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LETTER  V. 
To  Lord  Btron. 

King's  Road,  January  2^,  1809. 

Mt  dear  Lord  Btron^ 

I  HAVE  read  your  Satire  with  infinite  pleasure, 
and  were  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  mind 
to  he  certain  that  it  cannot  stoop  to  flattery,  I 
would  tell  you  that  it  rivals  the  Baviad  and  Mae- 
viad ;  but,  till  my  praise  is  of  that  value,  I  will  not 
be  profi^se  of  it. 

I  think  in  general  with  you  of  the  literary  merit 
of  the  writers  introduced.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  your  distinction  in  Scott's  character; 
— a  man  of  genius  adopting  subjects  which  men 
of  genius  will  hardly  read  twice,  if  they  can  go 
VOL.  I.  2 
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through  them  once.  But,  in  allowing  Mr  Scott 
to  be  a  man  of  genius,  and  agreeing,  as  you  must? 
after  the  compliments  you  pay  to  Campbell  and 
M'Neil,  that  he  is  not  the  only  one  Scotland  has 
produced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice,  or  mo- 
dify, your  note  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the 
kilted  goddess,  who,  after  all,  in  having  to  kiss 
such  a  son  as  you,  picture  JeflFrey,  can  be  but  a 
spurious  germ  of  divinity. 

As  you  have  given  me  the  flattering  office  of 
looking  over  your  poem  with  more  than  a  com- 
mon reader's  eye,  I  shall  scrutinize,  and  suggest 
any  change  I  may  think  advantageous.  And,  in 
the  first  place,  I  propose  to  you  an  alteration  of 
the  title.  u  The  British  Bards  »  '  immediately 
brings  to  the  imagination  those  who  were  slain 
by  the  first  Edward.  If  you  prefer  it  to  the  one  I 
am  going  to  offer,  at  least  let  the  definite  article 
be  left  out.  I  would  fain  have  you  however  call 
the  Satire,  «  The  Parish  Poor  of  Parnassus;  n  which 
will  afford  an.  opportunity  for  a  note  of  this  nature: 

'  This  iras  the  intended  title  of  the  Satire. 
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— tt  Booksellers  have  been  called  the  midwives  of 
literature;  with  how  much  more  propriety  may 
they  now  be  tewned  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Par- 
nassus, and  keepers  of  the  workliouse  of  that  de- 
solated spot,  n 

I  enclose  a  few  other  alterations  of  passag^es, 
straws  on  the  surface,  which  you  would  make 
yourself,  were  you  to  correct  the  press. 

I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some 
two  dozen  lines,  which,  if  they  neither  offend  your 
ear  nor  your  judgment,  I  wish  you  would  adopt, 
on  account  of  the  occasion  which  has  prompted 
them.    I  am  acquainted  with  ***,  and,  though  not 
on  terms  of  very  close  intimacy,  I  know  him  suf- 
ficiently to  esteem  him  as  a  man.     He  has  but  a 
slender  income,  out  of  which  he  manages  to  sup- 
port two  of  his  relations.     His  literary  standard 
is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  his  objects  have 
invariably  been  good  ones.     Now  for  any  author 
to'  step  out  of  the  common  track  of  criticism  to 
make  a  victim  of  such  a  man,  by  the  means  of  a 
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particular  book,  made  up  of  unfair  ridicule  and 
caricature,  for  the  venal  purpose  of  collecting  a 
few  guineas,  is  not  only  unworthy  of  a  scholar,  but 
betrays  the  malignity  of  a  demon.  If  you  think 
my  lines  feeble,  let  your  own  breast  inspire  your 
pen  on  the  occasion,  and  send  me  some. 

I  shall  delay  the  printing  as  little  as  possible; 
but  I  have  some  apprehension  as  to  the  readiness 
of  my  publishers  to  undertake  the  sale,  for  they 
have  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Poor  of 
Parnassus  to  dispose  of.  I  will  see  them  without 
delay,  ^nd  persuade  them  to  it  if  I  can;  if  not,  I 
will  employ  some  other.  Southey  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  theirs,  and  I  must  be  ingenuous  enough 
to  tell  you,  that  though  I  have  ever  disapproved  of 
the  absurd  attempt  to  alter,  or  rather  destroy,  the 
harmony  of  our  verse,  and  found  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Madoc  tedious,  I  think  the  power  of  imagination, 
though  of  the  marvellous,  displayed  in  Thalaba, 

«  Arabia's  monstroas,  wild,  and  wondrous  son,w 

evinces  genius. 
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I  see  your  Muse  has  given  a  couplet  to  your 
noble  relation; — I  doubt  whether  it  will  not  be 
read  as  the  two  severest  lines  in  the  Satire,  and  do, 
what  I  could  wish  avoided  for  the  present,  betray 
the  author,  which  will  render  abortive  a  thou£;ht 
that  has  entered  my  mind,  of  having  the  Satire 
most  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Satirist^  which, 
on  its  being  known  afterwards  to  be  yours,  would 
raise  a  laugh  against  your  enemies  in  that  quarter. 
Consider,  and  tell  me,  whether  the  lines  shall 
stand.'     I  agree  that  there  is  only  one  among  the 

'  The  lines  were : — 

On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile. 
And  crowns  a  new  Hoscommon  in  Carlisle. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  tliis  compliment,  after  what 
I  had  so  lately  heard  him  say  of  Lord  Carlisle;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  couplet  was  composed  before  he  had  written  to 
his  Lordship,  and  perhaps  in  contemplation  of  the  attention 
he  expected  from  him  when  he  came  of  age.  He  brought 
the  Satire  from  Newstead  to  London  unaltered,  and  had 
not  revised  it  when  he  put  it  into  my  hands.  He  not  only 
changed  it,  but  added  lines  and  notes,  as  the  poem  was 
going  through  the  press. 
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peers  on  whom  Apollo  deigns  to  smile;  but,  be- 
lieve me,  that  peer  is  no  relation  of  yours. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  not  found  a  place  among 
the  genuine  Sons  of  Apollo  for  Crabbe,  who,  in 
spite  of  something  bordering  on  servility  in  his 
dedication,  may  surely  rank  with  some  you  have 
admitted  to  Jbis  temple.  And  now,  before  I  lay 
down  my  pen,  I  will  tell  you  the  passage  which 
gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure— that  on  Little.  I 
am  no  preacher,  but  it  is  very  pleasing  to  read 
such  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  you;  to  find  you  an  advocate  for  keeping  a  veil 
over  the  despotism  of  the  senses.  Such  poems 
are  far  more  dangerous  to  society  than  Roches- 
ter's. In  your  concluding  line  on  Little,  I  would, 
though  in  a  quotation,  substitute,  liney  or  /aj, 
for  life: 

tt  She  bids  thee  mend  thy  line  and  sin  no  more. » ' 

'  In  the  original  the  words  were  «  mend  thy  life."  He 
however  adopted  the  word  line. 
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Pray  answer  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can, 
and  believe  me  ever,  My  Lord, 

Tours  most  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 


32 
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LETTER  VI. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Reddish's  Hotel,  Jan,  2Sth,  1809. 

My  dear  Sir, 

My  only  reason  for  not  adopting  your  lines  is 
because  they  are  jour  lines.  You  will  recollect 
what  Lady  Wortley  Montague  said  to  Pope :  «  no 
touching,  for  the  good  will  be  given  to  you,  and 
the  bad  attributed  to  me.v  I  am  determined  it 
shall  be  all  my  own,  except  such  alterations  as 
may  be  absolutely  requisite;  but  I  am  much  oblig- 
ed by  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  your  good 
opinion. 

The  couplet  on  Lord  C.  may  be  scratched  out, 
and  the  following  inserted : 
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Roscommon !  Sheffield !  with  yoar  spirits  fled, 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head; 

Nor  e*en  a  hackney'd  Muse  will  deign  to  smile 
On  minor  Byron,  or  mature  Carlisle. 

This  will  answer  the  purpose  of  concealment. 
Now,  for  some  couplets  on  Mr  Crabbe,  which 
you  may  place  after  «  Gifford,  Sotheby,  M'Neil :  » 

There  be  who  say,  in  these  enlighten*d  days, 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  Poet's  praise ; 
That  strain'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modem  Bard  to  sing. 
'Tis  true  that  all  who  rhyme,  nay,  all  who  write. 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius,  trite : 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires. 
This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe  attest ; 
Though  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  you  with  regard  to  the 
title,  but  I  mean  to  retain  it  with  this  addition : 
"The  British  English  '  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 

The  corrections  of  the  pen  are  occasionally  retained 
when  they  indicate  doubt  and  choice.     It  is  evident  Lord 
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viewers ; » — and,  if  we  call  it  a  Satire^  it  will  obviate 
tlie  objection,  as  the  Bards  also  were  Welch. 
Your  title  is  too  humorous  ;-^and  as  I  know  a 
little  of  ***,  I  wish  not  to  embroil  myself  with 
him,  though  I  do  not  commend  his  treatment 
of  ***. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  or  see  you,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Byaon. 

B.  meant  to  contiuue  the  original  title,  but  substituting 
«  Englisbn  for  «  British, »  after  haring  vmttoa  the  latter, 
made  a  complete  alteration. 
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LETTEB  VII. 

To  IiORD  Byron. 

Chelsea,  Feb.  6,  1 809. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  HAVE  received  your  lines,'  which  shall  he  in- 
serted in  the  proper  place.  May  I  say,  that  I 
question  whether  own  and  disown  be  an  allowable 
i^iyme? 

«  Translation  s  servile  "work  at  length  disown, 
And  quit  Achaia*8  mase  to  court  your  own. 

You  see  I  cannot  let  any  thing  pass;  but  this  only 
proves  to  you  how  much  I  feel  interested. 

I  have  inserted  the  note  on  the  kilted  goddess; 
still  I  would  fain  have  it  omitted.    My  first  objec- 

*  Those  complimenting  the  translators  of  the  Anthology. 
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tion  was  that  it  was  a  fiction  in  prose,  too  wide  of 
fact,  and  not  reconcileable  with  your  own  praises 
of  Caledonian  genius.  Another  objection  now 
occurs  to  me  of  no  little  importance.  There 
seems  at  present  a  disposition  in  Scotland  to  with- 
draw support  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers: 
that  disposition  will  favour  the  circulation  of  your 
satire  in  the  north :  this  note  of  yours  will  damp 
all  ardour  for  it  beyond  the  Tweed.  You  have 
yet  time ;  tell  me  to  suppress  it  when  I  next  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  which  will  be  when  I 
receive  the  first  proof.  •  I  did  hope  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  proof  this  morning,  but  the  printer 
could  not  prepare  the  paper,  etc.  for  the  press  till 
to-day.  I  am  promised  one  by  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

I  trust  you  will  approve  of  what  I  have  done 
with  the  bookseller.  He  is  to  be  at  all  the  ex- 
pense and  risk,  and  to  account  for  half  the  pro- 
fits,' for  which  he  is  to  have  one  edition  of  a 

*  The  whole  of  the  profits  were  left  to  the  publisher  with- 
out purchase. 
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thousand  copies.  It  would  not  have  answered 
to  him  to  have  printed  only  five  hundred  on  these 
terms.  I  have  also  promised  him  that  he  shall 
have  the  publishing;  of  future  editions,  if  the  au- 
thor chooses  to  continue  it  \  but  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  dispose  of  the  copy-right. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  poem  being  read  in 
every  quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom,  provided 
however  you  do  not  af&ont  Caledonia. 

I  am, 

My  dear  Lord  Byron, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  VIU. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas^  Esq. 

February  7,  1809. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Suppose  we  have  this  couplet — 

Though  sweet  the  sound,  disdain  a  horrow'd  tone , 
Resign  Achaia*s  lyre,  and  strike  your  own  : 


or, 


Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  horrow*d  tone, 
Resign  Achaia*8  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

So  much  for  your  admonitions;  but  my  note  of 
notes,  my  solitary  pun,  must  not  be  given  up — 
no,  ratlier 


J 
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«  Let  mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chace 
That  roam  in  woody  Galedon» 

come  against  me;  my  annotation  must  stand. 

We  shall  never  sell  a  thousand ;  then  why  print 
so  many?  Did  you  receive  my  yesterday's  note? 
I  am  troubling  you^  but  I  am  apprehensive  some 
of  the  lines  are  omitted  by  your  young  amanuen- 
sis^ to  whom,  however,  I  am  infinitely  obliged. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Byron. 
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LETTER  IX. 


To  Lord  Byron. 


Chelsea,  Feb.  7,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, 

On  another  perusal  of  the  objectionable 
note,  I  find  that  the  omission  of  two  lines  only 
would  render  it  inoffensive — ^but,  as  you  please. 

I  observed  to  you,  that  in  the  opening  of  the 
poem  there  appears  to  be  a  sudden  stop  with 
Dryden.  I  still  feel  the  gap  there ;  and  wish  you 
would  add  a  couple  of  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  sense,  saying  that  Otway  and  Con- 
greve  had  wove  mimic  scenes,  and  Waller  tuned 
his  lyre  to  love.  If  you  do,  «  But  why  these 
names,  etc. »  would  follow  well — and  it  is  perhaps 
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the  more  requisite,  as  you  lash  our  present  Dra- 
matists. 

«  Half  Tweed  combined  his  waves  to  form  a  tear,>» 

will  perhaps  strike  you,  on  reconsidering;  the  line, 
to  want  alteration.  You  may  make  the  river  god 
act  without  cutting  him  in  two  :  you  may  make 
him  ruffle  half  his  stream  to  yield  a  tear. 

«  Hoyle,  whose  learned  page,  etc.»  The  pro- 
iToun  is  an  identification  of  the  antecedent  Hoyte, 
which  is  not  your  meaning — say.  Not  he  whose 
learned  page^  etc. 

«  Eartlis  chief  dictatress,  Ocean  s  lonely  queen  h— 

The  primary  and  obvious  sense  of  lonely  is  soli- 
tary, which  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  the 
ocean  having  other  queens.  You  may  have  some 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  accept- 
ation you  here  give  it,  but,  like  the  custom  in 
Denmark,  I  should  think  it  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.  Only  offers  its 
service ;  or  why  not  change  the  epithet  altogether? 

2. 
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I  mention  these  little  points  to  you  now,  be- 
cause there  is  time  to  do  as  you  please.  I  hope 
to  call  on  you  to-morrow;  if  I  do  not,  it  will  be 
because  I  am  disappointed  of  the  proof. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 


I  now  saw  Lord  Byron  daily.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Lord  Falkland  was  killed  in  a  duel, 
which  suggested  some  lines  as  the  Satire  was 
going  through  the  press.  Nature  had  endowed 
Lord  Byron  with  very  benevolent  feelings,  which 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  discerning,  and  I  have 
seen  them  at  times  render  his  fine  countenance 
most  beautiful.  His  features  seemed  formed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  for  emanating  the  high  concep- 
tions of  genius,  and  the  workings  of  the  passions. 
I  have  often,  and  with  no  little  admiration,  wit- 
nessed these  effects.     I  have  seen  them  in  the 
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glow  of  poetical  inspiration,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  emotion;  on  the  one  hand, 
mounting  to  virulence,  and  on  the  other,  replete 
with  all  the  expression  and  grace  of  the  mild  and 
amiable  affections.  When  under  the  influence 
of  resentment  and  anger,  it  was  painful  to  ob- 
serve the  powerful  sway  of  those  passions  over 
his  features :  when  he  was  impressed  with  kind- 
ness, which  was  the  natural  state  of  his  heart,  it 
was  a  high  treat  to  contemplate  his  countenance. 
I  saw  him  the  morning  after  Lord  Falkland's 
death.  He  had  just  come  from  seeing  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  a  very  short 
time  before  spent  a  social  day ;  he  now  and  then 
said,  as  if  it  were  to  himself,  but  aloud, — «  Poor 
Falkland!))  He  looked  more  than  he  spoke — 
«  But  his  wife !  It  is  she  who  is  to  be  pitied !»» — 
I  saw  his  mind  teeming  with  benevolent  inten- 
tions, and  they  were  not  abortive.  If  ever  an 
action  was  pure,  that  which  he  then  meditated 
was  so;  and  the  spirit  that  conceived,  the  man 
that  performed  it,  was  at  that  time  making  his 
way  through  briers  and  brambles  to  that  clear 
but  narrow  way  which  leads  to  heaven.     You, 
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who  have  taken  pains  to  guide  him  from  it,  must 
answer  for  it ! 

The  remembrance  of  the  impression  produced 

on  Lord  Byron  by  Lord  Falkland's  death,  at  the 

period  I  am  retracmg,  has  excited  this  slight,  but 

,  sincere  and  just  effusion,  and  I  am  sensible  that 

the  indulgence  of  it  needs  no  apology. 

As  the  printing  of  his  Satire  proceeded,  I  urged 
some  alterations  and  omissions  successfully,  and 
others  not  so.  He  continued,  while  the  work 
was  in  the  press,  constantly  adding  to  it.  The 
following  notes  which  he  wrote  to  me,  and  which 
came  quickly  after  me  by  the  post,  as  from  time  to 
time  I  quitted  him,  will  show  how  much  his 
mind  was  bent  upon  it. 


SHORT  NOTES. 

I  wish  you  to  call,  if  possible,  as  I  have  some 
alterations  to  suggest  as  to  the  part  about  Brou« 
gham. 

February  nth,  1809.  B. 
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Excuse  the  trouble,  but  I  have  added  two  lines 
which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  poetical 
character  of  Lord  Carlisle. 

in  his  age 

His  scenes  alone  had  damnd  our  sinking  stage; 
But  Managers  for  once  cried,  «  hold,  enough ! » 
Nor  drugged  their  audience  'with  the  tragic  stuff. 

February  1 2tti,  i&og.  Yours,  etc.     E. 


I  wish  you  much  to  call  on  me,  about  One^  not 
later,  if  convenient,  as  I  have  some  thirty  or  forty 
lines  for  addition. 

February  iSth,  1809.      Believe  me,  etc.     B. 


Ecce  iterum  Crispinus! — I  send  you  some  lines 
to  be  placed  after  wGiflford,  Sotheby,  M'Neil.>» 
Pray  call  to-morrow  any  time  before  two,  and 
believe  me,  etc. 


B. 
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P.  S. — Print  soon  or  I  shall  overflow  with  raore 
rhyme. 

February  i6th^  1809. 


I  enclose  some  lines  to  be  inserted,  the  first  six 
after  u  Lords  too  are  Bards,  etc.,»  or  rather  im- 
mediately following  the  line : 

«  Ah !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes. » 

The  four  next  will  wind  up  the  paneg;yric  on 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  come  after  « tragic  stuff. » 

Yours  truly, 

February  19^/1,  1809.  B. 

In.  these  our  times  with  daily  wonders  big, 

A  letter d  Peer  is  like  a  letter'd  Pig: 

Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who  from  thence 

Infers  that  Peers  or  Pigs  have  manly  sense? 

Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine? 

Parnassus  was  not  made  for  Lords  and  Swine. 
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Roscommon,  Sheffield,  etc.  etc. 

♦        ♦  •       ♦        *        ♦ 

tragic  stuff. 

Yet  at  their  judgpnent  let  his  Lordship  laugh, 
And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf: 
Yes,  doff  that  covering  where  morocco  shines, 
«  And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreanti  lines. ' 


A  cut  at  the  opera. — Ecce  signum !  from  last 
night's  observation,  and  inuendos  against  the 
Society  for  the  suppression  of  Vice.  The  lines 
will  conae  well  in  after  the  couplets  concerning 
Naldi  and  Catalani.  Yours  truly, 

February  22c/,  1809.  Byron. 


To  the  poem,  as  I  originally  received  it,  he  add- 
ed  a  hundred  and  ten  lines,^  including  those  to 
Mr  Gifford,  on  the  Opera,  Kirke  White,  Crabbe, 
the  Translators  of  the  Anthology,  and  Lord  Car- 

'  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  suppress  the  first  six  lines; 
the  last  four  were  added  with  a  note. 
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lisle;  and  most  of  the  address  to  Mr  Scott  towards 
the  conclusion.  He  once  intended  to  prefix  an 
Argument  to  the  Satire,  and  wrote  one.  I  have 
it  among  many  other  manuscripts  of  his,  and,  as 
it  becomes  a  curiosity,  I  insert  it. 

ARGUMENT   INTENDED   FOR   THE   SATIRE. 

The  poet  considereth  times  past  and  their  poesy 
— maketh  a  sudden  transition  to  times  present — 
is  incensed   against  book-makers — reviletli  W. 

r 

Scott  for  cupidity  and  ballad-mongering,  with 
notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey — complain- 
eth    that  Master   Southey  hath   inflicted  three 
poems  epic  and  otherwise  on  the  public — inveigh- 
eth  against  Wm.  Wordsworth,   but  laudeth  Mr 
Coleridge  and  his  elegy  on  a  young  ass — is  dis- 
posed to  vituperate  Mr  Lewis — and  greatly  rebuk- 
eth   Thomas    Little   (the  late)    and  the  Lord 
Strangford*- recommendeth  Mr  Hayley  to  turn 
his  attention  to  prose — and  exhorteth  the  Mora- 
vians to  glorify  Mr  Grahame — sympathizeth  with 
the  Rev.  —  Bowles — and   deploreth  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  Montgomery — ^breaketh  out  into 
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invective  against  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers — call- 
eth  then^  hard  names,  harpies,  and  the  like — 
apostrophiseth  Jeffrey  and  prophesieth — Episode 
of  Jeffrey  and  Moore,  their  jeopardy  and  deli- 
verance; portents  on  the  morn  of  the  combat; 
the  Tweed,  Tolbooth,  Frith  of  Forth  severally 
shocked;  descent  of  a  goddess  to  save  Jeffrey; 
incorporation  of  the  bullets  with  his  sinciput  and 
occiput — ^Edinburgh  Reviewers  en  masse — ^I^ord 
Aberdeen,  Herbert,  Scott,  Hallam,  Pillans,  Lambe, 
Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  etc. — ^The  Lord  Hol- 
land applauded  for  dinners  and  translations. — 
The  Drama;  Skeffington,  Hook,  Reynolds,  Ken- 
ney,  Cherry,  etc. — Sheridan,  Colman,  and  Cum- 
berland called  upon  to  write — Return  to  poesy — 
Scribblers  of  all  sorts — Lords  sometimes  rhyme; 
much  better  not — Hafiz,  Rosa  Matilda,  and  X.  Y. 
Z. — Rogers,  Campbell,  Gifford,  etc.,  true  poets — 
Translators  of  the  Greek  Anthology — Crabbe — 
Darwin's  style — Cambridge — Seatonian  Prize — 
Smythe— Hodson — Oxford — Richards — Poeta  lo- 
quitur— conclusion. 

The  Satire  was  published  about  the  middle  of 
VOL.  I.  3 
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March,  previous  to  which  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  i3th  of  the  same  month. 
On  that  day,  passings  down  St  James's-street,  but 
with  no  intention  of  calUng,  I  saw  his  chariot  at 
his  door,  and  went  in.     His  countenance,  paler 
than  usual,  showed  that  his  mind  was  ag[itated, 
and  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  nobleman  to 
whom  he  had  once  looked  for  a  hand  arid  coun- 
tenance in  his  introduction  to  the  House.  He  said 
to  me — u  I  am  glad  you  happened  to  come  in,;  I 
am  going  to  take  my  seat,  perhaps  you  will  go 
with  me.»     I  expressed  my  readiness  to  attend 
him ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  concealed  the 
shock  I  felt  on  thinking  that  this  young  man,  who, 
by  birth,  fortune,  and  talent,  stood  high  in  life, 
should  have  lived  so  unconnected  and  neglected 
by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  senate  to  which  he  belonged, 
to  whom  he  could  or  would  apply  to  introduce 
him  in  a  manner  becoming  his  birth.     I  saw  that 
he  felt  the  situation,  and  I  fully  partook  his  in- 
dignation.    If  the  neglect  he  had  met  with  be 
imputed  to  an  untoward  or  vicious  disposition,  a 
character  which  he  gave  himself,  and  which  I 
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understood  was  also  given  to  him  by  others,  it  is 
natural  to  ask,  how  came  he  by  that  disposition, 
for  he  got  it  not  from  nature  ?  Had  he  not  been 
left  early  to  himself,  or  rather  to  dangerous  guides 
and  companions,  would  he  have  contracted  that 
disposition  ?  Or  even,  had  nature  been  cross, 
might  it  not  have  been  rectified  ?  During  his  long 
minority  ought  not  his  heart  and  his  intellect  to 
have  been  trained  to  the  situation  he  was  to  fill  ? 
Ought  he  not  to  have  been  saved  from  money- 
lenders and  men  of  business?  And  ought  not  a 
shield  to  have  been  placed  over  a  mind  so  open  to 
impressions,  to  protect  it  from  self-sufficient  free- 
thinkers and  witty  sophs?  The  wonder  is,  not 
that  he  should  have  erred,  but  that  he  should 
have  broken  tlirough  the  cloud  that  enveloped 
him,  which  was  dispersed  solely  by  the  rays  of  his 
own  genius. 

After  some  talk  about  the  Satire,  the  last  sheets 
of  which  were  in  the  press,  I  accompanied  Lord 
Byron  to  the  House.  He  was  received  in  one  of 
the  antechambers  by  some  of  the  officers  in  at- 
tendance, with  whom  he  settled  respecting  the 
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fees  he  had  to  pay.  One  of  tKem  went  to  apprize 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and  soon 
returned  for  him.  There  were  very  few  persons 
in  the  House.  Lord  Eldon  was  going  through 
some  ordinary  business.  When  Lord  Byron  enter- 
ed, I  thought  he  looked  still  paler  than  before ; 
and  he  certainly  wore  a  countenance  in  which 
mortification  was  mingled  with,  but  subdued  by, 
indignation.  He  passed  the  woolsack  without 
looking  round,  and  advanced  to  the  table  where 
the  proper  officer  was  attending  to  administer 
the  oaths.  When  he  had  gone  through  them, 
the  Chancellor  quitted  his  seat,  and  went  towards 
him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his  hand  warmly  to 
welcome  him;  and,  though  I  did  not  catch  his 
words,  I  saw  that  he  paid  him  some  compliment. 
This  was  all  thrown  away  upon  Lord  Byron,  who 
made  a  stiff  bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
into  a  hand,  the  amiable  offer  of  which  demanded 
the  whole  of  his.  I  was  sorry  to  see  this,  for 
Lord  Eldon's  character  is  great  for  virtue,  as  well 
as  talent ;  and  even  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
it  would  have  given  me  inexpressible  pleasure  to 
have  seen  him  uniting  heartily  with  him.     The 
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Chancellor  did  not  press  a  welcome  so  received, 
but  resumed  his  seat ;  while  Lord  Byron  carelessly 
seated  himself  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the 
empty  benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually 
occupied  by  the  Lords  in  opposition.  When,  on 
his  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had  felt,  he 
said :  «  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heartily,  he  would 
have  set  me  down  for  one  of  his  party — but  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  tliem,  on  eitlier 
side ;  I  have  taken  my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go 
abroad.)}  We  returned  to  St  James's-street,  but 
he  did  not  recover  his  spirits.  The  going  abroad 
was  a  plan  on  which  his  thoughts  had  turned  for 
some  time;  I  did  not,  however,  consider  it  as 
determined,  or  so  near  at  hand  as  it  proved.  In 
a  few  days  he  left  town  for  Newstead  Abbey,  after 
seeing  the  last  proof  of  the  Satire,  and  writing  a 
short  preface  to  the  Poem.  In  a  few  weeks  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  him  an  account  of  its 
success  in  the  following  letter. 
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LETTER  X. 


To  Lord  Byron. 


King's  Road,  April  17,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord  Byron, 

The  essence  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  was 
comprised  in  the  few  lines  I  wrote  to  you  in  the 
cover  of  my  letter  to  Mr  H**.  Your  Satire  has 
had  a  rapid  sale,  and  the  publisher  thinks  the 
edition  will  soon  be  out.  However,  what  I  have 
to  repeat  to  you  is  a  legitimate  source  of  pleasure, 
and  I  request  you  will  receive  it  as  the  tribute  of 
£;enuine  praise. 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  our  precau- 
tions, you  are  already  pretty  generally  known  to 
be  the  author.  So  Gawthorn  tells  me,  and  a  proof 
occurred  to  myself  at  Hatchard's,  the  Queen's 
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Bookseller.  On  incjuiring  for  the  Satire,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  sold  a  great  many,  and  had  none 
left,  and  was  going;  to  send  for  more,  which  I  after- 
wards found  he  did.  I  asked  who  was  the  author? 
He  said  it  was  believed  to  be  Lord  Byron's.  Did 
he  believe  it?  Yes,  he  did.  On  asking  the  ground 
of  his  belief,  he  told  me  that  a  lady  of  distinction 
had,  without  hesitation,  asked  for  it  as  Lord 
.Byron's  Satire.  He  likewise  informed  me  that  he 
had  inq[uired  of  Mr  Gifford,  who  fi'equents  his 
shop,  if  it  was  yours.  Mr  Gifford  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  author,  but  spoke  very  highly 
of  it,  and  said  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Hatchard  assured  me  that  all  who  came  to  his 
reading-room  admired  it.  Cawthorn  tells  me  it 
is  universally  well  spoken  of,  not  only  among  his 
own  customers,  but  generally  at  all  the  book- 
sellers'. I  heard  it  highly  praised  at  my  own 
publisher's,  where  I  have  lately  called  several 
times.  At  Phillips's  it  was  read  aloud  by  Pratt 
to  a  circle  of  literary  guests,  who  were  unanimous 
in  their  applause: — The  Antijacobin^  as  well  as 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  has  already  blown  the 
trump  of  fame  for  you.     We  shall  see  it  in  the 
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Other  Reviews  next  month,  and  probably  in  some 
severely  handled,  according  to  the  connexions 
of  the  proprietors  and  editors  with  those  whom 
it  lashes.  I  shall  not  repeat  my  own  opinion  to 
you ;  but  I  will  repeat  the  request  I  once  made 
to  you,  never  to  consider  me  as  a  flatterer.  Were 
you  a  monarch,  and  had  conferred  on  me  the 
most  munificent  favours,  such  an  opinion  of  me 
would  be  a  signal  of  retreat,  if  not  of  ingratitude : 
but  if  you  think  me  sincere,  and  like  me  to  be 
candid,  I  shall  delight  in  your  fame,  and  be  happy 
in  your  friendship. 

I  am, 

Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  XL 

To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

April  a5,  i8og. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  AM  just  arrived  at  Ratt's  Hotel,  Jermyn-street, 
Su  James's,  from  Newstead,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  when  convenient  or  agpreeable. 
Hobhouse  is  on  his  way  up  to  town,  full  of  print- 
ing resolution,  and  proof  against  criticism. 

Relieve  me,  with  great  sincerity. 

Yours  truly, 

Byron. 


The  success  of  the  Satire  brought  him  thus 
quickly  to  town.     He  found  the  edition  almost 
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exhausted,  and  began  preparing  for  another,  to 
which  he  determined  to  prefix  his  name.  I  saw 
him  constantly ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  found 
the  Poem  completely  metamorphosed,  and  aug- 
mented nearly  four  hundred  lines,  but  retaining 
the  whole  of  the  first  impression.  He  happily 
seized  on  some  of  the  vices  which  at  that  juncture 
obtruded  themselves  on  the  public  notice,  and 
added  some  new  characters  to  the  list  of  authors, 
with  censure  or  applause.  Among  those  who 
received  the  latter,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
find  my  excellent  firieiid  Waller  Rodwell  Wright, 
whose  poem,  «  Hora;  lonicse, »  was  just  published.' 
He  allowed  me  to  take  home  with  me  his  manu- 
scripts as  he  wrote  them ;  and  so  soon  as  the  loth 
of  May  I  had  a  note  firom  him  urging  for  them  to 
be  sent  to  the  press.  He  was  desirous  of  hasten- 
ing the  new  edition^  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
last  proofs  before  he  left  England;  for,  during 
his  stay  at  Newstead  Abbey,  he  had  arranged  with 
Mr  Hobhouse  his  plan  of  going  abroad  early  in 

'  Mr  Wright  was,  at  that  time.  Recorder  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  and  is  now  the  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 
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June,  but  whither,  I  believe,  was  not  exactly 
settled ;  for  he  sometimes  talked  to  me  of  crossing 
the  line,  sometimes  of  Persia  and  India.  As  the 
new  edition  not  only  concluded  in  a  most  bitter 
strain,  and  contained  besides  a  prose  postscript, 
in  which  I  thought  he  allowed  his  feelings  to 
carry  him  to  an  excess  of  abuse  and  defiance  that 
looked  more  like  the  vauntrug  ebullition  of 

«  Some  fiery  youth  of  new  commission  vain. 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  mftD,» 

than  the  dignified  revenge  of  genius,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  upon  him  to  suppress  or  alter  it,  a& 
the  proofs  which  I  corrected  passed  my  hands^ 
but  I  only  obtained  some  modification  of  his  ex-- 
pressions.  The  following  letter,  which  was  the 
last  that  I  wrote  to  him  respecting  the  Satire  be- 
fore he  left  England,  will  show  how  strenuous  I 
was  on  this  point,  and  also  the  liberty  which  he 
allowed  me  to  take. 
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LETTER  XII. 
To  Lord  Byron. 

My  dear  Lord  Byron, 

Not  being  certain  that  I  shall  see  you  to-day,  I 
write  to  tell  you  that  I  am  angry  with  myself  on 
finding  that  I  have  more  deference  for  form,  than 
friendship  for  the  author  of  a  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.*)  The  latter  prompted  me  to 
tear  the  concluding  pages,  left  at  Cawthorn's ;  the 
former  withheld  me,  and  I  was  weak  enough  to 
leave  the  lines  to  go  to  the  printer.  You  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  sacrifice  some  lines  to  me  be- 
fore. I  beseech  you  to  sacrifice  these,  for  in  every 
respect  they  injure  the  poem,  they  injure  you, 
and  are  pregnant  with  what  you  do  not  mean. 
I  WILL  NOT  let  YOU  print  them.  I  am  going  to  dine 
in  St  James's-place  to-day  at  five  oVlock,  and  in 
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the  hope  of  having  a  battle  with  you  I  will  be  in 
St  James's-street  about  four. 

I  am  most  truly  yours, 

R,  C.  Dallas. 

King's  Road^  June  2,  1809. 


Very  soo'n  after  this  the  Satire  appeared  in  its 
new  form,  but  too  late  for  its  author  to  enjoy  his 
additional  laurels  before  he  left  England.  I  was 
with  him  almost  every  day  while  he  remained  in 
London.  Misanthropy,  disgust  of  life,  leading  to 
scepticism  and  impiety,  prevailed  in  his  heart 
and  imbittered  his  existence.  He  had  for  some 
time  past  been  grossly  attacked  in  several  low 
publications,  which  he  bore  however  with  more 
temper  than  he  did  the  blind  headlong  assault  on 
his  genius  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  female  society,  he  at  once  dreaded  and 
abhorred  it,  and  spoke  of  women,  such  I  mean  as 
he  neither  dreaded  nor  abhorred,  more  as  play- 
things than  companions.  As  for  domestic  hap- 
piness he  had  no  idea  of  it.     «  A  large  family, »» 
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he  said,    u  appeared   like  opposite  ingpredients 
mixed  perforce  in  the  same  salad,  and  he  nerer 
relished  the  composition.))     Unfortunately,  hav- 
ing never  mixed  in  family  circles,    he  knew   no- 
thing of  them,  and,  from  being  at  first  left  out  of 
them  by  his  relations,  he  was  so  completely  dis- 
gusted that  he  avoided  them,  especially  the  fe- 
male part,     ii  I  consider,))  said  he,    <•  collateral 
ties  as  the  work  of  prejudice,  and  not  the  bond 
of  the  heart,  which  must  choose  for  itself  un- 
shackled. ))  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  argue  that  the 
nursery  and  similarity  of  pursuits  and  enjoyments 
in  early  life  are  the  best  foundations  of  friendship 
and  of  love,  and  that  to  choose  freely  the  know- 
ledge of  home  was  as  requisite  as  that  of  wider 
circles.     In  those  wider  circles  he  had  found  no 
friend,  and  but  few  companions,  whom  he  used 
to  receive  with  an  assumed  gaiety  but  real  indif- 
ference at  his  heart,  and  spoke  of  with  little  re- 
gard, sometimes  with  sarcasm.     He  used  to  talk 
of  one  young  man,  who  had  been  his  school- 
fellow, with  an  affection  which  he  flattered  him- 
self was  returned.     I  occasionally  met  this  friend 
at  his  apartments  before  his  last  excursion  to 
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Newstead.     Their  portraits,  by  capital  painters, 
were   elegantly  framed,    and  surmounted  with 
their  respective  coronets  to  be  exchanged.   How- 
ever,  whether  taught  by  ladies  in  revenge  to 
neglect  Lord  Byron,  or  actuated  by  a  frivolous 
inconstancy,  he  gradually  lessened  the  number  of 
his  calls  and  their  duration.     Of  this,  however. 
Lord  Byron  made  no  complaint  till  the  very  day 
I  went  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  which  was  the 
one  previous   to   his  departure.     I  found  him 
bursting  with  indignation.  «  Will  you  believe  it,») 
said  he,  u  I  have  just  met  *^  and  asked^  him  to 
come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me ;  he  excused  him- 
self; and  what  do  you  think  was  his  excuse  ?  He 
was  engaged  witli  his  mother  and  some  ladies  to 
go  shopping !     And  he  knows  I  set  out  to-morrow, 
to  be  absent  for  years,  perhaps  never  to  return ! 
Friendship !  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  leave  behind 
me,  yourself  and  family  excepted,  and  perhaps 
my  mother,  a  single  being  who  will  care  what  be- 
comes of  me.» 

At  this  period  of  his  life  his  mind  was  full  of 
bitter  discontent.     Already  satiated  with  pleasure 
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and  disgusted  with  those  companions  who  have 
no  other  resource,  he  had  resolved  on  mastering 
his  appetites;  he  broke  up  his  harams;  and  he 
reduced  his  palate  to  a  diet  the  most  simple  and 
abstemious;  but  the  passions  of  the  heart  were 
too  mighty,  nor  did  it  ever  enter  his  mind  to  over- 
come them:  resentment,  anger,  and  hatred,  held 
full  sway  over  him,  and  his  greatest  gratification 
at  that  time  was  in  overcharging  his  pen  with 
gall,  which  flowed  in  every  direction  against  in- 
dividuals, his  country,  the  world,  the  universe, 
creation,  and  the  Creator.  He  might,  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  different  creature,  and  he  but  too 
well  accounts  for  the  unfortunate  bias  of  his  dis- 
position in  the  following  lines : — 

E*en  I — ^least  thinking  of  a  thpughdess  throng 
Just  skilled  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  Reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  Passion  s  countless  host ; 
Whom  every  path  of  Pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray. 

I  took  leave  of  him  on  the  loth  of  June,  1809, 
and  he  left  London  the  next  morning :  his  objects 
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were  still  unsettled ;  but  he  wished  to  hear  from 
me  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  Satire,  and 
promised  to  inform  me  how  to  direct  to  him  when 
he  could  with  certainty;  it  was,  however,  long 
before  I  heard  from  him.  After  some  time,  I 
wrote  him  the  following  letter,  directed,  at  a 
chance,  to  ]Malta,  which  informed  him  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Satire.  He  had  previously  written  to 
me,  but  his  letter  had  not  reached  me.  It  was 
forwarded  to  me  soon  after  bv  Mr  Hobhouse. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

To  Lord  Byron,  Malta.  ■ 

Mortlakcy  Navember  3d,  i8lo^ 

Mt  dear  Lord, 

If  I  have  not  written  to  you  since  your  de- 
parture from  Old  England,  it  has  not  been  from 
want  of  inclination,  but  because  I  had  no  clew  to 
follow  you.  In  imagination  I  have  seen  you  at 
Malta  and  Constantinople,  but  no  farther;  for  I 
knew  not  to  what  region  you  would  bend  your 
steps.  I  half  believed  you  pushing  on  eastward 
into  Persia.  Yesterday  I  heard  of  your  having 
been  at  Athens.  I  dined  on  Richmond  Hill,  in 
company  with  your  fellow  traveller's  father.  I 
had  great  pleasure  in  talking  of  you,  and  of  the 
laurel  with  which  the  Muses  have  already  decked 
you.     I  fmd  that  Hobhouse  is  returned  without 
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you,  and  that  he  went  immediately  to  Bath,  where 
he  now  is.  Had  he  been  within  my  reach,  I 
would  have  called  upon  him,  to  talk  about  you. 

I  have  seen  your  letter  to  Mr  Gawthorn,  in 
which  you  charge  him  with  not  attending  to  his 
promise  of.  sending  the  books.     I  can  take  upon 
me  to  say,  that  he  prepared  the  parcel  for  you, 
and  I  believe  him  when  he  assures  me  that  he 
sent  it.     Probably  it  has  miscarried.     He  is  now 
making  up  another,  by  which  I  intend  to  send 
this  letter.  He  has  been  very  attentive  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  your  Satire,  which  is  now  going  into  a 
fourth  edition.     He  has  consulted  me  about  it, 
and  I  spoke  last  Thursday  to  the  printer  respect- 
ing the  types.     I  shall  correct  the  press,  and  will 
attend  to  the  substitution  of  the  lines  you  have  sent. 
Neither  the  Edinburgh  nor  Quarterly  Review  have 
noticed  the  work.     How  could  they?     They  are 
parties,  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  Satire  is 
decisive  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  public.     Your 
travels  must  have  afforded  you  much  pleasure. 
It  would  be  classical  sacrilege  to  doubt  it,  as  you 
have  passed  to  the  east  of  -the  Peloponnesus.    I 
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hope  you  thought  of  my  friend  Wright^s  HmvB 
lonicosy  if  you  sailed  by  or  touched  at  any  of  the 
islands.  His  poem  has  been  much  read,  and 
much  praised.' 

As  your  letter  to  Cawthom  is  dated  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  you  direct  his  parcel  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Malta,  I  suspect  you  are  on  your  way 
home.  Should  chance  carry  you  to  Cadiz,  I  trust 
you  will  meet  my  son.  He  has  a  commission  in 
the  Commissariat,  and  I  hear  from  a  friend  in  the 
army  lately  come  from  the  place,  that  he  has  been 
very  kindly  received  there.  He  knows  you  well 
by  name,  and  will  be  highly  gratified  by  your 
making  yourself  known  to  him  as  his  father's 
friend.  The  King's  illness,  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and 
other  public  events,  you  will  learn  by  othet  chan- 
nels sooner  than  this  will  reach  you.  In  die 
state  of  literature,  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 
is  the  chief  novelty;  and  Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of 

^  I  have  often  thought  that  the  Horae  lonitsse  gave  the 
hint  of  Oiilde  Harold*s  Pilgrimage. 
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Falkirk,  which  I  read  with  great  pleasure.  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  I  have  not  yet  read  throug;hout. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  drama  worth  men- 
tioning, except,  perhaps.  Hit  or  Miss^  which  ridi- 
cules the  knights  of  the  whip.  My  own  farce, 
Not  at  Home,  was  half  damned  the  first  night,  but 
hairing  a  majority  of  supporters,  it  was  played  a 
short  time.  The  prologue,  which  you  had  pro- 
mised me,  was  supplied  by  the  author  of  Hone 
lonicce. 

I  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  your  Lordship 
once  more  in  England,  and  filling  your  place  in 
the  Upper  House;  meanwhile  accept  my  best 
wishes,  and  believe  me  ever. 

Your  attached  and  faithful, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  XIV. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  ^ 

Constantinople,  June  2'^d,  1810. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  SEIZE  the  opportunity  of  Mr  Hobhouse'9  re- 
turn to  England  to  write  a  few  lines,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  find  you  well  and  as  happy  as  phi- 
losophers are,  and  men  ought  to  be.  I  have  since 
my  departure  from  your  country  (a  year  ago)  been 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  all  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
Asia  Minor,  including  Athens,  etc.  in  the  former, 
and  the  Troad  and  Ephesus  in  the  latter,  and 
have  at  last  reached  my  head  quarters,  the  capital. 
I  have,  of  course,  seen  some  variety,  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  stating  my  only  remar]^able 
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personal  achievement,  namely,  swimming  from 
Sestos  to  Abydos,  which  I  did  on  the  3d  of  May, 
as  we  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Dardanelles,  in  the 
Salsette  frigate.  You  will  smile  at  this  exploit, 
but  as  it  made  an  ancient  immortal,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  modern  may  not  be  permitted  to  boast 
of  it,  particularly  as  I  had  no  mistress  to  comfort 
me  at  landing,  and  my  labour  was  even  to  be  its 
own  reward.  Mr  Ilobhouse,  our  brother  author, 
will  narrate,  no  doubt,  all  our  adventures,  if  you 
seriously  incline  that  way.  We  have,  moreover, 
been  very  high  up  into  Albania,  the  wildest  pro- 
vince in  Europe,  where  very  few  Englishmen 
have  ever  been :  but  I  say  no  more  on  this  head, 
as  my  companion  will  be  ready  to  gratify  your 
inquiries. 

I  received  your  letter  and  request  of  a  prologue 
at  Lisbon,  but  it  was  too  late;  I  have  ever  since 
been  in  motion,  or  I  would  have  prologuized  with 
pleasure.  I  presume  you  have  had  your  run  by 
this  time.  I  need  not  add  my  good  wishes  for 
your  drama.  If  I  rightly  recollect,  you  stated 
something  about  Murray's  publishing  my  rhymas 
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all  together,  including  my  Satire.  Upon  second 
thoughts,  he  had  better  let  them  alone;  and  if 
they  are  not  begun  on,  pray  suspend  the  opera- 
tion till  my  return.  I  heard  the  other  day  that 
my  Satire  was  in  a  third  edition;  that  is  but  a 
poor  progress,  but  Cawthorn  published  too  many 
copies  in  the  first.  However,  this  circumstance 
will  not  interrupt  my  tranquillity  beneath  the 
blue  skies  of  Greece,  where  I  return  to  spend  my 
summer,  and  perhaps  the  winter.  I  am  alike  dis- 
tant from  praise  or  censure,  which  tends  to  make 
both  very  indifferent  to  me,  and  so  good  night  to 
scribbling.  Hobhouse's  book  has  been  out  some 
time,  I  hear;  but  more  we  know  not,  except  in  a 
letter  from  my  friend**,  yvho  says  the  Reviews 
have  attacked  it  for  indecency.  I  suppose  the 
few  stanzas  of  my  writing  in  the  volume  have 
been  bedeviled,  and  indeed  they  deserve  little 
better.  Has  your  friend  Wright  galloped  on  the 
highway  of  letters?  and  what  have  you  done  yoiu> 
self?  I  thirst  for  intelligence;  if  you  have  no- 
thing better  to  do  some  afternoon,  remember  that 
Malta  is  my  post-office. 
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I  refer  you  to  Mr  Hobhouse  for  detail,  and, 
having  now  discharged  a  duty,  I  will  trouble  you 
no  more  at  present,  except  to*  state  that  all  cli- 
mates and  nations  are  equally  interesting  to  me ; 
that  mankind  are  every  where  despicable  in  dif- 
ferent absurdities ;  that  the  farther  I  proceed  from 
your  country  the  less  I  regret  leaving  it,  and  the 
only  advantage  you  have  over  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is  the  sea,  that  divides  you  from  your  foes; 
your  other  superiorities  are  merely  imaginary.  I 
would  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  but  I  fear  some 
indispensable  affairs  will  soon  call  me  back;  and 
as  I  left  the  land  without  regret,  I  shall  return 
Avithout  pleasure.  The  only  person  whom  I  ex- 
pected to  have  grieved  took  leave  of  me  with  a 
coolness  which,  had  I  not  known  the  heart  of 
man,  would  have  surprised  me;  I  should  have 
attributed  it  to  offence,  had  I  ever  been  guilty  in 
that  instance  of  any  thing  but  affection.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  you?  nothing.     Good  night ! 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Byron. 


VOL.    I. 
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P.  S.  I  again  repeat  my  request  that  you  will 
write  to  Malta.  I  expect  a  world  of  news,  not 
political,  for  we  have  the  papers  up  to  May.  If 
you  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  a  continuance, 
I  must  come  back  and  share  the  carrion.  Have 
the  military  -lurdered  any  more  mechanics  ?  and 
is  the  flower  of  chivalry  released?  We  are  not 
very  quiet  here,  the  Russians  having  drubbed  the 
Mussulmen,  but  we  talk  of  peace. 


Leaving  England  with  a  soured  mind,  disclaim- 
ing all  attachments,  and  even  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  friendship,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  it  shall 
be  found  that  Lord  Byron,  during  the  period  of 
his  absence,  kept  up  little  correspondence  with 
any  persons  in  England.  The  above  letter,  dated 
at  Constantinople,  is  the  only  one  I  received  from 
him,  till  he  was  approaching  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Volage  frigate.  To  his  mother  he 
wrote  by  every  opportunity.  Upon  her  death, 
which  happened  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  saw  her,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  continu- 
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ance  of  his  correspondence  with  me,  I  was  con- 
versing with  him  about  Newstead,  and  expressing 
my  hope  that  he  would  never  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  it,  when  he  assured  me  he  would  not, 
and  promised  to  give  me  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  his  mother  to  that  effect,  as  a  pledge 
that  he  never  would.  His  letters  to  her  being  at 
Newstead,  it  was  some  time  before  he  performed 
his  promise ;  but  in  doing  it  he  made  me  a  present 
^f  all  his  letters  to  her,  on  his  leaving  Engllind 
and  during  his  absence ;  saying,  as  he  put  them 
into  my  hands,  «  Some  day  or  other  they  will  be 
curiosities,  n  They  are  written  in  an  easy  style, 
and  if  they  do  not  contain  all  that  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  a  traveller,  what  they  do  contain  of  that 
nature  is  pleasant ;  and  they  mark,  which  is  more 
to  the  purpose  here,  the  character  of  the  writer. 

Mrs  Byron  had  no  right  to  the  distinction  on 
the  direction  of  the  letters,  her  husband's  father, 
the  Admiral,  never  having  succeeded  to  the 
barony. 


LETTERS 
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LORD  BYRON  TO  HIS  MOTHER; 


WRITTEN 


In  the  Years  1808,  1809,  1810,  and  181  r. 


LETTER  XV. 

To  the  Honourable  Mas  Btron. 
Newstead  Abbey,  Notts^  October  J  thy  iSoB, 

Dear  Madam, 

I  HAVE  no  beds  for  the  H**s  ( or  any  body  else 
at  present).  The  H^^s  sleep  at  Mansfield.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  resemble  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
I  have  no  ambition  to  be  like  so  illustrious  a  mad- 
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man — ^but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own 
manner,  and  as  much  alone  as  possible.  When 
my  rooms  are  ready  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  at 
present  it  would  be  improper,  and  uncomfortable 
to  both  parties.  Tou  can  hardly  object  to  my 
rendering  my  mansion  habitable,  notwithstanding 
my  departure  for  Persia  in  March  (or  May  at 
farthest )  since  you  will  be  tenant  till  my  return, 
and  in  case  of  any  accident  (for  I  have  already 
arranged  my  will  to  be  drawn  up  the  moment  I 
am  twenty-one),  I  ha^e  taken  care  you  shall  have 
the  house  and  manor  for  /j/^,  besides  a  sufficient 
income.  So  you  see  my  improvements  are  not 
entirely  selfish.  As  I  have  a  friend  here,  we  will 
go  to  the  Infirmary  Ball  on  the  i  ath,  we  will  drink 
tea  with  Mrs  Byron  at  eight  o'clock,  and  expect  to 
see  you  at  the  ball.  If  that  lady  will  allow  us  a 
couple  of  rooms  to  dress  in  we  shall  be  highly 
obliged ; — if  we  are  at  the  ball  by  ten  or  eleven 
it  will  be  time  enough,  and  we  shall  return  to 
Newstead  about  three  or  four. 

Adieu.     Believe  me 

Yours  very  truly, 

Btron. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byro2c. 

Newstead  Abbey,  November  2ndy  1 808. 

Dear  Mother, 

If  you  please  we  will  forget  the  things  you  men- 
tion. I  have  no  desire  to  remember  them.  When 
my  rooms  are  finished  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you ;  as  I  tell  but  the  truth  you  will  not  suspect 
me  of  evasion.  I  am  furnishing  the  house  more 
for  you  than  myself,  and  I  shall  establish  you  in 
it  before  I  sail  for  India,  which  I  expect  to  do 
in  March,  if  nothing  particularly  obstructive 
occurs.  I  am  now  fitting  up  the  green  drawing- 
room  ;  the  red  for  a  bed-room,  and  the  rooms 
over  as  sleeping-rooms ;  they  will  be  soon  com- 
pleted ;  at  least  I  hope  so. 
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I  wish  you  would  inquire  of  Major  Watson  (who 
is  an  old  Indian)  what  things  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  my  voyage.  I  have  already  procured 
a  friend  to  write  to  the  Arabic  Professor  at  Gam- 
bridge  for  some  information  I  am  anxious  to 
procure.  I  can  easily  get  letters  from  govern- 
ment to  the  ambassadors,  consuls,  etc.,  and  also 
to  the  governors  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  I  shall 
place  my  property  and  my  will  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  till  my  return,  and  I  mean  to  appoint  you 
one.  From  H**  I  have  heard  nothing — ^when  I 
do  'you  shall  have  the  particulars. 

After  all,  you  must  own  my  project  is  not  a 
bad  one.  If  I  do  not  travel  now  I  never  shall, 
and  all  men  should  one  day  or  other.  I  have 
at  present  no  connexions  to  keep  me  at  home ; 
no  wife,  or  unprovided  sisters,  brothers,  etc.  I 
shall  take  care  of  you,  and  when  I  return  I  may 
possibly  become  a  politician.  A  few  years  know- 
ledge of  other  countries  than  our  own  will  not 
incapacitate  me  for  that  part.  If  we  see  no  nation 
but  our  own  we  do  not  give  mankind  a  fair 
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chance  — it  is  from  experience^  not  books,  we  ought 
to  judge  of  them.  There  is  nothing  like  inspec- 
tion, and  trusting  to  our  own  senses. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Btron. 
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LETTER  XVII/ 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

8,  St  James  s-streety  March  ^^hy  1809. 

Dear  Mother, 

My  last  letter  was  written  under  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits  from  poor  Falkland's  death,  who 
has  left  without  a  shilling  four  children  and  his 
wife.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  assist  them, 
which,  God  knows,  I  cannot  do  as  I  could  wish, 
from  my  own  embarrassments  and  the  many 
^claims  upon  me  from  other  quarters.  What  you 
say  is  all  very  true :  come  what  may,  Newstead 
and  I  stand  or  fall  together.  I  have  now  lived  on 
the  spot,  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it,  and  no 
pressure^  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to 
barter  the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.    I  have 

*  This  letter  was  the  pledge,  the  others  were  given  to 
accompany  it. 
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that  pride  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to 
support  difHculties.  I  can  endure  privations ;  but 
could  I  obtain  in  exchange  for  Newstead  Abbey 
the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would  reject  the 
proposition.  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that 
score ;  Mr  H^*  talks  like  a  man  of  business  on  the 
subject,  I  feel  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  will  not 
sell  Newstead.  I  shall  get  my  seat  on  the  return 
of  the  affidavits  firom  Garhais,  in  Cornwall,  and 
will  do  something  in  the  House  soon;  I  must 
dash,  or  it  is  all  over.  My  Satire  must  be  kept 
secret  for  a  month;  after  that  you  may  say  what 
you  please  on  the  subject.  Lord  G"*^*  has  used 
me  infamously,  and  refused  to  state  any  particulars 
of  my  family  to  the  Chancellor.  I  have  lashed 
him  in  my  Rhymes,  and  perhaps  his  Lordship 
may  regret  not  being  more  conciliatory.  They 
tell  me  it  will  have  a  sale ;  I  hope  so,  for  the  book- 
seller has  behaved  well,  as  far  as  publishing  well 

goes. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Btro^. 

P.  S.  You  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  one  of  the 

farms. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

Falmouth,  June  22d,  i8og. 

Dear  Mother, 

I  AM  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days ;  probably  be- 
fore this  reaches  you.  Fletcher  begged  so  hard, 
that  I  have  continued  him  in  my  service.  If  he 
does  not  behave  well  abroad  I  will  send  him  back 
in  a  transport,  I  have  a  German  servant,  (who  has 
been  with  Mr  Wilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and 
was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Butler 
of  Harrow,)  Robert,  and  William ;  they  constitute 
my  whole  suite.  I  have  letters  in  plenty — you 
shall  hear  from  me  at  the  different  ports  I  touch 
upon ;  but  you  must  not  be  alarmed  if  my  letters 
miscarry.     The  continent  is  in  a  fine  state,  an 
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insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Paris,  and  the 
Austriahs  are  beating  Buonaparte — the  Tyrblese 
have  risen. — There  is  a  picture  of  me  in  oil,  to  be 
sent  down  to  Newstead  soon.— I  wish  the  Miss 
P**s  had  something  better  to  do  than  carry  my 
miniatures  to  Nottingham  to  copy. — Now  they 
have  done  it^  you  may  ask  them  to  copy  th«  others, 
which  are  greater  favourites  than  my  own.  As 
to  money  matters,  I  am  ruined — at  least  till  Roch- 
dale is  sold ;  and  if  that  does  not  turn  out  well  I 
shall  enter  into  the  Austrian  or  Russian  service — 
perhaps  the  Turkish,  if  I  like  their  manners — the 
world  is  all  before  me,  and  I  leave  England  without 
regret,  and  without  a  wish  to  revisit  any  thing  it 
contains,  except  yourself^  and  your  present  resi- 
dence. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Byron. 

P.  S. — Pray  tell  Mr  Rushton  his  son  is  well,  and 
doing  well;  so  is  Murray,  indeed  better  than  I 
ever  saw  him ;  he  will  be  back  in  about  a  month. 
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I  ought  to  add  leaving  Murray  to  my  few  regrets, 
as  his  ^e  perhaps  will  prevent  my  seeing  him 
again.  Robert  I  take  with  me ;  I  like  him,  be- 
cause, like  myself,  he  s^ems  a  friendless  animal. 
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LETTER  XIX. 
To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

Gibraltar,  August  nth,  1809. 

Dear  Mother, 

I  HAVE  been  so  much  occupied  since  my  depar- 
ture from  England,  that  till  I  could  address  you  at 
length  I  have  forborne  writing  altogether.  As  I 
have  now  passed  through  Portugal,  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Spain,  and  have  leisure  at  this 
place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  short  detail 
of  my  movements.  We  sailed  from  Falmouth  on 
the  ad  of  July,  reached  Lisbon,  after  a  very  fa- 
vourable passage  of  four  days  and  a  half,  and 
took  up  our  abode  in  that  city.  It  has  often 
been  described  without  being  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion ;  for,  except  the  view  from  the  Tagus,  which 
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i8  beautiful,  and  some  fine  churches  and  convents^ 
it  contains  little  but  filthy  streets  and  more  filthy 
inhabitants.  To  make  amends  for  this,  the  village 
of  Gintra,  about  fifteen  miles  firom  the  capital,  is, 
perhaps  in  every  respect,  the  most  delightful  in 
Europe ;  it  contains  beauties  of  every  description, 
natural  and  artificial.  Palaces  and  gardens  rising 
in  the  midst  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices ; 
convents  on  stupendous  heights — a  distant  view 
of  the  sea  and  the  Tagus ;  and,  besides,  ( though 
that  is  a  secondary  consideration)  is  remarkable 
as  the  scene  of  Sir  H.  D.'s  convention.     It  unites 
in  itself  all  the  wildness  of  the  western  highlands, 
with  the  verdure  of  the  south  of  France.     Near 
this  place,  aboiit  ten  miles  to  the  right,  is  the 
palace  of  Mafra,  the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might 
be   of  any  country,    in  point  of  magnificence 
without  elegance.     There  is  a  convent  annexed ; 
the  Monks,  who  possess  large  revenues,  are  cour- 
teous enough,  and  understand  Latin,  so  that  we 
had  a  long  conversation :  they  have  a  large  library, 
and  asked  me  if  the  English  had  any  books  in  their 
country.     I  sent  my  baggage  and  part  of  the  ser- 
vants by  sea  to  Gibraltar,  and  travelled  on  horse- 
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back  from  Aldea  Galhega  (the  first  stage  from 
Lisbon,    which  is  only  accessible  by  water)  to 
Seville,  (one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  Spain,) 
where  the  government  called  the  Junta  is  now 
held.     The  distance  to  Seville  is  nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  to  Cadiz  almost  ninety  further 
towards  the  coast.  I  had  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  every  possible  accommodation  on  the 
road,  as  an  English  nobleman,  in  an  English  uni- 
form, is  a  very  respectable  personage  in  Spain  at 
present.     The  horses  are  remarkably 'good,  and 
the  roads  ( I  assure  you  upon  my  honour,  for  you 
will  hardly  believe  it,)  very  far  superior  to  the 
best  British  roads,  without  the  smallest  toll  or 
turnpike.     You  will  suppose  this  when  I  rode 
post  to  Seville  in  four  days,  through  this  parch- 
ing country,   in  the  midst  of  summer,  without 
fatigue  or  annoyance.  Seville  is  a  beautiful  town ; 
though  the  streets  are  narrow  they  are  clean. 
We  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish  unmarried 
ladies,  who  possess  six  houses  in  Seville,  and  gave 
me  a  curious  specimen  of  Spanish  manners.  They 
are  women  of  character,  and  the  eldest  a  fine 
woman,  the  youngest  pretty,  but  not  so  good  a 

4. 
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figure  as  Donna  Josepha.  The  freedom  of  man- 
ner which  is  general  here  astonished  me  not  a 
little ;  and  in  the  course  of  further  observation  I 
find  that  reserve  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  belles,  who  are,  in  general,  very  hand- 
some, with  large  black  eyes,  and  very  fine  forms. 
The  eldest  honoured  your  unworthy  son  with  very 
particular  attention,  embracing  him  with  great 
tenderness  at  parting,  (I  was  there  but  three  days) 
after  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting 
him  with  one  of  her  own,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  which  I  send^  and  beg  you  will  retain  till 
my  return.  Her  last  words  were,  (c  Adios  tu  her- 
moso!  me  gusto  mucho.n  —  u  Adieu,  you  pretty 
fellow,  you  please  me  much.n  She  offered  a  share 
of  her  apartment,  which  my  virtue  induced  me  to 
decline ;  she  laughed,  and  said  I  had  some  Eng- 
lish ((amanten  (lover),  and  added  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married  to  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
army.  I  left  Seville,  and  rode  on  to  Cadiz,  through 
a  beautiful  country.  At  Xeres,  where  the  sherry 
we  drink  is  made,  I  met  a  great  merchant,  a  Mr 
Gordon,  of  Scotland,  who  was  extremely  polite, 
and  favoured  me  with  the  inspection  of  his  vaults 
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and  cellars,  so  that  I  quaffed  at  the  fountain-head. 
Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz,  is  tl^  most  delightful  town  I 
ever  beheld,  very  different  from  our  English  cities 
in  eyery  respect,  except  cleanliness,  (and  it  is  as 
clean  as  London, )  but  still  beautiful,  and  full  of 
the  finest  women  in  Spain,  the  Cadiz  belles  being 
the  Lancashire  witches  of  their  land.     Just  as  I 
was  introduced,  and  began  to  like  the  grandees, 
I  was  forced  to  leave  it  for  this  cursed  place ;  but 
before  I  return  to  England  I  will  visit  it  again. 
The  night  before  I  left  it,  I  sat  in  the  box  at  the 
opera  with  Admiral  Cordova's  family ;  he  is  the 
commander  whom  Lord  St  Vincent  defeated  in 
1797,  and  has  an  aged  wife  and  a  fine  daughter, 
Sennorita  Cordova ;  the  girl  is  very  pretty  in  the 
Spanish  style,  in  my  opinion  by  no  means  inferior 
to  the  English  in  charms,  and  certainly  superior 
in  fascination.     Long  black  hair,  dark  languish- 
ing eyes,  clear  olive  complexions,  and  forms  more 
graceful  in  motion  than  can  be  conceived  by  an 
Englishman  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air  of  his 
countrywomen,    added  to  the  most  becoming 
dress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decent  in 
the  world,  render  a  Spanish  beauty  irresistible. 
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I  beg  leave  to  observe  tbat  intrigue  here  is  the 
business  of  life;  whe|i  a  woman  marries  she 
throws  off  all  restraint,  but  I  believe  their  conduct 
is  chaste  enough  before.  If  you  make  a  proposal, 
which  in  England  would  bring  a  box  on  the  ear 
from  the  meekest  of  virgins,  to  a  Spanish  girl,  she 
thanks  you  for  the  honour  you  intend  her,  and 
replies :  u  Wait  till  I  am  married,  and  I  shall  be 
too  happy. »  This  is  literally  and  strictly  true. 
Miss  C.  and  her  little  brother  understood  a  little 
French,  and,  after  regretting  my  ignorance  of  the 
Spanish,  she  proposed  to  become  my  preceptress 
in  that  language.  I  could  only  reply  by  a  low 
bow,  and  express  my  regret  that  I  quitted  Cadiz 
too  soon  to  permit  me  to  make  the  progress  which 
would  doubtless  attend  my  studies  under  so 
charming  a  directress.  I  was  standing  at  the  back 
of  the  box,  which  resembles  our  Opera  boxes 
(the  theatre  is  large,  and  finely  decorated,  the 
music  admirable ),  in  the  manner  in  which  Eng- 
lishmen generally  adopt  for  fear  of  incommoding 
the  ladies  in  front,  when  this  fair  Spaniard  dis- 
possessed an  old  woman  (an  aunt  or  a  duenna) 
of  her  chair,  and  commanded  me  to  be  seated 
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next  herself,  at  a  tolerable  distance  from  her 
mamma.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  I  with- 
drew, and  was  lomiging  with  a  party  of  men  in 
the  passage,  when,  en  passant^  the  lady  tamed 
round  and  called  me,  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
attending  her  to  the  AdmiraPs  mansion,  t  have 
an  invitation  on  my  return  to  Cadiz,  which  I  shall 
accept,  if  I  repass  through  the  country  on  my 
return  from  Asia.  I  have  met  Sir  John  Garr, 
Knight  Errant,  at  Seville  and  Cadiz.  He  is  a  plea- 
sant man.  I  like  the  Spaniards  much.  You  have 
heard  of  the  battle  hear  Madrid,  and  in  England 
they  will  call  it  a  victory — a  pretty  victory !  Two 
hundred  officers  and  5ooo  men  killed,  all  Eng- 
,  lish,  and  the  French  in  as  great  force  as  ever.  I 
should  have  joined  the  army,  but  we  have  no  time 
to  lose  b^fpre  we  get  up  the  Mediterranean  and 
Archipelago.  I  am  going  over  to  Africa  to-mor- 
row ;  it  is  only  six  miles  from  this  fortress.  My 
next  stage  is  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  where  I  shall  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty.  I  have  a  most  superb 
uniform  as  a  court  dress,  indispensable  in  tra- 
velling. 
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August  iZth,  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Africa ;  the 
wind  is  contrary;  but  I  dined  yesterday  at  Algesi- 
ras,  with  Lady  Westmorland,  where  I  met  General 
Gastanos,  the  celebrated  Spanish  leader  in  the 
late  and  present  war :  to-day  I  dine  with  him;  he 
has  offered  me  letters  to  Tetuan  in  Barbary,  for 
the  principal  Moors;  and  I  am  to  have  the  house 
for  a  few  days  of  one  of  the  great  men,  which  was 
intended .  for  Lady  W.  whose  health  will  not 
permit  her  to  cross  the  Straits. 

August  i5th.  I  could  not  dine  with  Gastanos 
yesterday,  but  this  afternoon  I  had  that  honour; 
he  is  pleasant,  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, clever.  I  cannot  go  to  Barbary.  The  Malta 
packet  sails  to-morrow,  and  myself  in  it.  Admi- 
ral Purvis,  with  whom  I  dined  at  Gadiz,  gave  me 
a  passage  in  a  frigate  to  Gibraltar,  but  we  have 
no  ship  of  war  destined  for  Malta  at  present.  The 
packets  sail  fast,  and  have  good  accommodations. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  on  our  route.  Joe  Murray 
delivers  this.  I  have  sent  him  and  the  boy  back ; 
pray  show  the  lad  any  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great 
favourite.  I  would  have  taken  him  on,         *         * 
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*         *    Say  this  to  his  father,  who  may  other- 
wise think  he  has  behaved  ill. 

I  hope  this  will  find  you  well. 

Believe  me  yours 

Ever  sincerely, 

Btron. 

P.  S.  So  Lord  G*  is  married  to  a  rustic !  Well 
done !  If  I  wed,  I  will  bring  you  home  a  Sultana, 
with  half  a  dozen  cities  for  a  dowry,  and  recon- 
cile you  to  an  Ottoman  daughter-in-law  with  a 
bushel  of  pearls,  not  larger  than  ostrich  eggs,  or 
smaller  than  walnuts. 
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LETTER  XX. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

Malta,  September  iSth,  1809. 

Dear  Mother, 

Though  I  have  a  very  short  time  to  spare, 
being  to  sail  immediately  for  Greece,  I  cannot 
avoid  taking  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  I 
am  well.  I  have  been  in  Malta  a  short  time,  and 
have  found  the  inhabitants  hospitable  and  plea- 
sant. This  letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
very  extraordinary  woman,  whom  you  have  doubt- 
less heard  of,  Mrs  Spencer  Smith,  of  whose  es- 
cape the  Marquis  de  Salvo  published  a  narrative 
a  few  years  ago.  She  has  since  been  shipwrecked, 
and  her  life  has  been  from  its  commencement  so 
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fertile  in  remarkable  incidents,  that  in  a  romance 
ttiey  would  appear  improbable.  She  was  born  at 
Constantinople,  where  her  father,  Baron  Herbert, 
was  Austrian  Ambassador;  married  unhappily, 
yet  has  never  been  impeached  in  point  of  cha. 
racter;  excited  the  vengeance  of  Buonaparte  by  a 
part  in  some  conspiracy,  several  times  risked  her 
life ;  and  is  not  yet  twenty-five.  She  is  here  on 
her  way  to  England,  to  join  her  husband,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  she  was  paying  a 
visit  to  her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French, 
and  embarks  soon  in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my 
arrival  here,  I  have  had  scarcely  any  other  com- 
panion. I  have  found  her  very  pretty,  very  ac- 
complished, and  extremely  eccentric.  Buona- 
parte is  even  now  so  incensed  against  her,  that 
hf  r  life  would  be  in  some  danger  if  she  were 
taken  prisoner  a  second  time. 

You  have  seen  Murray  and  Robert  by  this  time, 
and  received  my  letter — ^little  has  happened  since 
that  date.  I  have  touched  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia, 
and  at  Girgenti,  in  Sicily,  and  embark  to-morrow 
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for  Patras,  from  whence  I  proceed  to  Yanina, 
where  Ali  Pacha  holds  his  court,  so  I  shall  soon 
be  among  the  Mussulmans.     Adieu. 

Believe  me,  with  sincerity,  yours  ever, 

Byron. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byron. 

Previsa,  I^ovember  i2tA,  1809. 

Mt  dear  Mother, 

I  HAVE  now  been  some  time  in  Turkey :  this 
place  is  on  the  coast,  bat  I  have  traversed  the  in- 
terior of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Pacha.     I  left  Malta  in  the  Spider,  a  brig;  of  war, 
on  the  2 1  St  of  September,  and  arrived  in  eight 
days  at  Previsa.     I  thence  have  been  about  i5o 
miles  as  far  as  Tepaleen,  his  Highness's  country 
palace,  where  I  staid  three  days.     The  name  of 
the  Pacha  is  jiU,  and  he  is  considered  a  man  of 
the  first  abilities  5  he  governs  the  whole  of  Alba- 
nia (the  ancient  lUyricum),  Epirus,  and  part  of 
Macedonia.    His  son,  Velly  Pacha,  to  whom  he 
has  given  me  letters,  governs  the  Morea,  and  he 
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has  great  influence  in  Egypt ;  in  short,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
When  I  reached  Yanina,  the  capital,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  three  days  over  the  mountains,  through  a 
country  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  I  found 
that  Ali  Pacha  was  with  his  army  in  Ulyricum, 
besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  castle  of  Berat. 
He  had  heard  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
his  dominions,  and  had  left  orders  in  Yanina 
with  the  commandant  to  provide  a  house,  and 
supply  me  with  every  kind  of  necessary  gratis; 
and,  though  I  have  been  allowed  to  make  pre- 
sents to  the  slaves,  etc.,  I  have  not  been  permitted 
to  pay  for  a  single  article  of  household  consump- 
tion.    I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses,  and  saw 
the  palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons  :  they  are 
sple^ndid,  but  too  much  ornamented  with  silk  and 
gold*     I  then  went  over  the  mountains  through 
Zitza,  a  village  with  a  Greek  monastery  (where  I 
slept  on  my  return),  in  the  most  beautiful  situation 
f always  excepting  Gintra,  in   Portugal)  I  ever 
beheld.     In  nine  days  I  reached  Tepaleen.     Our 
journey  was  much  prolonged  by  the  torrents  that 
li^d  fallen  from  the  mountains,  and  intersected  the 
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roads«  I  shall  never  forget  the  singular  scene  on 
entering  Tepaleen  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  as 
the  sun  was  going  down  :  it  brought  to  my  mind 
(with  some  change  of  dress  however)  Scott's  de- 
scription of  Bi*anksome  Castle  in  his  £aj,and  the 
feudal  system.  The  Albanians  in  their  dresses 
(the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  consisting  of 
a  long  white  kilt^  gold-worked  cloak,  crimson 
velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver- 
mounted  pistols  and  daggers),  the  Tartars  with 
their  high  caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast  peUsses  and 
turbans,  the  soldiers  and  black  slaves  with  the 
horses,  the  former  iii  groups  in  an  immense  large 
open  gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  latter 
placed  in  a  kind  of  cloister  below  it,  two  hut^dred 
steeds  ready  caparisoned  to  move  in  a  moment, 
couriers  entering  or  passing  out  with  dispatches, 
the  kettle-drums  beating,  boys  calling  the  hour 
from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  altogether,  with 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  building  itself, 
formed  a  hew  and  delightfol  spectacle  to  a  stran^ 
ger.  I  was  conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment, and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizier's 
secretary,  u  k  la  made  Turque.»     The  next  day  I 
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was  introduced  to  All  Pacha.  I  was  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a  very  magnificent 
sabre,  etc.  The  vizier  received  me  in  a  large  room 
paved  with  marble ;  a  fountain  was  playing  in  the 
centre ;  the  apartment  was  surrounded  by  scarlet 
ottomans.  He  received  me  standing,  a  wonder- 
ful compliment  from  a  Mussulman,  and  made  me 
sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  I  have  a  Greek  In- 
terpreter for  general  use,  but  a  Physician  of  Ali's, 
named  Femlario,  Mrho  understands  Latin,  acted 
for  me  on  this  occasion.  His  first  question  was, 
why,  at  so  early  an  age,  I  left  my  country? — (the 
Turks  have.no  idea  of  travelling  for  amusement.) 
He  then  said,  the  English  minister.  Captain  Leake, 
had  told  him  I  was  of  a  great  family,  and  desired 
his  respects  to  my  mother;  which  I  now,  in  the 
name  of  Ali  Pacha,  present  to  you.  He  said  he 
was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  had 
small  eairs,  curling  hair,  and  little  white  hands, 
and  expressed  himself  pleased  with  my  appear- 
ance and  garb.  He  told  me  to  consider  him  as 
a  father  whilst  I  was  inTurk^,  and  said  he  looked 
on  me  as  his  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a 
child,  sending  me  almonds  and  sugared,  sherbet, 
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fruit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day.  He 
Legged  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at  night,  when 
he  was  at  leisure.  I  then,  after  coffee  and  pipes, 
retired  for  the  first  time*  I  saw  him  thrice  after- 
wards. It  is  singular,  that  the  Turks,  who  have 
no  hereditary  dignities,  and  few  great  families, 
except  the  Sultans,  pay  so  much  respect  to  hirth; 
for  I  found  my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  my 
title. 

His  Highness  is  sixty  years  old,  very  fat,  and 
not  tall,  but  with  a  fine  face,  light  blue  eyes,  and  a 
white  beard ;  his  manner  is  very  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  possesses  that  dignity  which  I  find 
universal  amongst  the  Turks.  He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  but  his  real  character;  fbr  he 
is  a  remorseless  tyrant,  guilty  of  the  most  horrible 
cruelties,  very  brave,  and  so  good  a  general,  that 
they  call  him  the  Mahometan  Buonaparte.  Napo- 
leon has  twice  offered  to  make  him  King  of  Epirus ; 
but  he  prefers  the  English  interest,  and  abhors 
the  French,  as  he  himself  told  me.  He  is  of  so 
much  consequence,  that  he  is  much  courted  by 
both ;  the  Albanians  being  the  most  warlike  sub- 
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jects  of  the  Sultan,  thoug^h  Ali  is  only  nominally 
dependent  on  the  Porte.  He  has  been  a  mighty 
warrior ;  but  is  as  barbarous  as  he  is  successfal, 
roasting  rebels,  etc.  etc.  Buonaparte  sent  him  a 
snufF-box,  with  his  picture;  he  said  the  snufF-box 
was  very  well,  but  the  picture  he  could  excusej 
as  he  neither  liked  it  nor  the  original.  His  ideas 
of  judging  of  a  man's  birth  ifrom  ears,  hands,  etc. 
were  curious  enough.  To  me,  he  was,  indeed,  a 
father,  giving  me  letters,  guards,  and  every  pos- 
sible accommodation.  Our  next  conversations 
were  of  war  and  travelling,  politics  and  England. 
He  called  my  Albanian  soldier,  who  attends  me, 
and  told  him  to  protect  me  at  all  hazard.  His 
name  is  Viscillie,  and,  Uke  all  the  Albanians,  he  is 
brave,  rigidly  honest,  and  faithful;  but  they  are 
criiel,  though  not  treacherous;  and  have  several 
vices,'  but  no  meannesses.  They  are,  perhaps, 
-ihe  most  beautiful  race,  in  point  of  countenance, 
-in  the  world;  their  women  are  sometimes  hand- 
some also,  but  they  are  treated  like  slaves,  beaten, 
and,  in  short,,  complete  beasts  of  burthen;  they 
plough,  dig,  and  sow.  I  found  them  carrying 
wood,.alid  actually  repairing  the  highways.     The 
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men  are  all  soldiers,  and  war  and  the  chase  their 
sole  occupation.     The  women  are  the  labourers, 
which,  after  all,  is  no  great  hardship  ia  so  de- 
lightful a  climate.     Yesterday,  the  nth  of  No- 
vember, I  bathed  in  the  sea;  to-day  it  is  so  hot 
thai  I  am  writing  in  a  shady  room  of  the  English 
GonsuFs,  with  three  doors  wide  open,  no  fire,  or 
even  fire-place  in  the  house,  except  for  culinary 
purposes.     To-day  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town 
of  Actium,  near  which  Antony  lost  the  world,  in 
a  small  bay  where  two  frigates  could  hardly  ma- 
noeuvre:  a  broken  wall  is  the  sole  remnant.     On 
another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins  of  Nico- 
polis,  built  by  Aagustus  in  honour  of  his  victory. 
Last  night  I  was  at  a  Greek  marriage ;  but  this, 
and  a  thousand  things  more,  I  have  neither  time 
nor  spojce  to  describe.     I  am  going  to-morrow, 
with  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  to  Patras  in  the  Morea, 
and  thence  to  Athens,  where  I  shall  winter.  Two 
days  ago,  I  was  nearly  lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of 
war,  owiiig  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain  and 
erew,  though  the  storm  was  not  violent.  Fletcher 
yelled  after  his  wife,  the  Greeks  called  on  all  the 
Saints,  the  Mussulmans  on  Alia;  the  captain  burst 
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into  tears  and  ran  below  deck,  telling  us  to  call 
on  God;  the  sails  were  split,  the  main-yard  shi* 
vered,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the  night  setting 
in,  and  all  our  chance  was  to  make  Gorfii,  which 
is  in  possession  of  the  French,  or  (as  Fletcher  pa* 
thetically  termed  it)  « a  watery  grave. »  I  did  what 
I  could  to  console  Fletcher,  but  finding  him  in* 
corrigible,  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  Albanian 
capote  (an  immense  cloak),  and  lay  down  on  deck 
to  wait  the  worst.  I  have  learnt  to  philosophize 
in  my  travels,  and  if  I  had  not,  complaint  was 
useless.  Luckily  the  wind  abated,  and  only  drove 
us  on  the  coast  of  SuU,  on  the  main  land,  where  we 
landed,  and  proceeded,  by  the  help  of  the  natives, 
to  Previsa  again;  but  I  shall  not  trust  Turkish 
sailors  in  future,  though  the  Pacha  had  ordered 
one  of  his  own  galliots  to  take  me  to  Patras.  I 
am  therefore  going  as  far  as  Messolonghi  by  land, 
and  there  have  only  to  cross  a  small  gulf  to  get 
to  Patras.  Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  (rf 
marvels :  we  were  one  night  lost  for  nine  hours 
in  the  mountains  in  a  thunder  storm,  and  since 
nearly  wrecked.  In  both  cases  Fletcher  was 
sorely  bewildered,  from  apprehensions  of  famine 
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and  banditti  in  the  first^  and  drowning  in  the 
second  instance.  His  eyes  were  a  Uttle  hurt  by 
the  lightning,  or  crying  (I  don't  know  which), 
but  are  now  recovered.  When  you  write,  ad- 
dress to  me  at  Mr  Strane's,  English  Consul,  Pa- 
tras,  Morea. 

I  could  tell  you  I  know  not  how  many  inci- 
dents that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but  they 
crowd  on  my  mind  as  much  as  they  would  swell 
my  paper;  and  I  can  neither  arrange  them  in  the 
one,  or  put  them  down  in  the  other,  except  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  I  like  the  Albanians 
much;  they  are  not  all  Turks;  some  tribes  are 
Christians;  but  their  religion  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  their  manner  or  conduct:  they  are  esteem- 
ed the  best  troops  in  the  Turkish  service.  I 
lived  on  my  route,  two  days  at  once,  and  three 
days  again,  in  a  barrack  at  Salora,  and  never 
found  soldiers  so  tolerable,  though  I  have  been 
in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  .seen 
Spanish,  French,  Sicilian,  and  British  troops  in 
abnndance.  I  have  had  nothing  stolen,  and  was 
always  welcome  to  their  provision  and  milk.  Not 
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a  week  ago  an  Albanian  chief  (every  village  has 
its  chief,  who  is  called  Primate)^  after  helping  hs 
out  of  the  Turkish  galley  in  her  distress,  feeding 
us,  and  lodging  my  suite,  consisting  of  Fletcher, 
a  Greek,  two  Athenians,  a  Greek  Priest,  and  my 
companion,  MrHobhouse,  refused  any  compen- 
sation but  a  written  paper  stating  that  I  was  well 
received ;  and  when  I  pressed  him  to  accept 
a  few  sequins,  «No,»  he  replied;  «I  wish  you 
to  love  me,  not  to  pay  me.»  These  are  his 
words.  It  is  astonishing  how  far  money  goes  in 
this  country.  While  I  was  in  the  capital  I  had 
nothing  to  pay-jby  the  Vizier's  order;  but  since, 
though  I  have  generally  had  sixteen  horses,  and 
generally  six  or  seven  men,  the  expense  has  not 
been  half  as  much  as  staying  only  three  weeks  in 
Malta,  though  Sir  A.  Ball^  the  Qovernor,  gave  me 
a  house  for  nothing,  and  I  had  only  one  servant. 
By  the  bye,  I  expect  H**  to  remit  regularly ;  for  I 
am  not  about  to  stay  in  this  province  for  ever. 
Let  him  write  to  me  at  Mr  Strane's,  English  Con- 
sul, Patras.  The  fact  is,  the  fertility  of  the  plains 
is  wonderful;  and  specie  is  scarce,  which  makes 
this  remarkable  cheapness.  I  am  going  to  Athens 
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to  Study  modern  Greek,  which  differs  much  from 
the  ancient,  though  radically  similar.  I  have  no 
desire  to  return  to  England,  nor  shall  I,  unless 
compelled  by  abisolute  want,  and  H**'8  neglect; 
but  I  shall  not  enter  into  Asia  for  a  year  or  two, 
as  I  have  much  to  see  in  Greece,  and  I  may  per- 
haps cross  into  Africa,  at  least  the  Egyptian  part. 
Fletcher,  like  all  Englishmen^  is  very  much  dis- 
satisfied, though  a  little  reconciled  to  the  Turks 
by  a  pi'esent  of  eighty  piastres  from  the. Vizier, 
which,  if  you  consider  every  thing,  and  the  value 
of  specie  here,  is  nearly  worth  ten  guineas  En- 
glish. He  has  suffered,  nothing  hut  from  cold, 
heat,  and  vermin,  which  those  who  lie  in  cottages 
and  cross  mountains  in  a  cold  country  must  un- 
dergo, and  of  which  I  have  equally  partaken  with 
himself;  but  he  is  not  valiant,  and  is  afraid  of  rob< 
bers  and  tempests.  I  have  no  one  to  be  remem- 
bered to  in  England,  and  wish  to  hear  nothing 
from  it,  but  that  you  are  well,  and  a  letter  or  two 
on  business  from  H**,  whom  you  may  tell  to 
write.     I  will  write  when  I  can,  and  beg  you  to 

believe  me 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Byrojn, 
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P.S. — I  have  some  very  amag;nifique»  Albanian 
dresses,  the  only  expensive  articles  in  this  coun- 
try. They  cost  fifty  guineas  each,  and  have  so 
much  gold,  they  would  cost  in  England  two  hun- 
dred. .  I  have  been  introduced  to  Hussim  Bey  and 
Mahmont  Pacha,  both  little  boys,  grand-children 
of  Ali,  at  Yanina»  They  are  totally  unlike  our 
lads,  have  painted  complexions  like  rouged  dow- 
agers, large  black  eyes,  and  features  perfectly 
regular.  They  are  the  prettiest  little  animals  I 
ever  saw,  and  are  broken  into  the  court  ceremo- 
nies already.  The  Turkish  salute  is  a  slight  in- 
clination of  the  head,  with  the  hand  on  the  breast. 
Intimates  always  kiss.  Mahmont  is  ten  years 
old,  and  hopes  to  see  me  again.  We  are  friends 
without  understanding  each  other,  like  many 
other  folks,  though  from  a  different  cause.  He 
has  given  me  a  letter  to  his  father  in  the  Morea, 
to  whom  I  have  also  letters  from  Ali  Pacha. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

Smymay  March  igth,  1810. 

Dear  Mother, 

I  CANNOT  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  as  I 
know  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  receive  any  intelli- 
gence of  my  movements,  pray  accept  what  I  can 
give.  I  have  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  Greece, 
besides  Epirus,  etc.  etc.,  resided  ten  weeks  at 
Athens,  and  am  now  on  the  Asiatic  side  on  my 
way  to  Constantinople.  I  have  just  returned 
from  viewing  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Smyrna.  I  presume  you  have  received 
a  long  letter  I  wrote  from  Albania,  with  an  ac- 
count of  my  reception  by  the  Pacha  of  the  pro- 
vince.    When  I  arrive  at  Constantinople  I  shall 
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determine  whether  to  proceed  into  Persia  or  re- 
turn, which  latter  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can  avoid  it. 
But  I  have  no  intelligence  from  Mr  H**,  and  but 
one  letter  from  yourself.  I  shall  stand  in  need 
of  remittances  whether  I  proceed  or  return.  I 
have  written  to  him  repeatedly,  that  he  may  not 
plead  Ignorance  of  my  situation  for  neglect.  I 
can  give  you  no  account  of  any  thing,  for  I  have 
not  time  or  opportunity,  the  frigate  sailing  im- 
mediately. Indeed  the  further  I  go  the  more  my 
laziness  increases,  and  my  aversion  to  letter-writ- 
ing becomes  more  confirmed.  I  have  written  to  no 
one  but  yourself  and  Mr  H**,  and  these  are  com- 
munications of  business  and  duty  rather  than  of 
inclination.  Fletcher  is  very  much  disgusted 
with  his  fatigues,  though  he  has  undergone  no- 
thing that  I  have  not  shared.  He  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture; indeed  English  servants  are  detestable  tra- 
vellers. I  have,  besides  him,  two  Albanian  sol- 
diers and  a  Greek  interpreter;  all  excellent  in 
their  way.  Greece,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens,  is  delightful :  cloudless  skies  and  lovely 
landscapes.  But  I  must  reserve  all  account  of  my 
adventures  till  we  meet.     I  keep  no  journal,  but 
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my  friend  Hobhouse  scribbles  incessantly.  Pray 
take  care  of  Murray  and  Robert,  and  tell  the  boy 
it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he  did 
not  accompany  me  to  Turkey.  Consider  this  as 
merely  a  notice  of  my  safety. 

And  believe  me, 

Yours,  etc.  etc. 

Byron. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btroi^. 

Smyrna^  April  loth^  1810. 

Dear  Mother, 

To-morrow,  or  this  evenmg,  I  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople in  the  Salsette  frigate,  of  36  guns.  She 
returns  to  England  with  our  ambassador,  whom 
she  is  going  up  on  purpose  to  receive.  I  have 
written  to  you  short  letters  from  Athens,  Smyrna, 
and  a  long  one  from  Albania.  I  have  not  yet 
mustered  courage  for  a  second  large  epistle,  and 
you  must  not  be  angry,  since  I  take  all  opportu- 
nities of  apprizing  you  of  my  safety ;  but  even 
that  is  an  effort,  writing  is  so  irksome.  I  have 
been  traversing  Greece,  and  Epirus,  Illyria,  etc. 
etc.,  and  you  see  by  my  date,  have  got  into  Asia. 
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I  have  made  bat  one  excursion  lately  to  the  ruins 
of  Ephesus.  Malta  is  the  rendezvous  of  my 
letters,  so  address  to  that  island.  Mr  H^  has 
not  written,  though  I  wished  to  hear  of  the  Nor- 
folk sale,  the  Lancashire  law-suit,  etc.  etc.  I  am 
anxiously  expecting  fresh  remittances.  I  believe 
you  will  like  Nottinghamshire,  at  least,  my  share 
of  it.  Pray  accept  my  good  wishes  in  lieu  of  a 
long  letter,  and  believe  me. 

Tours  sincerely, 

and  affectionately, 

Byroic. 


1 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

To.  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byron. 

•    -  «  _ 

Salsette  Frigate,  off  the  DardaneHes^  4pril  I'Jth,  1 8l  o. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  write  at  anchor  (in  our  way  to  Constanti- 
nople) off  the  Troad,  which  I  traversed  two  days 
ago.  All  the  remains  of  Troy  are  the  tombs  of 
her  destroyers,  amongst  which  I  see  that  of  An- 
tilochus  from  my  cabin  window.  These  are  large 
mounds  of  earth,  like  the  barrows  of  the  Danes  in 
your  island.  There  are  several  monuments,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  of  the  Alexandrian  Troas, 
which  I  also  examined:  but  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  the  remnants  of  Athens  and 
Ephesus.  This  will  be  sent  in  a  ship  of  war  bound 
with  dispatches  for  Malta.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
be  at  Constantinople^  barring  accidents.     I  have 
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also  written  from  Smyrna,  and  shall^  from  time 
to  time,  transmit  short  accounts  of  my  movements, 
but  I  feel  totally  unequal  to  long  letters. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Byron. 

P.  S. — No  accounts  from  H**!!!  Do  not  com- 
plain of  short  letters ;  I  write  to  nobody  but  your- 
self and  Mr  H. 
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LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

Constantinople,  May  i^th,  i8io. 

Dear  Madam, 
I  ARRIVED  here  in  an  English  frigate  from  Smyrna 
a  few  days  ago,  without  any  events  worth  men- 
tioning, except  landing  to  view  the  plains  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards,  when  we  were  at  anchor  in  the 
Dardanelles,  swimming  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  in 
imitation  of  Monsieur  Leander,  whose  story  you 
no  doubt  know  too  well  for  me  to  add  any  thing 
on  the  subject,  except  that  I  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont without  so  good  a  motive  for  the  undertak- 
ing. As  I  am  just  going  to  visit  the  Captain  Pacha, 
you  will  excuse  the  brevity  of  my  letter.  When 
Mr  Adair  takes  leave,  I  am  to  see  the  Sultan  and 
the  mosques,  etc. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  ever, 

Btron. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 
To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

ConstantinopUy  Ma^  2^thy  iBio. 

Dear  Mother^ 

I  WROTE  to  you  very  shortly  the  other  day  on 
my  arrival  here;  and  as  another  opportunity 
avails,  take  up  my  pen  again,  that  the  frequency 
of  my  letters  may  atone  for  their  brevity.  Pray 
did  you  ever  receive  a  picture  of  me  in  oil  by  a 
Sanders,  in  Vigo-lane^  London?  (a  noted  limner;) 
if  not,  vnrite  for  it  immediately — it  was  paid  for, 
except  the  frame  (if  frame  there  be)  before  I  left 
England.  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my 
last,  that  my  only  notable  exploit  lately  has  been 
swimming  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  on  the  third  of 
this  month,  in  humble  imitation  of  Learukr^  of 
amorous  memory,  though  I  had  no  Hero  to  receive 
me  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  Of 
Gcmstantinople  you  have  of  course  read  fifty  de- 
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scriptions  by  sundry  travellers,  which  are  in 
general  so  correct  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  on 
the  subject.  When  our  ambassador  takes  his 
leave,  I  shall  accompany  him  to  see  the  Sultan, 
and  afterwards  probably  return  to  Greece.  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  Mr  H^%  but  one  remittance, 
without  any  letter  from  that  legal  gentleman.  If 
you  have  occasion  for  any  pecuniary  supply,  pray 
use  my  funds  as  far  as  they  ^o  without  reiserve; 
and,  lest  this  should  pot  be  enough,  in  my  pext  to 
Mr  H  ^  *  I  will  direct  him  to  advance  any  sum  you 
may  want,  leaving  it  to  your  discretion  how  much, 
in.  the  present  state  of  my  afiairs,  you  may  think 
proper  to  require.  I  have  already  seen  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  shall  not  proceed  further  till  I  hear 
from  England:  in  the  mean  tii^e  I  shall  expect 
occ^onal  supplies  according  to  circumstances; 
and  shall  pass  my  summer  amongst  my  friends, 
.the, Greeks  of  the  Morea.  You  will  direct  to 
Malta,  where  my  lettiers  aj'e  forwarded ; 

And  believe  me  to  be,  with  great  sincerity. 

Yours  ever, 

Btron. 
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P.  S.  Fletcher  is  well ;  pray  take  care  of  my 
boy  Robert,  and  the  old  man  Murray.  It  is  for- 
tunate they  returned ;  neither  the  youth  of  the 
one,  nor  the  age  of  the  other,  would  have  suited 
the  changes  of  climate  and  fatigue  of  travelling. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

t 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron.  . 

Constantinople,  June  2%thj  1810. 

Mt  dear  Mother, 

I  REGRET  to  perceive  by  your  last  letter  that 
several  of  mine  have  not  arrived,  particularly  a 
very  long  one,  written  in  November  last  from 
Albania,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacha  of 
that  province.    Fletcher  has  also  written  to  his 
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spouse  perpetually.  Mr  Hobhouse,  who  will  for- 
ward or  deliver  this,  and  is  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, can  inform  you  of  our  different  movements, 
but  I  am  very  uncertain  as  to  my  own  return. 
He  will  probably  be  down  in  Notts  some  time  or 
other ;  but  Fletcher,  whom  I  send  back  as  an  in^ 
cumbrance  (English  servants  are  sad  travellers) 
will  supply  his  place  in  the  interim,  and  describe 
our  travels,  which  have  been  tolerably  extensive. 
I  have  written  twice  briefly  from  this  capital, 
from  Smyrna,  from  Athens,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece  ;  from  Albania,  the  Pacha  of  which  pro- 
vince desired  his  respects  to  my  mother,  and  said 
he  was  sure  I  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  because  I 
had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  white  hands!!! 
He  was  very  kind  to  me,  begged  me  to  consider 
him  as  a  father,  and  gave  me  a  guard  of  forty  sol- 
diers through  the  forests  of  Acarnania.  But  of 
this  and  other  circumstances  I  have  written  to  you 
at  large,  and  yet  hope  you  will  receive  my  letters. 

I  remember  Mahmont  Pacha,  the  grandson  of 
Ali  Pacha,  at  Yanina  (  a  little  fellow  of  ten  years 
of  age,  with  large  black  eyes  which  our  ladies 
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would  pqrchase  at  any  price,  and  those  regular 
features  which  distinguish  the  Turks),  asked  me 
how  I  came  to  travel  so  young,  without  any  body 
to  take  care  of  me.  This  question  was  put  by  the 
little  man  with  all  the  gravity  of  threescore.  I 
cannot  now  write  copiously;  I  have  only  time  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  passed  many  a  fatiguing,  but 
never  a  tedious  moment;  and  that  all  I  am  afraid 
of  is,  that  I  shall  contract  a  gypsy-like  wandering 
disposition,  which  will  make  home  tiresome  to 
me ;  this,  I  am  told,  is  very  common  with  men 
in  the  habit  of  peregrination,  and  indeed  I  feel  it 
80.  On  the  third  of  May  I  swam  from  Sestos  to 
Abydos.  You  know  the  story  of  Leander,  but  I 
had  no  Hero  to  receive  me  at  landing.  I  also 
passed  a  fortnight  in  the  Troad :  the  tombs  of 
Achilles  and  ^syetes  still  pxist  in  large  barrows, 
similar  to  those  you  have  doubtless  seen  in  the 
north.  The  other  day  I  was  at  Belgrade  (a  village 
in  these  environs)  to  see  the  house  built  on  the 
same  site  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley's — ^by  the  bye,  her 
ladyship,  as  far  as  I  cap  judge,  has  lied,  but  not 
half  so  much  as  any  other  woman  would  have 
done  in  the  same  situation.  I  have  been  in  all  the 
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principal  mosqaes  by  the  virtue  of  a  finnan : 
this  is  a  favour  rarely  permitted  to  Infidels,  but 
the  ambassador's  departure  obtained  it  for  us.  I 
have  been  up  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea, 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  indeed  I  know 
more  of  it  by  sight  than  I  do  of  London. 

I  hope  to  amuse  you  some  winter's  evening  with 
the  details,  but  at  present  you  must  excuse  me;  I 
am  not  able  to  write  long  letters  in  June.  I  return 
to  spend  my  summer  in  Greece.     I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed further  into  Asia,  as  I  have  visited  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  and  the  Troad.     I  write  often,  but  you 
must  not  be  alarmed  when  you  do  not  receive  my 
letters ;  consider  we  have  no  regular  post  fiirther 
than  Malta,  where  I  beg  you  will  in  fiiture  send 
your  letters,  and  not  to  this  city.     Fletcher  is  a 
poor  creature,  and  requires  comforts  that  I  can 
dispense  with :  he  is  very  sick  of  his  travels,  but 
you  must  not  believe  his  account  of  the  country. 
He  sighs  for  ale,  and  idleness,  and  a  wife,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  besides.     I  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed or  disgusted.     I  have  lived  with  the 
highest  and  the  lowest.     I  have  been  for  days  in 
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a  Pacha's  palace,  and  have  passed  many  a  night  in 
a  cow-house,  and  I  find  the  people  inoffensive 
and  kind.     I  have  also  passed  some  time  with  the ' 
principal  Greeks  in  the  Morea  and  Livadia,  and, 
though  inferior  to  the  Turks,  they  are  better  than 

ft 

the  Spaniards,  who,  in  their  turn,  excel  the  Por- 
tuguese.    Of  Constantinople  you  will  find  many 
descriptions  in  different  travels ;  but  Lady  Wortley 
errs  strangely  when  she  says  «  St  Paul's  would 
cut  a  strange  figure  by  St  Sophia's. »     I  have  been 
in  both,  surveyed  them  inside  and  out  attentively. 
St  Sophia's  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
from  its  immense  antiquity,  and  the  circumstance 
of  all.  the  Greek  emperors,  from  Justinian,  having 
been  crowned  there,  and  several  murdered  at  the 
altar,  besides  the  Turkish  Sultans  who  attend  it 
regularly.     But  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  and  size  to 
some  of  the  mos<lues,  particularly  a  Soleyman, 
etc.  »  and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  page 
with  St  P.'s  (I  speak  like  a  Cockney),     However,  I 
prefer  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Seville  to  St  P.'s, 
St  Sophia's,  and  any  religious  building  1  have  ever . 
seen.    The  walls  of  the  seraglio  are  like  the  walls 
of  Newstead  Gardens,  only  higher,  and  much  in 
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the  same  order;  but  the  ride  by  the  walls  of  the 
city  on  the  land  side  is  beautiful.  Imag;ine  four 
miles  of  immense  triple  battlements^  covered  with 
ivy,  surmounted  with  218  towers,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  Turkish  burying-jprounds  (the  love- 
liest spots  on  earth ),  full  of  enormous  cypresses. 
I  have  seen  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and 
Delphi^  I  have  traversed  great  part  of  Turkey, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  of 
Asia ;  but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on 
each  side  from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of 
the  Golden  Horn.  Now  for  England.  You  have 
not  received  my  friend  Hobhouse's  volume  of 
poesy  t  it  has  been  published  several  months ;  you 
ought  to  read  it.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
gress of  E.  Bards,  etc.  Of  course  you  observed  I 
have  made  great  additions  to  the  new  edition. 
Have  you  received  my  picture  from  Sanders, 
Vigo-lane,  London?  It  was  finished,  and  paid  for, 
long  before  I  left  England :  pray  send  for  it.  You 
seem  to  be  a  mighty  reader  of  magazines :  where 
do  you  pick  up  all  this  intelligence,  quotations^ 
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etc.  etc.  ?  Though  I  was  happy  to  obtain  my  seat 
without  the  assistance  of  Lord  G.  I  had  no  mea* 
sures  to  keep  with  a  man  who  declined  interfering 
as  my  relation  on  that  occasion,  and  I  have  done 
with  him,  though  I  regret  distressing  Mrs  Leigh, 
poor  thing !  I  hope  she  is  happy.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  Mr  B**  ought  to  marry  Miss  R**.     Our  first 
duty  is  not  to  do  evil;  but  alas!  that  is  impos- 
sible ;  our  next  is  to  repair  it,  if  in  our  power. 
The  girl  is  his  equal :   if  she  were  his  inferior,  a 
sum  of  money  and  provision  for  the  child  would 
be  some,  though  a  poor  compensation :  as  it  is, 
he  should  marry  her.    I  will  have  no  gay  deceivers 
on  my  estate,  and  I  shall  not  allow  my  tenants  a 
privilege  I  do  not  permit  myself,  that  of  debauch- 
ing each  other's  daughters.     God  knows,  I  have 
been  guilty  of  many  excesses;  but,  as  I  have  laid 
down  a  resolution  to  reform,  and  lately  kept  it, 
I  expect  this  Lothario  to  follow  the  example,  and 
begin  by  restoring  this  girl  to  society,  or,  by  the 
beard  of  my  father !    he  shall  hear  of  it.     Pray 
take  some  notice  of  Robert,  who  will  miss  his 
master;  poor  boy,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  return. 
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I  trust  you  are  well  and  happy.     It  will  be  a  plea- 
sure to  hear  from  you. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Byron. 

P.  S. — How  is  Joe  Murray? 

P.  S.  —  I  open  my  letter  again  to  tell  you  that 
Fletcher  having  petitioned  to  accompany  me  into 
the  Morea,  I  have  taken  him  with  me,  contrary  to 
the  intention  expressed  in  my  letter. 


LORD  BTROH. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byrox. 

Athens,  July  2Sthy  1810. 

Dear  Mother, 

I  HAVE  arrived  here  in  four  days  from  Constan- 
tinople, which  is  considered  as  singularly  quick, 
particularly  for  the  season  of  the  year.  You 
northern  gentry  can  have  no  conception  of  a 
Greek  summer,  which,  however,  is  a  perfect  frost 
compared  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  where  I 
reposed  myself  in  the  shade  last  year,  after  a 
gentle  gallop  of  four  hundred  miles,  without  inter- 
mission, through  Portugal  and  Spain.  You  see,  by 
my  date,  that  I  am  at  Athens  again,  a  place  which 
I  think  I  prefer  upon  the  whole  to  any  I  have 
seen.     I  left  Constantinople  with  Adair,  at  whose 
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audience  of  leave  I  saw  Sultain  Mahmout,  and 
obtained  a  firman  to  visit  the  mosques,  of  which 
I  gave  you  some  description  in  my  last  letter,  now 
voyaging  towards  England  in  the  Salsette  frigate, 
in  which  I  visited  the  plains  of  Troy  and  Con- 
stantinople. My  next  movement  is  to-morrow 
into  the  Morea,  where  I  shall  probably  remain  a 
month  or  two,  and  then  return  to  winter  here,  if 
I  do  not  change  my  plans,  which,  however,  are 
very  variable,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but  none  of 
them  verge  to  England. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  my  old  fellow  collegian, 
is  here,  and  wishes  to  accompany  me  into  the 
Morea.  We  shall  go  together  for  that  purpose ;  but  I 
am  already  wofiilly  sick  of  travelling  companions, 
after  a  year's  experience  of  Mr  Hobhouse,  who  is 
on  his  way  to  Great  Britain.  Lord  S.  will  after- 
wards pursue  his  way  to  the  capital ;  and  Lord 
B.  having  seen  all  the  wonders  in  that  quarter, 
will  let  you  know  what  he  does  next,  of  which  at 
present  he  is  not  quite  certain.  Malta  is  my  per- 
petual post-office,  from  which  my  letters  are 
forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe : — 
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by  the  bye,  I  have  now  been  in  Aaia,  Africa,  and 
the  east  of  Earope,  and,  indeed,  made  the  most 
of  my  time,  without  hurrying  over  the  most  in- 
teresting scenes  of  the  ancient  world.  Fletcher, 
after  having  been  toasted,  and  roasted,  and  baked, 
and  grilled,  and  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  creeping 
things,  begins  to  philosophize,  is  grown  a  refined 
as  well  as  resigned  character,  and  proinises  at 
his  return  to  become  an  ornament  to  his  own 
parish^  and  a  very  prominent  person  in  the  future 
family  pedigree  of  the  Fletchers,  who  I  take  to  be 
Goths  by  their  accomplishments,  Greeks  by  their 
acuteness,  and  ancient  Saxons  by  their  appetite. 
He  (Fletcher)  begs  leave  to  send  half  a  dozen 
sighs  to  Sally  his  spouse,  and  wonders  (though  I 
do  not)  that  his  ill  written  and  worse  spelt  letters 
have  never  come  to  hand;  as  for  that  matter, 
there  is  no  great  loss  in  either  of  our  letters, 
saving  and  except  that  I  wish  you  to  know  we 
are  well,  and  warm  enough  at  this  present  writ- 
ing, God  knows.  You  must  not  expect  long  letters 
at  present,  for  they  are  written  with  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  I  assure  you.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
Mr  H**  has  not  written  a  syllable  since  my  de- 
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parture.  Your  letters  I  have  mostly  received,  as 
well  as  others ;  from  which  I  conjecture,  that  the 
man  of  law  is  either  angry  or  husy.  I  trust  you 
like  Newstead,  and  agree  with  your  neighbours : 
hut  you  know  you  are  a  vixen — ^is  not  that  a  duti- 
ful appellation?  Pray  take  care  of  my  books, 
and  several  boxes  of  papers  in  the  hands  of  Jo- 
seph ;  and  pray  leave  me  a  few  bottles  of  Cham- 
pagne to  drink,  for  I  am  very  thirsty:. but  I  do 
not  insist  on  the  last  article,  without,  you  like  it. 
I  suppose  you  have  your  house  full  of  silly  women, 
prating  scandalous  things.  Have  you.  ever  re- 
ceived my  picture  in  oil  from  Sanders,  London  ? 
It  has  been  paid  for  these  sixteen  months ;  why 
do  you  not  get  it?  My  suite,  consisting  of  two 
Turks,  two  Greeks,  a  Lutheran,  and  the  non- 
descript Fletcher,  are  making  so  ^luch  noise  that 
I  am  glad  to  sign  myself, 

Yours,  etc.  etc. 

Btron. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

PatraSy  July  3oth,  1810. 

Dear  Madam, 

In  four  days  from  Constantinople,  with  a  favour- 
able wind,  I  arrived  in  the  frigate  at  the  Island 
of  Teos,  from  whence  I  took  a  boat  to  Athens, 
where  I  met  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  proceed  with  me  as  far  as 
Corinth.  At  Corinth  we  separated,  he  for  Tri- 
politza,  I  for  Patras,  where  I  had  some  business 
with  the  Consul,  Mr  Strane,  in  whose  house  I 
now  write.  He  has  rendered  me  every  service 
in  his  power  since  I  quitted  Malta  on  my  way  to 
Constantinople,  whence  I  have  written  to  you 
twice  or  thrice.     In  a  few  days  I  visit  the  Pacha 
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at  Tripolitza,  make  the  tour  of  the  Morea,  and 
return  again  to  Athens,  which  at  present  is  my 
head-quarters.  The  heat  is  at  present  intense. 
In  England,  if  it  reaches  98^,  you  are  all  on  fire : 
the  other  day,  in  travelling  between  Athens  and 
Megara,  the  thermometer  was  at  126* !!  Yet  I 
feel  no  inconvenience;  of  course  I  am  much 
bronzed,  but  I  live  temperately,  and  never  en- 
joyed better  health. 

sJ^fore  I  left  Constantinople,  I  saw  the  Sultan 
(with  Mr  Adair),  and  the  interior  of  the  mosques, 
things  which  rarely  happen  to  travellers.  Mr 
Hobhouse  is  gone  to  England ;  I  am  in  no  hurry 
to  return,  but  have  no  particular  communications 
for  your  country,  except  my  surprise  at  Mr  H**'s 
silence,  and  my  desire  that  he  will  remit  regular- 
ly. I  suppose  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  Wymondham  and  Rochdale. 
Malta  is  my  post-office,  or  to  Mr  Strane,  Consul- 
General,  Patras,  Morea.  You  complain  of  my 
silence — I  have  written  twenty  or  thirty  times 
within  the  last  year:  never  less  than  twice  a 
ponth,  and  often  more.     If  my  letters  do  not 
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arrive,  you  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  eaten, 
or  that  there  is  a  war,  or  a  pestilence,  or  famine: 
neither  must  you  credit  silly  reports,  which  I 
dare  say  you  have  in  Notts  as  usual.     I  am  very 
well,  and  neither  more  or  less  happy  than  I  usually 
am,  except  that  I  am  very  g;lad  to  be  once  more 
alone  (for  I  was  sick  of  my  companion,  not  that 
be  was  a  bad  one),  but  because  my  nature  leads 
me  to  solitude,  and  that  every  day  adds  to  this 
disposition.     If  I  chose,  here  are  many  men  who 
would  wish  to  join  me — one  wants  me  to  go  to 
Egypt,  another  to  Asia,  of  which  I  have  seen 
enough.     The  greater  part  of  Greece  is  already 
my  own,  so  that  I  shall  only  go  over  my  old 
ground,  and  look  upon  my  old  seas  and  mounr 
tains,  the  only  acquaintances  I  ever  found  im? 
prove  upon  me.  I  have  a  tolerable  suite,  a  Tartar, 
two  Albanians,  an  interpreter,  besides  Fletcher ; 
but  in  this  country  these  are  easily  maintained, 
Adair  received  me  wonderfully  well,  and  indeed  I 
have  no  complaints  against  any  one.  Hospitality 
here  is  necessary,  for  inns  are  not.     I  have  lived 
in  the  houses  of  Greeks,  Turks,  Italians,  and 
English — to-day  in  a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cpw- 
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house ;  this  day  with  the  Pacha,  the  next  with  a 
shepherd.  I  shall  continue  to  write  briefly,  but 
frequently,  and  am  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  but 
you  fill  your  letters  with  things  from  the  papers, 
as  if  English  papers  were  not  found  all  over  the 
world.  I  have  at  this  mon^ent  a  dozen  before 
me.  Pray  take  care  of  my  books,  and  believe 
me. 

My  dear  Mother, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Byron. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byron. 

PatraSy  October  ud,  1810. 

D£AR  Madam, 

It  is  now  several  months  since  I  have  received 
any  communication  from  you ;  but  at  this  I  am 
not  surprised,  nor  indeed  have  I  any  complaint 
to  make,  since  you  have  written  frequently,  for 
which  I  thank  you ;  but  I  very  much  condemn 
Mr  U**y  who  has  not  taken  the  smallest  notice  of 
my  many  letters,  nor  of  my  request  before  I  left 
England,  which  I  sailed  from  on  this  very  day 
fifteen  months  ago.  Thus  one  year  and  a  quarter 
have  passed  away,  without  my  receiving  the  least 
intelligence  on  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  they 
were  not  in  a  posture  to  admit  of  neglect ;  and  I 

I. 
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do  conceive  and  declare  that  Mr  H.  has  acted 
negligently  and  culpably  in  not  apprizing  me  of 
his  proceedings;  I  'will  also  add  uncivilly.  His 
letters,  were  there  any,  could  not  easily  mis- 
carry: the  communications  with  the  Levant  are 
slow,  but  tolerably  secure,  at  least  as  far  as 
Malta,  and  there  I  left  directions  which  I  know 
would  be  observed.  I  have  written  to  you  several 
times  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Ton 
will  perceive  by  my  date  I  am  returned  into  the 
Morea,  of  which  I  have  been  making  the  tour, 
and  visiting  the  Pacha,  who  gave  me  a  fine  horse, 
and  paid  me  all  possible  honours  and  attention. 
I  have  now  seen  a  good  portion  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  shall  remain  at 
Athens,  and  in  the  vicinity,  till  I  hear  from  Eng- 
land. I  have  punctually  obeyed  your  injunc- 
tions of  writing  frequently,  but  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  describe  countries  which  have  been  al- 
ready  amply  treated  of.  I  belieye  before  this  time 
Mr  Hobhouse  will  have  arrived  in  England,  and 
he  brings  letters  from  me,  written  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  these  I  mention  having  seen  the  Sultan 
and  the  mosques,  and  tliat  I  swam  from  Sestos 
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to  Abydos,  an  exploit  of  which  I  take  care  to 
boast. 

I  am  here  on  business  at  present,  but  Athens 
is  my  head-quarters,  where  I  am  very  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  Franciscan  convent. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  sincerity. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Byron. 


P.S.  Fletcher  is  well,  and  discontented  as  usual ; 
his  wife  don't  write,  ait  least  her  scrawls  have  not 
arrived.  You  will  address  to  Malta.  Pray  have 
you  never  received  my  picture  in  oil  from  San- 
ders, Vigo-lane,  London? 
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LETTER  XXXI. 
To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byron. 

Athens,  January  i  /^thy  1 8 1 1 . 

Mt  dear  Madam, 

I  SEIZE  an  occasion  to  write  as  usual,  shortly, 
but  frequently,  as  the  arrival  of  letters,  where 
there  exists  no  regular  communication,  is,  of 
course,  very  precarious.  I  have  received,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  several  of  yours,  but  generally 
six  months  after  date ;  some  sooner,  some  later, 
and,  though  lately  tolerably  stationary,  the  delays 
appear  just  the  same.  I  have  lately  made  several 
small  tours  of  some  hundred  or  two  miles  about 
the  Morea,  Attica,  etc.,  as  I  have  finished  my 
grand  giro  by  the  Troad,  Constantinople,  etc. 
and  am  returned  down  again  to  Athens.     I  be- 
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lieve  I  have  mentioned  to  you  more  than  once, 
that  I  swam  (in  imitation  of  Leander,  though 
without  his  lady)  across  the  Hellespont,  from 
Sestos  to  Abydos.  Of  this,  and  all  other  parti- 
culars, Fletcher,  whom  I  have  sent  home  with 
papers,  etc.,  will  apprize  you.  I  cannot  find  that 
he  is  any  loss ;  being  tolerably  master  of  the  Ita- 
lian and  modern  Greek  languages,  which  last  I 
am  also  studying  with  a  master,  I  can  order  and 
discourse  more  than  enough  for  a  reasonable 
man.  Besides,  the  perpetual  lamentations  after 
beef  and  beer,  the  stupid  bigotted  contempt  for 
every  thing  foreign,  and  insurmountable  incapa- 
city of  acquiring  even  a  few  words  of  any  lan- 
guage, rendered  him,  like  all  other  English  ser- 
vants, an  incumbrance.  I  do  assure  you,  the 
plague  of  speaking  for  him,  the  comforts  he  re^ 
quired  (more  than  myself  by  far),  the  pilaws  (a 
Turkish  dish  of  rice  and  meat),  which  he  could 
not  eat,  the  wines  which  he  could  not  drink,  the 
beds  where  he  could  not  sleep,  and  the  long  list 
of  calamities,  such  as  stumbling  horses,  want  of 
tea!!!  etc.,  which  assailed  him,  would  have  made 
a  lasting  source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator,  and 
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inconyenience  to  a  master.     After  all,  the  man 
is  honest  enough,  and,  in  Christendom,  capable 
enough;  but  in  Turkey,  Lord  forgive  me,  my  Al- 
banian soldiers,  my  Tartars  and  Janizary,  worked 
for  him  and  us  too,  as  my  friend  Hobhouse  can 
testify.     It  is  probable  I  may  steer  homewards  in 
spring ;  but,  to  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must  have 
remittances.     My  own  funds  would  have  lasted 
me  very  well,  but  I  was  obliged  to  assist  a  friend, 
who  I  know  will  pay  me;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  am  out  of  pocket.     At  present,  I  do  not  care  to 
venture  a  winter's  voyage,  even  if  I  were  other- 
wise tired  of  travelling ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  looking  at  mankind  instead  of 
reading  about  them,  and  the  bitter  effects  of 
staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
an  islander,  that  I  think  there  should  be  a  law 
amongst  us,  to  set  our  young  men  abroad  for  a 
term,  among  the  few  allies  our  wars  have  left 
us. 

Here  I  see  and  have  conversed  with  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Ame- 
ricans, etc.  etc.  etc.;  and  without  losing  sight  of 
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my  own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and  man- 
ners of  others.  Where  I  see  the  superiority  of 
England  (which,  by  the  bye,  we  are  a  good  deal 
mistaken  about  in  many  things),  I  am  pleased, 
and  where  I  find  her  inferior^  I  am  at  least  en- 
lightened. Now,  I  might  have  staid  smoked  in 
your  towns,  or  fogged  in  your  country  a  century, 
without  being  sure  of  this,  and  without  acquiring 
any  thing  more  useful  or  amusing  at  home.  I 
keep  no  journal,  nor  have  I  any  intention  of 
scribbling  my  travels.  I  have  done  with  author- 
ship ;  and  if,  in  my  last  production,  I  have  con- 
vinced the  critics  or  the  world  I  was  something 
more  than  they  took  me  for,  I  am  satisfied ;  nor 
will  I  hazard  that  reputation  by  a  future  effort.  It 
is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manuscript,  but  I 
leave  them  for  those  who  come  after  me ;  and,  if 
deemed  worth  publishing,  they  may  serve  to 
prolong  my  memory  when  I  myself  shall  cease  to 
remember. 

I  have  a  famous  Bavarian  artist  taking  some 
views  of  Athens,  etc.  etc.,  for  me.  This  will  be 
better  tlian  scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope  myself 
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cured  of.  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a  quiet 
and  recluse  life,  but  God  knows,  and  does  best 
for  us  all ;  at  least,  so  they  say,  and  I  have  no- 
thing to  object,  as,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  lot.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  men  do  more  harm  to  themselves 
than  ever  the  Devil  could  do  to  them.  I  trust 
this  will  find  you  well,  and  as  happy  as  we  can 
be ;  you  will,  at  least,  be  pleased  to  hear  I  am  so, 
and 

Yours  ever, 

* 

Btron. 
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LETTER  XXXII. 
To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byron. 

Athens,  February  2Sth,  1 8 1 1 . 

Dear  Madai^ 

As  I  have  received  a  firman  for  Egypt,  etc.,  I 
shall  proceed  to  that  quarter  in  the  spring, 
and  I  beg  you  will  state  to  Mr  H**  that  it  is 
necessary  to  further  remittances.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Newstead,  I  answer  as  before,  no.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  sell,  sell  Rochdale.  Fletcher  will 
have  arrived  by  this  time  with  my  letters  to 
that  purport.  I  will  tell  you  fairly,  I  have,  in  the 
first  place,  no  opinion  of  funded  property ;  if,  by 
any  particular  circumstances,  I  shall  be  led  to 
adopt  such  a  determination,  I  will,  at  all  events, 
pass  my  life  abroad,  as  my  only  tie  to  England  is 
Newstead,  and  that  once  gone,  neither  interest 

VOL.    II.  2 
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nor  incIinatioD  lead  me  northward.  Competence 
in  your  country  is  ample  wealth  in  the  east,  such 
is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  and  the 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  I  feel 
myself  so  much  a  cititen  of  the  world,  that  the 
spot  where  I  can  enjoy  a  delicious  climate,  and 
every  luxury,  at  a  less  expense  thaja  a  common 
college  life  in  England,  will  always  be  a  country 
to  me;  and  such  are  in  fact  the  shores  of  the 
Archipelago.  This  then  is  the  alternative — If  I 
preserve  Newstead,  I  return;  if  I  sell  it,  I  stay 
away.  I  have  had  no  letters  since  yours  of  June, 
hut  I  have  written  several  times,  and  shall  con- 
tinue, as  usual,  on  the  same  plan. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  ever, 

Byron. 

P.S. — I  shall  most  likely  see  you  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  but,  of  course,  at  such  a  distance, 
I  cannot  specify  any  particular  month. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Btron. 

Volage  Frigate,  at  Sea,  June  2Sth,  1 8 1 1 . 

Dear  Mother, 

This  letter,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  our 
arrival  at  Portsmouth,  probably  about  the  4th  of 
July,  is  begun  about  twenty-three  days  after  our 
departure  from  Malta.     I  have  just  been  two 
years  (to  a  day,  on  the  ad  of  July,)  absent  from 
England,  and  I  return  to  it  with  much  the  same 
feelings  which  prevailed  on  my  departure,  viz. 
indifference:  but  within  that  apathy  I  certainly 
do  not  comprise  yourself,  as  I  will  prove  by  every 
means  in  my  power.     You  will  be  good  enough 
to  get  my  apartments  ready  at  Newstead,  but  don't 
disturb   yourself  on  any  account,  particularly 
mine,  nor  consider  me  in  any  other  light  than  as 
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a  visitor.  I  must  only  inform  you  that  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  restricted  to  an  entire  vegetable 
diet,  neither  fish  nor  flesh  coming  within  my 
regimen ;  so  I  expect  a  powerful  stock  of  potatoes, 
greens,  and  biscuit :  I  drink  no  wine.  I  have  two 
servants,  middle-aged  men,  and  both  Greeks.  It 
is  my  intention  to  proceed  first  to  town,  to  see 
Mr  H**,  and  thence  to  Newstead,  on  my  way  to 
Rochdale.  I  have  only  to  beg  you  will  not  forget 
my  diet,  which  it  is  very  necessary  for  me  to  ob- 
serve. I  am  well  in  health,  as  I  have  generally 
been,  with  the  exception  of  two  agues,  both  of 
which  I  quickly  got  over.  My  plans  will  so  much 
depend  on  circumstances,  that  I  shall  not  venture 
to  lay  down  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  My  pros- 
pects are  not  very  promising,  but  I  suppose  we 
shall  wrestle  through  life  like  our  neighbours; 
indeed,  by  H.'s  last  advices,  I  have  some  appre- 
hensions of  finding  Newstead  dismantled  by 
Messrs  Brothers,  etc.,  and  he  seems  determined 
to  force  me  into  selling  it,  but  he  will  be  baffled. 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  much  pestered  with 
visitors;  but  if  I  am,  you  must  receive  them,  for 
I  am  determined  to  have  nobody  breaking  in 
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upon  my  retirement;  you  know  that  I  never  was 
fond  of  society,  and  I  am  less  so  than  before.  I 
have  brought  you  a  shawl,  and  a  quantity  of 
attar  of  roses,  but  these  I  must  smuggle,  if  pos- 
sible. I  trust  to  find  my  library  in  tolerable 
order. — Fletcher  is  no  doubt  arrived.  I  shall 
separate  the  mill,  from  Mr  B**'s  farm,  for  his 
son  is  too  gay  a  deceiver  to  inherit  both,  and 
place  Fletcher  in  it,  who  has  served  me  faith- 
fully, and  whose  wife  is  a  good  woman ;  besides , 
it  is  necessary  to  sober  young  Mr  B**,  or  he  will 
people  the  parish  with  bastards.  In  a  word,  if 
he  had  seduced  a  dairy-maid  he  might  have  found 
something  like  an  apology;  but  the  girl  is  his 
equal,  and  in  high  life  or  low  life  reparation  is 
made  in  such  circumstances.  But  I  shall  not 
interfere  further  than  (like  Bonaparte)  by  dis- 
membering Mr  B.'s  kingdom^  and  erecting  part  of 
it  into  a  principality  for  field-marshal  Fletcher ! 
I  hope  you  govern  my  little  empire  and  its  sad 
load  of  national  debt  with  a  wary  hand.  To  drop 
my  metaphor,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 

Yours  ever, 

B, 
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This  letter  was  written  to  be  sent  from  Ports- 
mouth, but,  on  arriving  there,  the  squadron  was 
ordered  to  the  Nore,  from  whence  I  shall  forward 
it.  This  I  have  not  done  before,  supposing  you 
might  be  alarmed  by  the  interval  mentioned  in 
the  letter  being  longer  than  expected  between 
our  arrival  in  port  and  my  appearance  at  New- 
stead. 


B. 


July  il^th^  1811. 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 
To  the  Honourable  Mrs  Byron. 

Eeddish's  Hotel,  July  7.Zd,  1 81 1 . 

St  James  s-street,  London. 

My  dear  Madam^ 

I  AM  only  detained  by  Mr  H**  to  sign  some 
copyhold  papers,  and  will  give  you  timely  notice 
of  my  approach.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  I 
remain  in  town.  I  shall  pay  a  short  visit  as  we 
go  on  to  Lancashire  on  Rochdale  business.  I 
sball  attend  to  your  directions  of  course,  and  am, 

With  great  respect, 
Yours  ever, 

Byron. 

P.  S.     You  will  consider  Newstead  as  your 
house,  not  mine;  and  me  only  as  a  visitor. 
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CONTINUATION   OF   MY   CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH   LORD   BYRON. 

In  order  to  facilitate  in  the  following  letters 
the  understanding  of  some  remarks  made  by 
Lord  Byron  relative  to  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Blackett,  it  is  requisite  to  state  that  he  was  a 
poor  shoemaker:  so  poor  that  he  worked  in  a 
garret,  and  did  not  procure  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  make  life  tolerably  comfortable ;  in  spite 
of  which  he  married,  and  had  children.  In  his 
unoccupied  hours  he  made  verses  as  well  as 
shoes.  Some  of  these  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  Pratt,  himself  a  successful  writer, 
whose  benevolence  and  enthusiasm  always  equal- 
led, and  sometimes  outstripped,  his  judgment. 
He  immediately  saw  latent  genius  in  those  essays 
of  an  uneducated  man,  sought  him,  became  con- 
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firmed  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed,  and,  doubly 
excited  by  die  miserable  state  in  ^hich  he  found 
him,  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  service  that  his 
pen  and  influence  could  effect  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. He  collected  a  volume  of  his  writings, 
sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  subscrip- 
tion, which  soon  became  so  ample  as  to  lower 
him  from  his  attics.  Pratt  then  persuaded  Mr 
Elliston,  the  actor,  to  be  among  his  applauders 
and  protectors.  I  remember  hearing  IVIr  Elliston 
speak  of  a  dramatic  production  of  Blackett's 
with  infinite  ardour,  and  of  .the  author  as  a 
wonderful  genius.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that 
he  ever  produced  the  piece.  Other  patrons  and 
patronesses  appeared,  and  it  is  a  curious  incident 
that  one  of  the  latter,  then  a  perfect  stranger  to 
Lord  Byron,  should  afterwards  become  his  wife. 
That  lady  and  her  parents  were  very  good  to 
Blackett,  invited  him,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the 
country  where  their  estates  lie,  and  accommo- 
dated him  with  a  cottage  to  reside  in.  The 
poor  fellow's  constitution,  either  originally  weak, 
or  undermined  by  the  hardships  of  poverty,  fail- 
ed him  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.    After  some 
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Stay  at  the  cottage,  he  was  advised  to  go  aod 
breathe  the  air  of  his  native  place,  though  situ- 
ated more  to  the  north.  There,  for  a  short  time, 
he  comforted  his  mother,  and  was  comforted  by 
her,  and  by  the  benevolent  attentions  of  the 
faculty.  '  Upon  his  death,  Mr  Pratt  collected  all 
his  additional  compositions  ;  and,  adopting  the 
title  which  Mr  Sovthet  had  given  to  the  works 
of  KiRKE  WnrrE,  published  the  whole  of  his 
writings  together  as  a  The  Remains  of  Joseph 
Blackett,»  by  which  another  considerable  col- 
lection was  made,  and  formed  into  a  fond  for 
the  support  of  Blackett's  surviving  daughter. 

Genius,  we  well  know,  is  not  the  exclusive  in- 
heritance of  the  affluent,  but  without  a  consider- 
able degree  of  education  it  has  not  the  means  of 
displaying  itself,  especially  in  poetry,  where  the 
flowers  of  language  are  almost  as  essential  as 
the  visions  of  fancy.  Rhetoric  and  grammar 
are  not  necessary  in  mechanics  and  mathematics, 
but  they  must  be  possessed  by  the  poet,  whose 
title  to  genius  may  be  overtonied  by  the  conlb- 
sion    of    metaphors    and    the   incongruities  of 
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tropes.     I  believe  all  the  poets  of  low  origin  par- 
took, more  or  less,  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion.    The  last  of  these  was  Kirke  White,  whose 
learning  and  piety,  however,  I  always  thought 
far  superior  to  his  poetical  nerve.     Blackett  was 
deficient  in  common  learning — I  had  more  plea- 
sure in  observing  the  improvement  of  his  con- 
dition  than     in    the  perusal  of    his  writings; 
though,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  my  Ionian  friend,  as  Lord  Byron  calls  Wal- 
ler Wright,  I  saw,  or  was  persuaded  by  Mr  Pratt's 
warmth,  to  see  some  sparkling  of  genius  in  the 
effusions  of  this  young  man.     It  was  upon  this 
that  Lord  Byron  and  a  young  friend  of  his  were 
sometimes  playful  in  conversation,  and  in  writing 
tome,     u  I  see,»  says  the  latter,  «  that  Blackett 
the  son  of  Crispin  and  Apollo  is  dead.     Looking 
into  BoswelFs  life  of  Johnson  the  other  day,  I 
saw,  ^  We  were  talking  about  the  famous  Mr 
Wordsworth,  the  poetical  Shoemaker.'— Now,  I 
never  before  heard  that  there  had  been  a  Mr 
Wordsworth  a  poet,  a  sboexnaker,  or  a  famous 
man ;  and  I  dare  say  you  have  never  heard  of 
him.      Thus     it  will    be   with  Bloomfield  and 
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Blackett  —  their  names  two  years  after  their 
death  will  be  found  neither  on  the  rolls  of  Cur- 
riers' Hall  nor  of  Parnassus.  Who  would  think 
that  any  body  would  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to 
sin  against  an  express  proverb,  '  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam  !' 

But  spare  him,  ye  critics,  his  follies  are  past, 
For  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  his  letst. 

Which  two  lines,  with  a  scratch  under  last^  to 
show  where  the  joke  lies,  I  beg  you  will  prevail 
on  Miss  Milbank  to  have  inserted  on  the  tomb  of 
her  departed  Blackett. »  In  my  reply,  I  said, 
«  With  respect  to  Blackett,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  his  presumption  in  attempting  to  as- 
cend Parnassus,  you  cannot  blame  him  for  de- 
scending from  a  garret  to  a  drawing-room  :  for 
changing  starvation  and  misery  for  good  food  and 
flattering  attention ;  an  unwilling  apothecary  for 
physicians  rivalling  one  another  in  solicitude  and 
disinterested  attendance;  which  change,  I  can 
assure  you,  is  nothing  more  than  literal  truth. » 
This  produced  the  following  rejoinder :    «  You 
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seem  to  me  to  put  Blackett's  case  quite  in  the 
right  light — to  be  sure  any  one  would  rise  if  he 
could,  and  any  one  has  a  right  to  make  the  effort; 
but  then  any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  right 
to  keep  the  aspirant  down,  if  he  thinks  the 
man's  pretensions  ill  founded.  I  do  not  laugh  at 
Blackett,  but  at  those  who  flattered  him.  He, 
poor  fellow,  was  perfectly  right,  if  he  could  find 
protectors,  to  gain  them,  either  by  verse-making 
or  shoe-making.  Indeed,  he  was  right  in  trying 
the  former,  as  by  far  the  most  easy  and  expedi- 
tious of  the  two.  Were  a  regular  bred  author,  a 
gentleman  of  education,  to  write  like  them,  their 
verses  would  not  be  tolerated.  But  every  one  is 
in  a  stare  of  admiration  that  a  cobbler  or  a  tinker 
should  be  able  to  rhyme  at  all.  We  gaze  at 
them,  not  at  their  poetry,  which  is  like  the  crabs 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  rock : 

'The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there.* 

Some  applaud  the  prodigy  out  of  sheer  bad  taste; 
they  do  not  know  that  his  nonsense  is  nonsense ; 
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Others  out  of  pure  humanity  and  goodness  of 
heart.  The  first  are  such  people  as  Pratt  and 
Gapel  Loffit :  the  second,  such  critics  as  yourself, 
my  dear  Sir.  But  this  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  piece 
of  injustice  to  men  of  education,  who  may  sweat, 
strain,  and  labour,  and,  when  they  have  done 
their  best,  hear  their  own  quahfications  quoted 

against  them  :— The  world  says  'Mr ought 

to  haye  known  better — I  wonder  a  man  of 
his  education  should  iail  so  wretchedly.'  You 
must  not  bring  G  *  *  against  me,  nor  a  much 
greater  man,  Bums,  because  the  one  was  a  cobbler, 
and  the  other  a  ploughman:  for,  reading  their 
verses  we  never  think  of  the  poet;  no,  we  only  are 
intent  upon  and  admire  the  poetry,  which  would 
have  delighted  us  had  it  been  written  by  Dryden, 
or  Gay,  or  any  other  great  name.  In  the  other 
case,  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
'  There  goes  a  wonderful  cobbler.'  It  is  folly  and 
falsehood  to  say,  '  Look  at  that  poet,  he  was  a 
cobbler  once.'  It  is  very  true  that  he  was  a  cob- 
bler once;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  is  a  poet  now. 
Shall  I  tell  you,  however,  to  what  the  reputation 
of  these  sort  of  men  is  owing  ?     Doubtless  it  is 
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to  the  vanity  of  those  who  choose  to  set  up  for 
patrons,  and  who,  because  men  of  sense  and 
character  would  scorn  their  protection,  look  out 
for  little  sparklings  of  talent  in  the  depth 
and  darkness  of  cellars,  and  stalls,  and,  having 
popped  upon  something  to  their  mind,  stamp  it 
with  their  own  seal  of  merit  to  pass  current  with 
the  world.  You  know  a  man  of  true  genius  will 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  patronized  ;  but  a  patron 
is  the  life  and  soul  and  existence  of  your  sur- 
prising fellows.  The  only  legitimate  patron  is 
the  respectable  bookseller,  and  he  will  not  take 
a  cobUer's  verses,  unless  they  are  brought  to  him 
by  some  Maecenas  who  will  promise  to  run  all 
risks.  y> 
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LETTER  XXXV. 


To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 


Volage  Frigate^  at  Sea,  June  i^th,  i8i  i . 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

After  two  years'  absence  (to  a  day,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  before  which  we  shall  not  arrive  at  Ports- 
mouth,) I  am  retracing  my  way  to  England.  I 
have,  as  you  know,  spent  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  in  Turkey,  except  two  months  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  were  then  accessible.  I 
liave  seen  every  thing  most  remarkable  in  Turkey, 
particularly  the  Troad,  Greece,  Constantinople, 
and  Albania,  into  which  last  region  very  few  have 
penetrated  so  high  as  Hobhouse  and  myself.  I 
don*t  know  that  I  have  done  any  thing  to  dis- 
tinguish me  from  other  voyagers,  unless  you  will 
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reckon  ray  swimmiDg  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  on 
May  3d,  1810,  a  tolerable  feat  for  a  modern, 

I  am  coming  back  with  little  prospect  of  plea- 
sure at  home,  and  with  a  body  a  little  shaken  by 
one  or  two  smart  fevers,  but  a  spirit  I  hope  yet 
unbroken.  My  affairs,  it  seems,  are  considerably 
involved,  and  much  business  must  be  done  with 
lawyers,  colliers,  farmers,  and  creditors.  Now 
this  to  a  man  who  hates  bustle  as  he  hates  a  bi- 
shop, is  a  serious  concern.  But  enough  of  my 
home  department. 

I  find  I  have  been  scolding  Gawlhorn  without 
a  cause,  as  I  found  two  parcels  with  two  letters 
from  you  on  my  return  to  Malta.  By  these  it  ap- 
pears you  have  not  received  a  letter  from  Con- 
stantinople, addressed  to  Longman's,  but  it  was 
of  no  consequence. 

My  Satire  it  seems  is  in  a  fourth  edition,  a  sue* 
cess  rather  above  the  middling  run,  but  not  much 
for  a  production  which,  from  its  topics,  must  be 
temporary,  and  of  course  be  successful  at  first, 

2. 
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or  not  at  all.  At  this  period,  when  I  can  think 
and  act  more  coolly,  I  regret  that  I  have  written 
it,  though  I  shall  probably  find  it  forgotten  by 
all  except  those  whom  it  has  offended.  My  friend 
^  ^  's  Miscellany  has  not  succeeded,  but  he  him- 
self writes  so  good-humouredly  on  the  subject, 
I  don^t  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  with  him. 
He  met  with  your  son  at  Cadiz},  of  whom  he  speaks 
highly. 

Your's  and  Pratt's  protege',  Blackett  the  cobbler, 
is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  instances  where  death  has  saved  a 
man  from  damnation.  You  were  the  ruin  of  that 
poor  fellow  amongst  you  :  had  it  not  been  for 
his  patrons  he  might  now  have  been  in  very  good 
plight,  shoe-  (not  verse-)  making :  but  you  have 
made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance.  I  write 
this,  supposing  poetry,  patronage,  and  strong 
waters  to  have  been  the  death  of  him.  If  you 
are  in  town  in  or  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
you  will  find  me  at  Dorant's,  in  Albemarle-street, 
glad  to  see  you.  I  have  an  imitation  of  Horace's 
Jrt  of  Poetry  reSLdy  for  Cawthorn,  but  don't  let 
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that  deter  you,  for  I  shan't  inflict  it  upon  you. 
You  know  I  never  read  my  rhymes  to  visitors.  I 
shall  quit  town  in  a  few  days  for  Notts,  and  thence 
to  Rochdale.  I  shall  send  this  the  moment  we 
arrive  in  harbour,  that  is  a  week  hence. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Byron. 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 


To  Lord  Btron. 


Brickstables,  July  1 3th,  1 8 1 1 . 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  GALLED  this  morning  at  Reddish's  Hotel,  with 
the  hope  of  hearing  something  of  you,  since 
which  your  letter,  written  at  sea,  has  been  deli- 
vered to  me.  On  Monday  I  trust  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  you  in  person  back  to 
England.  I  hope  you  will  find  more  pleasure  in 
it  than  you  seem  to  promise  yourself.  I  pity  you 
indeed  for  the  bustle  that  awaits  you  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  your  affairs.  I  wish  to  heaven  you 
would  allow  me  to  recommend  to  you  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  long  known;  a  man  of  the 
strictest  honour ;  a  man  of  business ;  and  one  of 
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the  best  accoantanu  in  the  kingdom.    He  would, 
I  am  confident,  save  yon  a  world  of  trouble  and 
a  world  of  money.     I  know  how  much  he  has 
doane  for  others,  who,  but  for  him,  would  hare 
been  destroyed  by  the  harpies  of  extortion.     I 
will  tell  you  more  of  him  when  we  meet,  unless 
you  should  think  I  have  already  taken  sufficient 
liberty,  in  which  case  I  should  only  beg  you  to 
forget  it  for  the  sake  of  my  intention.     I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  you  are  prepared  for  the  press.     I 
hope  to  have  you  in  prose  as  well  as  verse  by  and 
by.     You  will  find  your  Satire  not  forgotten  by 
the  public ;  k  is  going  fast  through  its  fourth  edi- 
tioo,  and  I  cannot  call  that  a  middling  run.  Some 
letters  have  passed  between  Hobhouse  and  me. 
His  account  of  my  son  was  truly  gratifying  to  me. 
He  is  a  fortunate  lad.     I  wish  jau  had  touched  at 
Cadiz  in  your  way  home.     George  Byron  and  he, 
I  find,  are  in  correspondence. 

Your  ever  attached  and  faithful 

R.  C.  Dallas. 

Written  in  haste  on  account  of  an  engagement. 
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On  ^  the  i5th  of  July  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  hands  with  him  at  Reddish's  Hotel  in  St 
Jame^s-street.  I  thought  his  looks  belied  the 
report  he  had  given  me  of  his  bodily  health,  and 
his  countenance  did  not  betoken  melancholy,  or 
displeasure  at  his  return.  He  was  very  animated 
in  the  account  of  his  travels,  but  assured  me  he 
had  never  had  the  least  idea  of  writing  them.  He 
said  he  believed  satire  to  be  his  forle^  and  to  that 
he  had  adhered,  having  written,  during  his  stay 
at  different  places  abroad,  a  paraphrase  of  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry^  which  would  be  a  good  finish 
to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  He 
seemed  to  promise  himself  additional  fiime  from 
it,  and  I  undertook  to  superintend  its  publication, 
as  I  had  done  that  of  the  Satire ;  I  had  chosen 
the  hour  ill  for  my  visit,  and  we.  had  hardly  any 
time  to  converse  uninterruptedly,  he  therefore 
engaged  me  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  mean  time  I  looked  over  the  para- 
phrase, which  I  had  taken  home  with  me,  and  I 
must  say  I  was  grievously  disappointed.  Not 
that  the  verse  was  bad,  or  the  images  of  the 
Roman  poet  badly  adapted  to  the  times;  bat  a 
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muse  much  inferior  to  his  might  have  produced 
them  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London,  where- 
as he  had  been  roaming  under  the  cloudless  skies 
of  Greece,  on  sites  where  every  step  he  took  might 
have  set  such  a  fancy  as  his  u  in  fine  frenzies  roll- 
ing.)) But  the  poem  was  his,  and  the  aiFection 
he  had  acquired  in  my  heart  was  undiminished. 

The  following  lines  are  inserted  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  it.*     It  began  thus : 

«  Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter'd  face, 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature  with  a  blush 
Saw  Cits  grow  Centaurs  underneath  his  brush? 
Or  should  some  Hmner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail; 
Or  low  D****  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen — 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares  without  head  or  feet. 
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Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  know, 
May  shooc  a  little  with  a  leng;then*d  bow; 
We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask : 
But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A  laboured  long  exordium  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down, 
As  pertness  passes  with  a  legal  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The'  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain ; 
The  groves  of  Granta  and  her  Gothic  haUs, 
King's  coll. — Cam*s  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old  walls ; 
Or  in  adventVous  numbers  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow  or — ^the  river  Thames.* 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine ; 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign: 
Why  place  a  Vasb,  which  dwindling  to  a  Pot, 
You  glide  down  Grub-street,  fasting  and  forgot  ? 
Laughed  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  review 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome — till  true. 

'  »  Where  pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. » 

Pope- 
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In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire, 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a  scribe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure : 
I  labour  to  be  brief—become  obscure : 
One  feeds  while  following  elegance  too  fast ; 
Another  soars-^inflated  with  bombast : 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on — afraid  to  fly, 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves ! 

Unless  your  care 's  exact,  your  judgment  nice. 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice : 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 
Lake  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art — 
For  coat  and  waistcoat  Slowshears  is  your  man ; 
But  breeches  claim  another  artisan  :  ^ 

*  Mere  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with 
one  tailor  and  one  bill ;  but  the  more  finished  gentlemen 
found  it  impossible  to  confide  their  lower  garments  to  the 
makers  of  their  body  clothes.  I  speak  of  the  beginning 
of  1809;  what  reform  may  have  since  taken  place  I  neither 
know  nor  desire  to  know. 

VOL.  n.  3 
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Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcans  feet  to  bear  Apollo*s  frame ; 
Or,  with  a  fair  complexion  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  and  a  bottle  nose ! 

Dear  aathors !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  ponder  well  your  subject  and  its  length ; 
Nor  lift  your  load  until  you  're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will  or  will  not  bear  : 
But  lucid  Order  and  "Wit's  siren  voice 
Await  the  poet  skilful  in  his  choice ; 
With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. — 
Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line  : 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select. 

Not  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
The  dextVous  coiner  of  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not,  if  'tis  needful,  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use  : 
As  Pitt  '  has  furnished  us  a  word  or  two. 
Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do ; 

*  Mr  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  ParUamen- 
tary  Tongue,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  publications,  parti- 
cularly the  Edinburgh  Review'. 
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So  you  indeed  with  care  (but  be  content 
To  take  this  hcense  rarely)  may  invent. 

New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days, 
Adroitly  ^afted  on  a  Gallic  phrase ; 
What  CHA.UCER,  Spencer  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  Dryden's,  or  to  Pope's  matnrer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say,  why  not^ 
As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 
Enriched  our  island's  ill-united  tongues, 
*Tis  then — and  shall  be — lawful  to  present 
Reforms  in  writing,  as  in  ParUament. 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fade  expressions,  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  and  ours^  alas !  are  due  to  fate. 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date — 
Though,  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 
Impetuous  riyers  stagnate  in  canals ; 
Though,,  swamps  subdued  and  marshes  dried  sustain 
The  heavy  ploughshare,  and  the  yellow  grain ; 
And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar; 
All,  all  must  perish — but,  surviving  last, 
The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past : 
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Thus  future  years  dead  Tolames  shaU  revive. 
And  those  shall  sink  which  now  appear  to  thrive;* 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 
The  immortal  wars  which  Gods  and  angels  wage. 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton  s  sacred  page  ? 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint ; 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel — rhyme — or  blank  ? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a  chancery  suit. 

Satiric  rhyme  Qrst  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt — see  Drtden,  Pope,  St  Patrick's  Dear.* 

*  Old  baUads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories  9  are 
at  present  in  as  much  request  as  old  wine  or  newspapers : 
in  fact,  this  is  the  millennium  of  black-letter ;  thanks  to 
our  Webers  and  Scotts  ! 

'  M'Flecknoe,  much  of  the  Dunciad,  and  all  Swift's 
lampooning  ballads. 
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Blank  verse  is  now  with  one  consent  allied 
To  tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side : 
Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Drtdek's  days, 
No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modem  plays ; 
While  modest  comedy  her  verse  forgoes, 
To  jest  and  pun^  in  very  middling  prose  : 
Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the  worse, 
Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse ; 
But  so  Thalia  ventures  to  appear — 
Poor  Virgin !  damned  some  twenty  times  a-year. 


^Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale. 
And  yet  perchance  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 
A  hackneyed  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err. 
Yet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record 
More  justly  thought  for  thought,  than  word  for  word  -, 
Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 
But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 
For  you,  young  bard,  whom  luckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 

*  With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence 
of  puns,  they  have  Aristotle  on  their  side,  who  permits 
them  to  orators,  and  gives  them  consequence  by  a  grave 
disquisition.. 
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Ere  yoar  first  score  of  cantos  tmie  unrolls, 
Beware — ^for  God*s  sake  don't  begin  like  Bowles  !' 


'  About  two  years  a(jo,  a  young  man,  named  Towhsend, 
was  announced  by  Bfr  Citvberlaiid  (in  a  review  since  de- 
ceased) as  being  engaged  in  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
H  Armageddon. »  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much; 
but  I  hope  neither  to  oJGfend  Mr  T.  or  his  friends,  by  re- 
commending to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to  which 
these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr  T.  succeeds  in  his  undertak- 
ing, as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will  the  world 
be  indebted  to  Mr  Cumberland  for  bringing  him  before  the 
public.  But  till  that  eventful  day  arrives,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  premature  display  of  his  f^an  (sublime  as 
the  ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not,  by  raising  expectation 
too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity  by  developing  his  argu- 
ment, rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr  T.'s  future 
prospects.  Mr  Gumbbrlakd  (whose  talents  I  shall  not  de- 
preciate by  the  humble  tribute  of  my  praise)  and  Mr  T. 
must  not  suppose  me  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in 
this  suggestion.  I  wish  the  author  all  the  success  he  can 
^vish  himself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  epic  poetry 
weighed  up  from  the  l}athos  where  it  lies  sunken  with 
Southey,  Gotde,  Cowley,  (Mrs  or  Abraham)  Ogilvy,  Wilkie, 
Pjige,  and  all  the  «  dull  of  past  and  present  days.»  Even 
if  he  is  not  a  itfi/ton,  he  may  be  better  than  a  Blackmore ; 
if  not  a  Homer,  an  Antimachus.     I  should  deem  myself 
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«  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain » — 
And  pray — what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? 
He  sinks  to  Southet*s  level  in  a  trice, 
Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice. 
Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  tempered  wafblings  of  his  master  lyre : 
Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  ^the  lute, 
«  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit* 
He  speaks,  but  as  his  subject  swells  along. 
Earth,  heav'n,  and  hades  echo  with  the  song. 
Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on. 
As  if  we  witnessed  all  already  done ; 

presumptuous,  as  a  young  man,  in  offering  advice,  were 
it  not  addresfied  to  one  still  younger.  Mr  T.  has  the  great- 
est difficulties  to  encounter;  but  in  conquering  them  he 
will  find  employment — in  having  conquered  them,  his 
reward.  I  know  too  well  «  the  scribbler  s  scoff,  the  critic's 
contumely,*  and  I  am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr  T.  to  know 
them  better.  Those  who  succeed  and  those  who  do  not 
must  bear  this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  have  most 
of  it.  I  trust  that  Mr  Towhsekd's  share  will  be  from  envy; 
he  will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute 
this  eipres8i<Hi  to  malice. 

The  above  note  was  written  before  the  author  was  ap- 
prized of  Mr  Cumberland's  death. 
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Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raue  the  subject  or  adorn  the  scene, 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness  Bght, 

And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds. 

We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 


In  not  disparaging  this  poem,  however,  next 
day,  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  some 
surprise  that  he  had  written  nothing  else;  upon 
which  he  told  me  that  he  had  occasionally  writ- 
ten short  poems,  besides  a  great  many  stanzas  in 
Spenser's  measure,  relative  to  the  countries  he 
had  visited.  «  They  are  not  worth  troubling  you 
with,  but  you  shall  have  them  all  with  you  if  you 
like.n  So  came  I  by  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
He  took  it  from  a  small  trunk,  with  a  number  of 
verses.  He  said  they  had  been  read  but  by  one 
person,  who  had  found  very  little  to  commend 
and  much  to  condemn :  that  he  himself  was  of 
that  opinion,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  be  so  too. 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  at  my  service :  but 
he  was  urgent  that  uThe  Hints  from  Horace^) 
should  be  immediately  put  in  train,  which  I  pro- 
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mised  to  have  done.  How  much  he  was  mis- 
taken as  to  my  opinion,  the  following  letter 
shows.  He  was  going  next  morning  to  Harrow 
for  a  few  days,  but  I  was  so  delighted  with  his 
poem  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  writing  to  him 
that  very  evening. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

To  Lord  Byron. 

July  i6tk,   1811. 

My  dear  Lord, 

You  have  written  one  of  the  most  delightful 
poems  I  ever  read.  If  I  wrote  this  in  flattery,  I 
should  deserve  your  contempt  rather  than  your 
friendship.  Remember,  I  depend  upon  your[con- 
sidering  me  superior  to  it.  I  have  been  so  fasci- 
nated with  Childe  Harold,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  it  down.  I  would  almost  pledge  my 
life  on  its  advancing  the  reputation  of  your  poetical 
powers,  and  of  its  gaining  you  great  honour  and 
regard,  if  you  will  do  me  the  credit  and  favour  of 
attending  to  my  suggestions  respecting  some  al- 
terations and  omissions  which  I  think  indispensa- 
ble. Not  aline  do  I  mean  to  offer.    I  already  know 
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your  sentiment  on  that  point — all  shall  be  your 
oiFvn ;  but  m  haying  the  magnanimity  to  sacrifice 
some  feyourite  stanzas,  you  ivill  perhaps  have  a 
little  trouble,  though  indeed  but  a  little,  in  con- 
necting the  parts.  I  shall  instantly  put  the 
poem  into  my  nephew's  hands  to  copy  it  precise- 
'  ly,  and  I  hope  on  Friday  or  Saturday  morning  to 
take  my  breakfast  with  you,  as  I  did  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  long  since  I  spent  two  hours  so  agree- 
ably— not  only  your  kind  expressions  as  to  myself, 
but  the  marked  temperance  of  your  mind  gave  me 
extreme  pleasure. 

I  am,  with  the  warmest  attachment. 
My  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 


Attentive  as  he  had  hitlierto  been  to  my  opi- 
nions and  suggestions,  and  natural  as  it  was  that 
he  should  be  swayed  by  such  decided  praise,  I 
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was  surprised  to  find  that  I  could  not  at  first  ob- 
tain credit  with  Lord  Byron  for  my  judgment  on 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  u  It  was  any  thing 
but  poetry — it  had  been  condemned  by  a  good 
critic — had  I  not  myself  seen  the  sentences  on 
the  margins  of  the  manuscript  ?»  He  dwelt 
upon  the  paraphrase  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  with 
pleasure,  and  the  manuscript  of  that  was  given  to 
Cawthom,  the  publisher  of  the  Satire,  to  be 
brought  forth  without  delay.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, leave  him  so  :  before  I  quitted  him  I  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
so  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage,  ihat,  as  he  had  given  it  to  me,  I 
should  certainly  publish  it,  if  he  would  have 
the  kindness  to  attend  to  some  corrections  and 
alterations. 

He  at  length  seemed  impressed  by  my  perse- 
verance, and  took  the  poem  into  consideration. 
He  was  at  first  unwilling  to  alter  or  omit  any  of 
the  stanzas,  but  they  could  not  be  published  as 
they  stood.  Besides  several  weak  and  ludicrous 
passages,  unworthy  of  the  work,  there  were  some 
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of  an  offensive  nature,  which,  on  reflection,  his 
own  feelings  convinced  him  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  allowed  to  go  into  the  world.  These 
he  undertook  to  curtail  and  soften,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  preserving -his  philosophical,  free-think- 
ing stanzas  relative  to  death.  I  had  much  friend- 
ly, but  unsuccessful  contest  with  him  on  that 
point,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
hypothetical  but  most  beautiful  stanza — 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem*d,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore,  etc. 

which  in  the  course  of  our  contention  he  sent 
me,  to  be  inserted  [after  ;the  sceptical  stanzas  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Canto.  He  also 
sacrificed  to  me  some  harsh  political  reflections 
on  the  Government,  and  a  ludicrous  stanza  or  two 
which  I  thought  injured  the  poem.  I  did  all  I 
could  to  raise  his  opinion  of  this  composition, 
and  I  succeeded ;  but  he  varied  much  in  his 
feelings  about  it,  nor  was  he,  as  will  apjpear,  at 
his  ease  until  the  world  decided  on  its  merit.  He 
said  again  and  again  that  I  was  going  to^get  him 
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into  a  scrape  with  his  old  enemies,  and  that  none 
of  them  would  rejoice  more  than  the  Eldinhurgh 
Reviewers  at  an  opportunity  to  humble  him.  He 
said  I  must  not  put  his  name  to  it.  I  entreated 
him  to  leave  it  to  me,  and  that  I  would  answer 
for  this  poem  silencing  all  his  enemies. 

The  publication  of  it  being  determined  upon, 
my  Brst  thought  respecting  a  publisher  was  to  give 
it  to  Cawthorn,  as  it  appeared  to  me  right  that 
he  should  have  it  who  had  done  so  well  with  the 
poet's  former  work :  but  Cawthorn  did  not  then 
rank  high  among  the  brethren  of  the  trade.  I 
found  that  this  had  been  instilled  into  Lord  By- 
ron's ear  since  his  return  to  England,  probably 
at  Harrow.  I  was  sorry  for  it,  for  instead  of 
looking  for  fashionable  booksellers,  he  should 
have  done  as  Pope  did,  make  his  bookseller  the 
most  fiishionable  one,  and  this  he  could  easily 
have  done.  He  thought  more  modestly  of  him- 
self, and  said  he  wished  I  would  offer  it  to  Miller, 
of  Albemarle-street.  «  Cawthorn  had  The  Hints 
from  Horace — he  always  meant  them  for  him, 
and  the  Poems  had  better  be  published  by  (lif- 
erent booksellers.))     I  could  not  accord  in  the 
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opinion,  but  I  yielded  of  course  to  his  ivish.     It 
was  but  a  step  ;  I  carried  it  up  to  Miller,  and  left 
it  with  him,  enjoining;  him  the  strictest  secresy  as 
to  the  author. — In  a  few  days,  by  appointment,  I 
called  again  to  know  his  decision.     He  declined 
publishing  i]t.     He  noticed  all  my  objections,  his 
critic  had  pointed  them  out;  but  his  chief  objec- 
tion he  stated  to  be  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Elgin  was    treated  in    the    poem.     He  was  his 
bookseller  and  publisher.     When  I  reported  this 
to  Lord  Byron,  his  scruples  and  apprehensions  of 
injuring  his  fame  returned;  but  I  overcame  them, 
and  he  gave  me  leave  to  publish  with  whom  I 
pleased,   requesting   me  only  to  keep  in  mind 
what  he   had   said  as  to   Cawthorn,    and   also 
the  refusal  of  Longman's  house  to  publish  his 
Satire.     Next  to  these  I  wished  to  oblige  Mr  Mur- 
ray, who  had  then  a  shop  opposite  St  Dunstan's 
church,  in  Fleet-street.     Both  he  and  his  father 
before  him  had  published  for  myself.     He  had 
expressed  to  me  his  regret  that  I  did  not  carry 
him  the  English  Bards  and   Scotch  Reviewers. 
But  this  was  after  its  success — I  think  he  would 
have  refused  it  in  its  embryo  state.     After  Lord 
Byron's  arrival  I  had  met  him,  and  he  said  he 
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wished  I  would  obtain  some  work  of  his  for  him.  I 
now  had  it  in  my  power,  and  I  put  Ghilde  Harold's 
Pilgrimag[e  into  his  hands,  telling  him  that  Lord 
Byron  had  made  me  a  present  of  it,  and  that  I  ex- 
pected that  he  would  make  a  very  liberal  agreement 
with  me  for  it.  He  toolt  some  days  to  consider,  dur- 
ing which  time  he[  consulted  his  literary  advisers, 
among  whom,  no  doubt,  was  Mr  GiflFord,  who 
was  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  belong- 
ing to  him.     That  Mr  GifFord  gave  a  favourable 
opinion  I  afterwards  learned  from  Mr  Murray 
himself,  but  the  objections  I  have  stated  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  kept  in  suspense  be- 
tween the  desire  of  possessing  a  work  of  Lord 
Byron's  and  the  fear  of  an  unsuccessful  specula- 
tion.     We  came    to  this  conclusion }   that  he 
should  print,  at  his  expense,  a  handsome  quarto 
edition,  the  profits  of  which  I  should  share  equal- 
ly with  him,  and  that  the  agreement  for  the  copy- 
right should    depend    upon  the  success  of  this 
edition.     When  I  told  this  to  Lord  Byron  he  was 
highly  pleased,  but  still  doubted  the  copyright 
being  worth  my  acceptance  ;  promising,  how- 
ever, if  the  poem  went  through  the  edition,  to 
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give  me  othier  poems  to  annex  to  Ghilde  Harold, 
These  preliminaries  being  settled,  I  persisted  in 
my  attacks  on  the  objectionable  parts  of  this  de- 
lightful work,  now  formally  become  mine.  He 
wrote  an  introductory  stanza,  for  the  second  ori- 
ginally stood  first,  polished  some  lines,  and  be- 
came in  general  &r  more  condescending  and  com- 
pliant than  I  ever  flattered  myself  I  should  find 
him ;  which  I  attributed  to  his  clearly  perceiving 
how  sincerely  I  loved  him.  Finding  that  I  could 
gain  nothing  in  respect  to  the  sceptical  stanzas, 
the  conciliatory  one  I  have  already  mentioned 
not  having  been  written  at  that  time,  I  drew  up  a 
regular  protest  against  them,  and  enclosed  it  to 
him  in  a  short  letter  just  before  he  left  town, 
which,  though  always  intended  to  be  soon,  he  did 
at  last,  very  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
press fi:om  Newstead  Abbey,  by  which  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  mother's  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  urged  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  the 
Abbey.  He  instantly  set  off  post  with  four 
horses,  but,  alas  !  she  did  not  live  to  embrace 
him. 


3. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 

To  Lord  Btron. 

BrickstableSy  July  2gth,  i8i  i^ 

My  dear  Lord  Byron, 

Within  is  my  formal  protest  against  the  scep- 
tical stanzas  of  your  poem.  Tou  have  seen  no 
symptoms  of  a  puritan  in  me  ;  I  have  seen  none 
of  a  scoffer  in  you. — ^You,  I  know,  can  endure 
my  sincerity ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  could  not 
appreciate  yours.  You  have  the  uncommon  vir- 
tue of  not  being  anxious  to  make  others  think 
as  you  do  on  religious  topics ;  I,  less  disinter- 
ested, have  the  greatest  desire,  not  without 
great  hope,  that  you  may  one  day  think  as 
I  do. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


the  protest  of  r.  g.  dallas  against  certain  scep- 
tical stanzas  in  the  poem  entitled  childe 
Harold's  pilgrimage. 


Dissentient — 

Because — Although  among;  feeble  and  corrupt 
men  religions  may  take  their  turn  ;  although  Ju- 
piter and  Mahomet,  and  error  after  error  may 
enter  the  brain  of  misguided  mortals,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  not  a  true  religion,  or  that 
the  incense  of  the  heart  ascends  in  vain,  or  that 
the  faith  of  a  Christian  is  built  on  reeds. 

Because — Although  bound  for  a  term  to  the 
earth,  it  is  natural  to  hope,  and  rational  to  ex- 
pect existence  in  another  world ;  since,  if  it  be 
not  so,  the  noblest  attributes  of  God,  justice  and 
goodness,  must  be  subtracted  from  our  ideas  of 
the  great  Creator ;  and  although  our  senses  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
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our  bodies,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  has 
power  to  create  has  not  power  to  raise,  or  that 
he  who  had  the  will  to  give  life  and  hope  of  im- 
mortality, has  not  the  will  to  fulfil  his  virtaal, 
not  to  say  actual  promise. 

Because — Although  a  skull  well  affords  a  sub- 
ject for  moralizing;  although  in  its  worm-eaten, 
w'orm-disdained  state,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
temple  worthy  of  a  God,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  creature  whom  it  once  served  as  the  recess 
of  wisdom  and  of  wit ;  and  although  no  saint, 
sage,  or  sophist  can  refit  it,  it  does  not  follow 
that  God's  power  is  limited,  or  that  what  is  sown 
in  corruption  may  not  be  raised  in  incorruption, 
that  what  is  sown  a  natural  body  may  not  be 
raised  a  spiritual  body. 

Because — The  same  authority,  Socrates,  cited 
to  prove  how  unequal  the  human  intellect  is 
to  fathom  the  designs  of  Omniscience  and  Om- 
nipotence, is  one  of  the  strongest  in  favour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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Because — Although  tliere  is  good  sense  and 
a  kind  intention  expressed  in  these  ^ords  : — 
a  I  am  no  sneerer  at  thy  phantasy,  v  u  Thou 
pitiest  me;  alas!  I  envy  thee,» — and  «  I  ask 
thee  not  to  prove  a  Saducee.>)  Yet  the  inten- 
tion is  counteracted  by  the  sentiments  avowed, 
and  the  exainple  published,  by  which  the  young 
and  the  wavering  may  be  detained  in  the  wretch- 
edness of  doubt,  or  confirmed  in  the  despair  of 
unbelief. 

Because — I  think  of  the  author  of  the  poem 
as  Pope  did  of  Garth,  of  whom  he  said,  «  Garth 
is  a  Christian,  and  does  not  know  it. »  Conse- 
quently, I  think  that  he  will,  one  day,  be  sorry 
for  publishing  such  opinions. , 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  August  I2thy  i8n . 

My  dear  Sir, 

Peace  be  with  the  dead !  Regret  cannot  wake 
them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  departed,  let  us  re- 
sume the  dull  business  of  life,  in  the  certainty 
that  we  also  shall  have  our  repose.  Besides  her 
who  gave  me  being,  I  have  lost  more  than  one 
who  made  that  being  tolerable. — The  best  friend 
of  my  friend  Hobhouse,  M**,  a  man  of  the  first 
talents,  and  also  not  the  worst  of  my  narrow 
circle,  has  perished  miserably  in  the  muddy 
waves  of  the  Gam,  always  fatal  to  genius  : — my 
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poor  school-feMow  Wingfield,  at  Coimbra — with- 
in a  month ;  and  whilst  I  had  heard  from  all  three^ 
but  not  seen  one.  M**  wrote  to  me  the  very  day 
before  his  death,  and  though  I  feel  for  his  fate,  I 
am  stUl  more  anxious  for  Hobhouse,  who,  I  very 
much  fear,  will  hardly  retain  his  senses ;  his  letters 
to  me  since  the  event  have  been  most  incoherent. 
But  let  this  pass — we  shall  all  one  day  pass  along 
with  the  rest — the  world  is  too  fall  of  such  things, 
and  our  very  sorrow  is  selfish. 

I  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  my  late 
occupations  prevented  me  from  duly  noticing, 
— I  hope  your  friends  and  family  will  long  hold 
together. — I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  on 
business,  on  common-place,  or  any  thing,  or 
nothing — ^but  death — I  am  already  too  familiar 
with  the  dead.  It  is  strange  that  I  look  on  the 
skulls  which  stand  beside  me  ( — ^I  have  always 
had  four  in  my  study — )  without  emotion,  but 
I  cannot  strip  the  features  of  those  I  have  known 
of  their  fleshy  covering,  even  in  idea,  without  a 
hideous  sensation ;  but  the  worms  are  less  cere- 
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monious. — Surely  the  Romans  did  i^ell  when 
they  hurned  the  dead. — ^I  shall  he  happy  to  bear 
from  you,  and  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Btaon. 
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LETTER  XL. 


To  Lord  Btron. 


Brickstables,  August  iBth^  i8i  i. 

My  dear  Lord, 

On  my  return  home  last  night  I  received  your 
letter,  which  renewed  in  my  mind  some  of  the 
most  painful  ideas  which  for  many  years  accom- 
panied me,  or  took  place  of  all  others;  which,  in 
spite  of  philosophy,  and,  yes  my  Lord,  in  spite  of 
religion,  rendered  my  life  wretched ;  and  which 
time,  in  bringing  me  nearer  to  eternity,  has  soft- 
ened to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  now  far  from 
being  painful.  But  you  deprecate  the  subject, 
and  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it,  though  one  I  take 
some  delight  in.  You  have  indeed  had  enough 
within  a  very  short  time  to  make  you  prefer  any 
VOL.  II.  4 
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Other:  yet  I  mast  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing once  more,  what  I  imagine  may  have  been 
said  a  thousand  times  before,  that  is,  how  cruel  a 
present  is  a  reflecting  mind,  if  all  existence  ter- 
minates with  life!  I  feel  much  for  your  friend 
Hobhouse.     I  supposed  him  embarked  for  Ire- 
land, en  militaire^  at  the  time  that  I  saw  the  ac- 
count of  Mr  M**'s  fate  in  the  papers.     Resigna- 
tion, I  must  own,  is  a  difficult  virtue  when  the 
heart  is  deeply  affected — at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  part  of  every  man  of  sense  to  cultivate  it,  and 
to  be  indebted  for  it  rather  to  his  reason,  or  his 
religion,  than  to  the  influence  of  time.     I  con- 
demn myself,  perhaps,  but  the  argument  may  be 
of  service  to  strong  and  active  minds.      With 
respect  to  your  friend  Wingfield,^  it  must  be  some 
consolation  to. you  to  have  consecrated  bis  me- 
mory in  the  stanzas  you  have  since  inserted  in 
your  poem;  and  if  there   should  be  a  meeting 
hereafter,  as  alluded  to  by  the  half-hoping  stanza 
which  you  have  added,  let  me  flatter  myself,  to 
please  me,  the  pleasure  with  him  will  not  be  a 
little  heightened  by  that  memorial. 
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The  funeral  pile^  the  ashes  preserved  by  the 
asbestos  and  inurned,  are  circumstances  more 
pleasing  to  the  imagination  than  a  box,  a  hole, 
and  worms;  but  when  the  vivifyingp principle  has 
ceased  to  act,  let  me  say,  when  the  soul  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chemical  elements  which  con- 
stitute body,  Reason  says  it  is  of  little  importance 
what  becomes  of  them.  Even  in  burning,  we 
cannot  save  all  the  body  from  mixing  with  other 
natures :  by  the  flames  much  is  carried  off  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  falls  again  to  the  earth  to 
fertilize  it,  and  sustain  worms.  Nay,  in  the  en- 
tombed box  perhaps  the  dust  is  at  last  more 
purely  preserved;  for  though  in  the  course  of 
decomposition  it  gives  a  temporary  existence  to 
a  loathsome  creature,  yet,  in  time,  the  rioted 
worm  dies  too,  and  gives  back  to  the  mass  of 
dust  the  share  of  substance  which  it  borrowed 
for  its  own  form.  I  am  afraid  this  language 
borders  on  th«  subject  I  meant  to  avoid.  To 
something  more  like  business  then.  I  have  seen 
Mr  Murray  again — he  begs  to  have  your  name  in 
the  title-page  of  the  poem,  particularly  if  it  is 
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printed  in  quarto.  He  says  it  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  circulation  at  first.  I  am  clear 
your  poetical  fame  runs  no  risk,  and  so  far  I  am 
an  advocate  for  your  putting  your  name  to  it. 
With  respect  to  certain  passages,  you  have  al- 
ready had  my  protest ;  and  though  I  think  them 
considerably  softened  down  by  the  additional 
stanza,  yet  is  that  stanza  couched  in  hypothetical 
terms.  Pray  let  me  know  your  decision  with 
respect  to  giving  your  name  as  soon  as  you  can, 
as  Mr  Murray  waits  for  it  before  he  determines 
on  the  quarto  or  octavo  form.  I  have  been  read- 
ing  the  remains  of  Kirke  White.  He  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  merit  the  very  high  praise  you 
have  bestowed  upon  him.  I  willingly,  however, 
give  him  every  merit  but  that  of  superior  genius 
—he  is  moral,  pious,  industrious,  a  scholar,  and 
possesses  talents,  but  he  is  not  a  first-rate  poet. 
Do  you  mean  to  come  back  soon  to  town?  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  any  thing 
for  you  which  does  not  need  your  own  presence. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Tours  most  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  XLI. 
To  R.  C  Dallas,  Esq. 

liewsteadf  August  21  sty  181 1. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more  acute 
feelings  than  I  possess ;  for  though  I  feel  tolerably 
miserable,  yet  I  am  at  the  same  time  subject  to  a 
kind  of  hysterical  merriment,  or  rather  laughter 
without  merriment,  which  I  can  neither  account 
for  nor  conquer,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  relieved 
by  it ;  but  an  indifferent  person  would  think  me 
in  excellent  spirits,  u  We  must  forget  these 
things,))  and  have  recourse  to  our  old  selfish 
comforts,  or  rather  comfortable  selfishness.  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  return  to  London  imme- 
diately, and  shall  therefore  accept  freely  what  is 
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ofiered  coarteously,  your  mediation  between  me 
and  Murray.     I  don't  think  my  name  will  an- 
swer the  purpose,  and  you  must  be  aware  that 
my  plaguy  Satire  will  bring  the  North  and  South 
Grub-streets  down  upon  the  «  Pilgrimage ;» — ^but, 
nevertheless,  if  Murray  makes  a  point  of  it,  and 
you  coincide  with  him,  I  will  do  it  daringly  ;  so 
let  it  be  entitled,  uby  the  Author  of  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. »     My  remarks  on 
the  Romaic,  etc.  once  intended  to  accompany 
the  u  Hints  from  Horace,))  shall  go  along  with 
the  other,  as  being  indeed  more  appropriate ; 
also  the  smaller  poems  now  in  my  possession, 
with  a  few  selected  from  those  published  in  H**'s 
Miscellany.     I  have  found  amongst  my  poor  mo- 
ther's papers  all  my  letters  from  the  East,  and 
one  in  particular  of  some  length  from  Albania. 
From  this,  if  necessary,  I  can  work  up  a  note  or 
two  on  that  subject.     As  I  kept  no  journal,  the 
letters  written  on  the  spot  are  the  best.     But  of 
this  anon,  when  we  have  definitively  arranged. 
Has  Murray  shown  the  work  to  any  one  ?     He 
may — but  I  will  have  no  traps  for  applause.     Of 
course  there  are  little  things  I  would  wish  to 
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alter,  and  perhaps  the  two  stanzas  of  a  bulBPoon- 
ing  cast  on  London's  Sunday,  are  as  well  left  out. 
I  much  wish  to  avoid  identifying;  Childe  Harold's 
character  with  mine,  and  that  in  s6oth  is  my 
second  dHjection  to  my  name  appearing;  in  the 
title-page.  When  you  have  made  arrangements 
as  to  time,  size,  type,  etc.  favour  me  with  a  reply. 
I  am  giving  you  a  universe  of  trouble,  which 
thanks  cailnot  atone  for.  I  made  a  kind  of  prose 
apology  for  my  scepticism  at  the  head  of  the  MS., 
which^  on  recollection,  is  so  much  more  like  an 
attack  than  a  defence,  that  haply  it  might  better 
be  omitted.  Perpend,  pronounce.  After  all,  t 
fear  Murray  will  be  in  a  scrape  with  the  Ortho- 
dox; but  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I  wish  him 
well  through  it.  As  for  me,  «'  I  have  suppied  full 
of  criticism,))  and  I  don't  think  that  the  «most 
dismal  treatise ))  will  stir  and  rouse  my  u  fell  of 
hair))  till  u  Birnam  wood  do  come  to  Dunsinane.» 
I  shall  continue  to  write  at  intervals,  and  hope 
you  will  pay  me  in  kind.  How  does  Pratt  get  on, 
or  rather  get  off  Joe  Blackett's  posthumous  stock  H 
You  killed  that  poor  man  amongst  you,  in  spite 
of  your  Ibnian  friend  and  myself,  who  would 
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have  saved  him  from  Pratt,  poetry,  present  po- 
verty, and  posthumous  oblivion.  Cruel  patron- 
age !  to  ruin  a  man  at  his  calling ;  but  then  he  is 
a  divine  subject  for  subscription  and  biography ; 
and  Pratt,  who  makes  the  most  of  his  dedica- 
tions, has  inscribed  the  volume  to  no  less  than 
five  families  of  distinction. 

I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harry  White ;  with  a 
great  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sincere  (in- 
deed it  killed  him  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett), 
certes  there  is  poesy  and  genius.  I  don't  say 
this  on  account  of  my  simile  and  rhymes  ;  but 
surely  he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields  and 
Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom 
hofh  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kidnap  from  their 
calling  into  the  service  of  the  trade.  You  must 
excuse  my  flippancy,  for  I  am  writing  I  know 
not  what,  to  escape  from  myself.  Hobhouse  is 
gone  to  Ireland:  Mr  D**^^  has  been  here  on  his 
way  to  Harrowgate.  You  did  not  know  M**; 
he  was  a  man  of  the  most  astonishing  powers, 
as  he  sufficiently  proved  at  Cambridge,  by  carry- 
ing off  more  prizes  and  fellowships,  against  the 
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ablest  candidates,  than  any  other  graduate  on  re- 
cord ;  but  a  most  decided  Atheist,  indeed  noxious- 
ly so,  for  he  proclaimed  his  principles  in  all  so- 
cieties. I  knew  him  well,  and  feel  a  loss  not 
easily  to  be  supplied  to  myself — to  Hobhouse 
never.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  and  believe 
me 

Always  yours, 
Byron. 
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LETTER  XLII. 
To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey y  August  75th,  1811. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Reing  fortunately  enabled  to  frank,  I  do  not 
spare  scribbling,  baying  sent  you  packets  within 
the  last  ten  days.  I  am  passing  solitary,  and  do 
not  expect  my  agent  to  accompany  me  to  Roch- 
dale before  the  second  week  in  September,  a  de- 
lay which  perplexes  me,  as  I  wish  the  business 
over,  and  should  at  present  welcome  employ- 
ment. I  sent  you  exordiums,  annotations,  etc., 
for  the  forthcoming  quarto,  if  quarto  it  is  to  be; 
and  I  also  have  written  to  Mr.  Murray  my  objec- 
tion to  sending  the  MS.  to  Juvenal,  but  allowing 
him  to  show  it  to  any  others  of  the  calling.   Hob- 
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house  18  amoDgst  the  types  already;  so,  between 
his  prose  and  my  verse,  the  world  will  be  de- 
cently drawn  upon  for  its  paper-money  and  pa- 
tience.    Besides  all  this,  my  «  Imitation  of  Ho- 
races?'is  gasping  for  the  press  at  Caw  thorn's,  but 
I  am  hesitating  as  to  the  how  and  the  when^  the 
single  or  the  double,  the  present  or  the  future. 
You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  have  nothing  to 
say  in  this  lone  mansion  but  of  myself,  and  yet 
I  would  willingly  talk  or  diink  of  aught  else. 
What  are  you  about  to  do  ?     Do  you  think  of 
perching  in  Cumberland,  as  you  opined  when  I 
was  in  the  metropolis  ?     If  you  mean  to  retire, 
why  not  occupy  Miss***'s  «  Cottage  of  Friend- 
ship,»  late  the  seat  of  Cobbler  Joe,  for  whose 
death  you    and  others   are   answerable  ?      His 
«  Orphan  Daughter » (pathetic  Pratt  !)^will,  certes, 
turn   out    a    shoe-making  Sappho.      Have  you 
no  remorse?     I  think  that  elegant  address  to 
Miss  Dallas  should  be  inscribed  on  the  cenotaph 
which  Miss  ***  means  to  stitch  to  his  memory. 
The  newspapers  seem  much  disappointed  at  his 
Majesty's  not  dying,  or  doing  something  better. 
I  presume  it  is  almost  over.     If  Parliament  meets 
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in  October,  I  shall  be  in  town  to  attend.  I  am 
also  invited  to  Cambridge  for  tbe  beginning  of 
that  month,  but  am  first  to  jaunt  to  Rochdale. 
Now  M  ''^  *  is  gone,  and  Hobhouse  in  Ireland,  I 
have  hardly  one  left  there  to  bid  me  welcome, 
except  my  inviter.  At  three  and  twenty  I  am 
left  alone,  and  what  more  can  we  be  at  seventy? 
It  is  true,  I  am  young  enough  to  begin  again, 
but  with  whom  can  I  retrace  the  laughing  part 
of  life  ?  It  is  odd  how  few  of  my  friends  have 
died  a  quiet  death ;  I  mean  in  their  beds.  But  a 
quiet  life  is  of  more  consequence.  Yet  one  loves 
squabbling  and  jostling  better  than  yawning. 
This  last  word  admonishes  me  to  relieve  you 
from 

Yours  very  truly, 
'  Btron. 
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LETTER  XLIII. 
To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey ,  Aug.  2'jthy  1811. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  was  so  sincere  in  my  note  on  the  late  G^* 
M**,  and  do  feel  myself  so  totally  unable  to  do 
justice  to  his  talents,  that  the  passage  must  stand 
for  the  very  reason  you  bring  against  it.*  To 
him  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  were  pigmies.  He 
was  an  intellectual  giant.  It  is  true  I  loved  W. 
better;    he  was    the    earliest  and  the  dearest, 

*  I  do  not  remember  the  objection  I  made;  at  that 
period  I  sometimes  wrote  my  opinions  of  the  notes  and 
alterations  he  sent  me,  vfhen  I  had  not  time  to  copy  what 
I  wrote. 
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and  one  of  the  few  one  could  never  repent  of 
having  loved:  but,  in  ability — ah!  you  did  not 
know  M**! 

«  Childe  Harold))  may  wait  and  welcome — 
books  are  never  the  worse  for  delay  in  the  publi- 
cation. So  you  have  got  our  heir,  George  Anson 
Byron,  and  his  sister,  with  you. 


You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  you  are  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Blackett,  and  yet  you  won't 
allow  Harry  White's  genius.  Setting  aside  his 
bigotry,  he  surely  ranks  next  Ghatterton.  It  is 
astonishing  how  little  he  was  known;  and  at 
Gambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a 
man,  till  his  death  rendered  all  notice  useless. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  been  most  proud 
of  such  an  acquaintance  :  his  very  prejudices  ' 
were  respectable.  There  is  a  sucking  epic  poet 
at  Granta,  a  Mr  Townsend,  protege  of  the  late 
Gumberland.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  and  his 
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u  Aroiageddon  ?»  I  think  his  plap  (the  man  I 
don't  know)  borders  on  the  si^ime;  though, 
perhaps,  the  anticipation  of  the  «  Last  Day,» 
(according  to  you  Nazarenes)  is  a  little  too.  dar- 
ing :  at  least,  it  looks  like  telling  the  Lord  what 
he  is  to  do,  and  might  remind; an  iUrnatured  per- 
son of  the  line 

«  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  n 

But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil,  only  other  folks  will, 
and  he  may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Beh- 
men  about  his  ears.  However.  I  hope  he  will 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though  Milton  is  in  his 
way. 

Write  to  me,  I  dote  on  gossip — and  make 
a  bow  to  Ju —  and  shake  George  by  the  hand 
for  me;,  but,  take  care,  for  he  has  a  sad  sea 
paw. 

Yours  ever, 

Btron. 

P.S. — I  would  ask  George  here,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  amuse  him — all  my  horses  were 
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sold  when  I  left  England,  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  replace  them.  Nevertheless,  if  he  will 
come  down  and  shoot  in  September,  he  will  be 
very  welcome ;  but  he  must  bring  a  gun,  for  I 
gave  away  all  mine  to  Ali  Pacha,  and  other  Turks. 
Dogs,  a  keeper,  and  plenty  of  game,  with  a  very 
large  manor,  I  have — a  lake,  a  boat,  house-room, 
and  neat  wines. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey y  September  ^thy  1 8 1 1 . 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  AM  at  present  anxious,  as  Cawthorn  seems  to 
wish  it,  to  have  a  small  edition  oiP  the  a  Hints 
from  Horaces  published  immediately  ;  but  the 
latin  (the  most  difficult  poem  in  the  language) 
renders  it  necessary  to  be  very  particular  not 
only  in  correcting  the  proofs  with  Horace  open, 
but  in  adapting  the  parallel  passages  of  the 
imitation  in  such  places  to  the  original  as  may 
enable  the  reader  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  allusion. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  ask  you  to  do 
this,  but  I  am  too  far  off  to  do  it  for  myself;  and 
if  you  can  condescend  to  my  school-boy  erudi- 
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tion,  you  will  oblige  me  by  setting  this  thing 
going,  though  you  will  smile  at  the  importance 
I  attach  to  it. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

Byron. 
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LETTER  XLV. 


To  IiORD  Byron. 


Brickstablesj  September  5th,  181 1. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  SAW  Murray  yesterday^ — if  he  has  adhered  to 
his  intention,  you  will  receive  a  proof  of  «  Ghilde 
Harold's  Pilgrim  age »  before  this  letter.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  its  appearance.  Allowing  you  to  be 
susceptible  of  the  pleasure  of  genuine  praise,  you 
would  have  had  a  fine  treat  could  you  have  been 
in  the  room,  with  the  ring  of  Gyges  on  your  fin- 
ger, while  we  were  discussing  the  pubhcation  of 
the  poem;  not,  perhaps,  from  what  I  or  Mr 
Murray  said,  but  from  what  he  reported  to  have 
been  said  by  Aristarchus,  into  whose  hands  the 
«  Childe»  had  somehow  fallen  between  the  time 
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of  Murray's  absence  and  return ;  at  least,  so  say- 
eth  the  latter.  This  happening;  unknown  to  you, 
and  indeed,  contrary  to  your  intention,  remoTes 
every  idea  of  courting  applause :  but  it  is  not  a 
little  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  what  struck 
me  on  the  first  perusal  to  be  admirable,  has  also 
forcibly  struck  Mr  GifFord.  Of  your  Satire  he 
spoke  highly ;  but  this  poem  he  pronounces  not 
only  the  best  you  have  written,  but  equal  to  any 
of  the  present  age,  allowing  however  for  its  being 
unfinished,  which  he  regrets.  Murray  assured 
me  that  he  expressed  himself  very  warmly.  With 
the  fiat  of  such  a  judge  will  not  your  Muse  be 
kindled  to  the  completion  of  a  work  that  would, 
if  completed,  irrevocably  fix  your  fame  ?  In  your 
short  preface  you  talk  of  adding  concluding 
Cantos,  if  encouraged  by  public  approbation: 
this  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  if  GifFord  ap- 
prove, who  shall  disapprove  ?  In  my  last  I  beg- 
ged you  to  devote  some  of  your  time  to  finishing 
this  poem,  which  I  am  proud  of  having  instigated 
you  to  give  precedence  before  your  «  Horatian 
Hints. »  I  may  now  repeat  my  request  with  ten- 
fold weight.     You  have  ample  time,  for  this  is 
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not  the  season  for  publishing^,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  proceeding;  slowly  through  the 
press.  How  pleasantly  then  may  you  overtake 
yourself,^  and,  with  some  little  sacrifices  of  opi- 
nion, give  the  world  a  work  that  shall  delight  it, 
and  at  once  set  at  defiance  the  swarm  of  waspish 
curs  that  take  pleasure  in  barking  at  you.  As  for 
the  subject,  it  will  grow  under  your  hands.  Your 
letters  to  your  mother  will  bring  recollections 
not  only  for  notes  but  for  the  verse.  Greece  is 
a  never-failing  stream — ^then  the  voyage  home, 
the  approach  to  England,  the  death  (for  the  not 
identifying  yourself  with  the  travelling  Childe  is 
a  wish  not  possible  to  realize)  of  friends,  and 
particularly  of  your  mother,  before  you  saw  her ; 
lastly,  the  scenes  on  your  return  to  the  «  vast  and 
venerable  pile,»  with  the  Childe's  resolution  of 
taking  his  part  earnestly  in  that  assembly  where 
his  birth,  by  giving  him  a  place,  calls  upon  him 
to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  good  of  his 
country.  My  eagerness  carries  me  perhaps  too 
far.  I  woald  give  any  thing  to  see  you  shining 
at  once  as  a  poet  and  a  legislator.  With  re- 
spect to  the  sacrifice  of  opinion,  I  must  explain 
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myself — I  am  neither  so  absurd  nor  so  indelicate 
as  to  express  a  wish  that  a  man  of  understanding 
should  profess  aught  that  is  not  supported  by  his 
own  convictions:  but,  not  to  proclaim  loudly 
opinions  by  which  general  feelings  are  harrowed, 
and  which  cannot  possibly  be  attended  with  any 
good  to  the  proclaimer,  on  the  contrary,  most 
likely  with  much  injury,  is  not  only  compatible 
with  the  best  understanding,  but  is  in  some  mea- 
sure the  result  of  it.  Mr  Murray  thinks  that 
your  sceptical  stanzas  will  injure  the  circulation 
of  your  work.  I  will  not  dissemble ,  that  I  am 
not  of  his  opinion — ^I  suspect  that  it  will  rather 
sell  the  better  for  them :  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
my  dear  Lord  Byron,  that  they  will  hurt  you; 
that  they  will  prove  new  stumbling-blocks  in  your 
road  of  life.  At  three  and  twenty,  oh !  deign  to 
court,  what  you  may  most  honourably  court, 
the  general  suffrage  of  your  country.  It  is  a 
pleasure  that  will  travel  with  you  through  the 
long  portion  of  life  you  have  now  before  you.  It 
is  not  subject  to  that  satiety  which  so  frequently 
attends  most  other  pleasures.  Live  you  must, 
and  many  many  years,  and  that  suffrage  would 
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be  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  your  mind  for  all  tbe 
time  you  live.  To  gain  it  you  have  little  more  to  do 
than  show  that  you  wish  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
outrag;ing  the  sentiments,  prepossessions,  or,  if 
you  will,  prejudice  of  those  who  form  the  gene- 
rally estimable  part  of  the  community.  Your 
boyhood  has  been  marked  with  some  eccentrici- 
ties, but  at  three  and  twenty  what  may  you  not 
do?  Your  poem,  when  1  first  read  it,  and  it  is 
the  same  now,  appeared  to  me  an  inspiration  to 
draw  forth  a  glorious  finish.  Yield  a  little  to 
gain  a  great  deal.  What  a  foundation  may  you 
now  lay  for  lasting  fame,  and  love,  and  honour ! 
What  jewels  to  have  in  your  grasp  !  I  beseech 
you  seize  the  opportunity.  I  am  glad  you  have 
agreed  to  appear  in  the  title  page.  It  is 
impossible  to  remain  an  instant  unknown  as 
the  author,  or  to  separate  the  Pilgrim  from 
the  Traveller.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  your  name  alone  is  far  preferable  to 
giving  it  under  your  description  as  «  the  Author 
of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers;*)  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  your  rank  dignifies  the 
page,  whilst  the  execution  of  the  work  reflects  no 
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common  lustre  on  your  rank ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  you  avoid  appearing;  to  challenge  your  old 
foes,  vrhich  you  would  be  considered  as  doing, 
by  announcing  the  author  as  their  Satirist ;  and 
certainly  your  best  defiance  of  them  in  future 
will  be  never  to  notice  either  their  censure  or 
their  praise.  You  will  observe  that  the  intro- 
ductory stanza  which  you  sent  me  is  not  printed ; 
Mr  Murray  had  not  received  it  when  this  sheet 
was  printed  as  a  specimen :  it  will  be  easily  put 
into  its  place.  As  you  read  the  proofs^  you  will 
perhaps  find  a  line  here  and  there  which  wants 
polishing,  and  a  word  which  may  be  advantage- 
ouoly  changed.  If  any  strike  me,  I  shall,  without 
hesitation,  point  them  out  for  your  consideration. 
In  page  7,  four  lines  firom  the  bottom, 

«  Yet  deem  him  not  firom  this  wiA.  breast  of  steel,* 

is  not  only  rough  to  the  ear,  but  the  phrase  ap- 
pears to  me  inaccurate :  the  change  of  him  to  je, 
and  with  to  his  might  set  it  right.  In  the  last 
Hue  of  the  following  stanza,  page  8,  you  use  the 
word  ceninU;  I  doubt  whether  even  poetical  li- 
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cence  will  authorize  your  extending  the  idea  of 
your  proposed  voyage  to  seas  beyond  the  equa- 
tor, when  the  poem  no  where  shows  that  you 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  cross,  or  even  ap- 
proach,  within  many  degrees,  the  summer  tropic 
line,  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  this  is  not  hy- 
percriticism,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  alter  so 
beautiful  a  line.'  I  believe  I  told  you  that  my 
friend  Waller  Wright  wrote  an  ode  for  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  installation,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Some  of  the 
leading  men  of  Granta  have  had  it  printed  at  the 
University  Press.  He  has  given  me  two  copies, 
and  begs  I  will  make  one  of  them  acceptable  to 
you,  only  observing  that  the  motto  was  not  of 
his  choosing.  I  believe  the  sheet  may  be  over- 
weight for  one  frank;  I  shall  therefore  unsew  it 
and  put  it  under  two  covers,  not  doubting  that 
you  will  think  it  worthy  of  re-stitching  when  you 
receive  it.  I  gave  Murray  your  note  on  M  *  *,  to 
be  placed  in  the  page  with  Wingfield.     He  must 

*    It  is  true  the  travellers  did  not  cross  the  line;  but 

•before  Lord  Byron  left  England,  India  had  been  thought 

of. 
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have  been  a  very  extraordinary  young  man,  and 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  Hobhouse,  for  whom  I 
have  felt  an  increased  regard  ever  since  I  heard 
of  his  intimacy  with  my  son  at  Cadiz,  and  that 
they  were  mutually  pleased.  I  lent  his  Miscella- 
ny the  other  day  to  Wright,  who  speaks  highly  of 
the  poetical  talent  displayed  in  it.  I  will  search 
again  for  the  lofty  genius  you  ascribe  to  Rirke 
White.  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  have  allowed 
him  all  his  merit. — I  agree  that  there  was  much 
cant  in  his  religion,  sincere  as  he  was.  This  is 
a  pity,  for  religion  has  no  greater  enemy  than 
cant.  As  to  genius,  surely  he  and  Ghatterton 
ought  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day :  but,  as 
I  said,  I  will  look  again.  I  do  not  know  how 
Blackett's  posthumous  stock  goes  off. — I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  from  Pratt  since  you  left  town ;  be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  I  still  boldly  deny  be- 
ing in  any  degree  accessary  to  his  murder. 

George  Byron  left  us   in   the    beginning   of 
the  week. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  truly, 

R.  G.  Dallas. 
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P.S. — Casting;  my  eyes  ag;ain  over  the  printed 
stanzas,  something  struck  me  to  be  amiss  in  the 
last  line  but  one  of  page  6 — 

«  Nor  sought  a  friend  to  counsel  or  ccndolen — 

From  the  context  I  think  you  must  have  written, 
or  meant — I  have  not  the  MS. — 

«  Nor  sought  he  friend,  w  etc. 

otherwise    grammar  requires  —  «  Or    seeks   a 
friend,))  etc. 

These  are  straws  on  the  surface  easily  skim- 
med off. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 
To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey ^  Sept.  jth,  1811. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

As  Gifford  has  been  ever  my  a  Ma^us  Apollo, » 
any  approbation  such  as  you  mention,  would,  of 
course,  be  more  welcome  than  «  all  Rokara's 
vaunted  gold,  than  all  the  gems  of  Samarkand.!) 
But  I  am  sorry  the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  such 
a  manner,  and  had  written  to  Murray  to  say 
as  much,  before  I  was  aware  that  it  was  too 
late. 

Your  objection  to  the  expression  a  central 
luie,»  I  can  only  meet  by  saying  that,  before 
CUiUle  Harold  left  England,  it  was  his  full  inten- 
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tion  to  traverse  Persia,  and  return  by  India,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  without  passing  the  equi- 
noctial. 

The  other  errors  you  mention  I  must  correct 
in  the  prog;ress  through  the  press.  I  feel  honour- 
ed by  the  wish  of  such  men  that  the  poem 
should  be  continued,  but  to  do  that,  I  must  re- 
turn  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  1  must  have  a  warm 
sun  and  a  blue  sky ;  I  cannot  describe  scenes  so 
dear  to  me  by  a  sea-coal  fire.  I  had  projected 
an  additional  canto  when  I  was  in  the  Troad  and 
Constantinople,  and  if  I  saw  them  again  it  would 
go  on ;  but  under  existing  circumstances  and 
sensations^  I  have  neither  harp,  u  heart  nor  voice » 
to  proceed.  I  feel  that  jou  are  all  right  as  to  the 
metaphysical  part,  but  I  also  feel  that  I  am 
sincere,  and  that  if  I  am  only  to  write  «  ad  cap- 
tandum  vulgus^n  I  might  as  well  edite  a  ma- 
gazine at  once,  or  spin  canzonettas  for  Vaux- 
hall. 
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My  work  must  make  its  way  as  well  as  it  can  ; 
I  know  I  h^ve  every  thing  against  me,  angry 
poets  and  prejudices ;  but  if  the  poem  is  a 
poemj  it  will  surmount  these  obstacles,  and  if  not, 
it  deserves  its  fate.  Your  friend's  Ode  I  have 
read-r— it  is  no  great  compliment  to  pronounce  it 
far  superior  to  S  *'8  on  the  same  subject,  or  to 
the  merits  of  the  new  Chancellor.  It  is  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  man  of  taste,  and  a  poet, 
though  I  should  not  be  willing  to  say  it  was  fully 
equal  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  author 
of  u  Hone  lonicas.n  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  that 
is  more  than  I  would  do  for  any  other  Ode  of  the 
present  day. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  your  good  wishes,  and, 
indeed,  I  have  need  of  them.  My  whole  life  has 
been  at  variance  with  propriety,  not  to  say  de- 
cency; my  circumstances  are  become  involved  ; 
my  friends  are  dead  or  estranged,  and  my  exist- 
ence a  dreary  void.  In  M  *  *  I  have  lost  my 
«  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ;»  in  Wingfield 
a  friend  only,  but  one  whom  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  preceded  in  his  long  journey. 


r 
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M*  *  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man  ;  it  has 
not  enteted  into  the  heart  of  a  stranger  to  con- 
ceive such  a  man :  there  was  the  stamp  of  im- 
mortality in  all  he  said  or  did  ;  and  now  what  i^ 
he  ?  When  we  see  such  men  pass  away  and  be 
no  more — ^men  who  seem  created  to  display 
what  the  Creator  cbidd  make  his  creatures  gather^ 
ed  into  corruption,  before  the  maturity  of  minds 
that  might  have  been  the  pride  of  posterity, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  For  my  own  part  I 
am  bewildered.  To  me  he  was  much,  to  Hob- 
house  every  thing. — My  poor  Hobhouse  doted 
on  M**.  For  me,  I  did  not  love  quite  so  much 
as  I  honoured  him  ;  I  was  indeed  so  sensible  of 
his  infinite  superiority,  that  though  I  did  not  en- 
vy, I  stood  in  awe  of  it.  He,  Hobhouse,  D**, 
and  myself,  formed  a  coterie  of  our  own  at  Cam- 
bridge and  elsewhere.  D  *  *  is  a  wit  and  man  of 
the  world,  and  feels  as  much  as  such  a  cha- 
racter can  do ;  but  not.  as  Hobhouse  has  been 
affected.  D  *  *,  who  is  not  a  scribbler,  has  always 
beaten  us  all  in  the  war  of  words,  and  by  his 
colloquial  powers  at  once  delighted  and  kept  us 
in  order.     H.  and  myself  always  had  the  worst 
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of  it  with  the  other  two  ;  and  even  M.  yielded  to 
the  dashing  vivacity  of  S*  D**.  But  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  of  men,  or  boys,  as  if  you  cared  about 
such  beings. 

I  expect  mine  agent  down  on  the  i4th  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lancashire,  where,  I  hear  from  all  quar- 
ters, that  I  have  a  very  valuable  property  in  coals, 
etc.  I  then  intend  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
Cambridge  in  October,  and  shall,  perhaps,  run 
up  to  town.  I  have  four  invitations,  to  Wales, 
Dorset,  Cambridge,  and  Chester;  but  I  must  be 
a  man  of  business.  I  am  quite  alone,  as  these 
long  letters  sadly  testify.  I  perceive,  by  re- 
ferring to  your  letter,  that  the  Ode  is  from  the 
author;  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  him. 
His  Muse  is  worthy  a  nobler  theme.  Ton  will 
write,  as  usual,  I  hope.  I  wish  you  a  good  even- 
ing, and  am, 

Yours  ever, 

Btbon. 
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LETTER  XLVII. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 
Newstead  Abbey,  September  i  oth ,  1 8 1 1 . 

Dear  Sir, 

I  RATHER  think  in  one  of  the  opening  stanzas 
of  Ghilde  Harold  there  is  this  line — 

«  'Tis  said  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. » 

Now,  a  line  or  two  after,  I  have  a  repetition  of 
the  epithet  «  sullen  reverie  ;»  so  (if  it  be  so)  let 
us  have,  «  speechless  reverie, »  or  «  silent  re- 
verie ;n  but,  at  all  events,  do  away  the  recur- 
rence. 

Yours  ever, 

R 
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Perhaps,  as  «  reverie  «>  implies  silence  of  itself^ 
M^ayward,  downcast,  gloomy,  wrinkling,  joyless, 
may  be  better  epithets. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 


To  Lord  Btron. 


Brickstablesy  September  i3thy  1811. 

Mt  dear  Lord, 

I  "WENT  to  town  the  day  after  I  received  yours 
of  the  4^^  instant,  to  talk  with  Gawthorn  on 
preparing  your  «  Hints  from  Horaces  for  the 
press,  but  he  had  left  town.  I  understand  from 
the  shopman  that  he  is  to  be  back  soon,  and  I 
desired  to  be  informed  of  his  arrival,  when  I  will 
lose  no  time  in  setting  the  «  Hints »  going.  I  did 
not  return  till  late  last  night,  when  I  found  your 
cargoes  of  notes  on  my  table.  To  these  I  will 
pay  every  attention,  and  also  reply  to  the  letter 
I  received  before  I  went  to  town :  but  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  know  I  have  received  the 
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notes  before  yon  set  ont  for  Lancashire,  which  I 
conceive  will  be  almost  immediately,  firom  your 
mentioning  the  i4th  as  the  day  you  expect  your 
agent  at  Newstead.  May  you  find  your  collieries 
mines  of  gold  I  Although  I  have  no  time  to 
spare  at  this  moment,  I  will  not  close  my  letter 
without  telling  you  that  I  also  saw  Murray,  and 
after  he  had  groaned  and  sighed  a  little  over 
((  Ghilde  Harold, »  and  the  buffets  he  might  en- 
counter, it  was  resolved  to  dress  him  as  hand- 
somely as  possible,  and  to  go  about  it  directly. 
He  has  gii^en  directions  to  the  printer  to  use  a 
new  type,  and  to  print  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  specimen  you  saw.  Excuse  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion, and  believe  me  ever^ 

Tours  most  truly, 

R.  G.  Dallas. 

Pray  inform  me  of  your  movements ;   I  will 
wait  till  I  hear  of  them  before  I  write. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey,  September  iSth^  181 1. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

My  agent  will  not  be  here  for  at  least  a  week, 
and  even  afterwards  my  letters  will  be  forwarded 
to  Rochdale.  I  am  sorry  that  Mwray  should 
groan  on  my  account,  tho'  that  is  better  than  the 
anticipation  of  applause^  of  which  men  and  books 
are  generally  disappointed. 

The  notes  I  sent  are  merely  matter  to  be 
divided,  arranged,  and  published  Jbr  notes  here- 
after, in  proper  places  ;  at  present  I  am  too 
much  occupied  with  earthly  cares,  to  waste  time 
or  trouble  upon  rhyme  or  its  modem  indispensa- 
bles,  annotations. 
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Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  when  at  leisure.  I 
have  written  to  abuse  Murray  for  showing  the 
MS.  to  Mr  G. ;  who  must  certainly  think  it  was 
done  by  my  wish,  though  you  know  the  contrary. 
Believe  me^ 

Yours  ever, 

B . 
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LETTER  L. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey,  September  i6th,  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  SEND  you  a  motto — 

L'uniyers  est  une  espece  de  livre,  dont  on  n*a  lu  que  la 
premiere  page  qnand  on  n'a  vu  que  son  pays.  J'en  ai 
feuillet^  un  assez  grand  nombre,  que  j'ai  trouve  ^ga- 
lement  mauvaises.  Get  examen  ne  m*a  point  ^te  in- 
fructueox.  Je  hai'ssais  ma  patrie.  Toutes  les  imperti- 
nences des  peuples  divers,  parmi  lesquels  j'ai  v^cu, 
m'ont  r^concili^  avec  elle.  Quand  je  n  aurais  tir^ 
d*autre  b^n^fice  de  mes  voyages  que  celui-la,  je  n*en 
regretterais  ni  les  frais,  ni  les  fatigues. 

Lb  Cosmopolite. 

If  not  too  long,  I  think   it  will  suit  the  book. 
The  passage  is  from  a  little  French  volume,  a 
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great  favourite  with  me,  which  I  picked  up  ia 
the  Archipelago.  I  don't  think  it  is  well  known 
in  England;  Moubron  is  the  author;  but  it  is  a 
work  sixty  years  old. 

Good  morning !     I  won't  take  up  your  time. 

Yours  ever, 
Btron. 


t 
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LETTER  LI. 
To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead 4hheyy  September  lyth,  i6i  i. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  CAN  easily  excuse  your  not  writing,  as  you 
have,  I  hope,  something  better  to  do,  and  you 
must  pardon  my  frequent  invasions  on  your 
attention,  because  I  have  at  this  moment 
nothing  ta  interpose  between  you  and  my  epis- 
tles. 

I  cannot  settle  to  any  thing,  and  my  days 
pass,  with  the  exception  of  bodily  exercise  to 
some  extent,  with  uniform  indolence,  and  idle 
insipiidity.  I  have  been  expecting,  and  still  ex- 
pect my  agent,  when  I  shall  have  enough  to  oc- 

5. 
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copy  my  reflections  in  business  of  no  very  plea- 
sant aspect.  Before  my  journey  to  Rochdale, 
you  shall  have  due  notice  where  to  address 
me.  I  beliei^e  at  the  post-office  of  that  town- 
ship. From  Murray  I  received  a  second  proof 
of  the  same  pages,  which  I  requested  him  to 
show  you,  that  any  thing  which  may  have  es- 
caped* my  observation  may  be  detected  be- 
fore the  printer  lays  the  corner-stone  of  an  errata 
column. 

I  am  now  not  quite  alone,  having  an  old  ac- 
quaintance and  school-fellow  with  me,  so  old, 
indeed,  that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  any 
subject,  and  yawn  at  each  other  in  a  sort  of 
quiet  irujuietucle.  I  hear  nothing  from  Gawthom, 
or  Captain  Hobhouse,  and  their  quarto — Lord 
have  mercy  on  mankind  !  We  come  on  like  Cer- 
beruswith  our  triple  publications.  As  for  myselfi 
by  myselfi  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  comparison 
to  Janus,  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  Murray  for 
showing  the  MS. ;  and  I  am  certain  GifFord  must 
see  it  in  the  same  light  that  I  do.  His  praise  is 
nothing  to  the   purpose :   what  could  he  say  ? 
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He  could  not  spit  in  the  face  of  one  who  had 
praised  him  in  every  possible  way.  I  must  own 
that  I  wish  to  have  the  impression  removed  from 
his  mind,  that  I  had  any  concern  in  such  a  paltry 
transaction.  The  more  I  think,  the  more  it  dis- 
quiets me;  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  a  scribbler,  without  having  re- 
course to  such  shifts  to  extort  praise,  or*  depre- 
cate censure.  It  is  anticipating,  it  is  begging, 
kneeling,  adulating — the  devil!  the  devil!  the 
devil  !  and  all  without  my  wish,  and  contrary 
to  my  express  desire.  I  wish  Murray  had  been 
tied  to  Payne^s  neck  when  he  jumped  into  the 
Paddington  Canal,  and  so  tell  Yamr-rthat  is  the 
proper  receptacle  for  publishers.  You  have 
thoughts  of  settling  in  the  country,  why  not  try 
Notts?  I  think  there  are  places  which  would 
suit  you  in  all  points,  and  then  you  are  nearer  the 
metropolis.    But  of  this  anon. — I  am. 

Yours  ever, 

B 
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LETTER  Uh 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newsiead  Abbey y  Sept,  I'Jth,  i8ir. 

Dear  Sib, 

I  HAVE  just  discovered  some  pages  of  observa- 
tions on  the  modern  Greeks,  written  at  Athens, 
by  me,  under  the  title  of  «  Noctes  Atticae.w 
They  will  do  to  cut  up  into  notes,  and  to  be 
cut  up  afterwards,  which  is  all  that  notes  are 
generally  good  for.  They  were  written  at  Athens, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  date. 

Yours  ever, 

B. 
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LETTER  Lin. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey y  Sept,  list,  181 1. 

Mt  dear  Sib, 

I  HAVE  shown  my  respect  for  your  suggestions 
by  adopting  them ;  but  I  have  made  many  altera- 
tions in  the  first  proof,  over  and  above  ;  as,  for 
example  : 

«  Oh  Thou,  in  Hellas  deemed  of  heavenly  hirth, 
\  «  etc.  etc.i» 

«  Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 

«  Mine,  etc. » 

«  Yet  there  I*ve  wandered  by  the  vaunted  rill ;» 

and  so  on.     So  I  have  got  rid  of  Dr  Lowth  and 
drunk  to  boot,  and  very  glad  I  am  to  say  so.     I 
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have  also  suUenised  the  line  as  heretofore,  and  in 
short  have  been  quite  conformable.' 

Pray  write  ;  you  shall  hear  when  I  remove  to 
Lanes.  I  have  brought  you  and  my  friend  Ju- 
venal Hodgson  upon  my  back,  on  the  score  of  re- 
velation. You  are  fervent,  but  he  is  quite  glow- 
ing ;  and  if  he  takes  half  the  pains  to  save  his 
own  soul,  which  he  volunteers  to  redeem  mine, 
great  will  be  his  reward  hereafter.  I  honour 
and  thank  you  both,  but  am  convinced  by  nei- 
ther. Now  for  notes.  Besides  those  I  have 
sent,  I  shall  send  the  observations  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer's  remarks  on  the  modern  Greek, 
an  Albanian  song  in  the  Albanian  (hot  Greek) 
language,  specimens  of  modern  Greek  from  their 
New  Testament,  a  comedy  of  Goldoni's  trans- 
lated, one  scene^  a  prospectus  of  a  friend's  book, 
and  perhaps  a  song  or  two,  all  in  Romaic,  be- 
sides their  Pater  Noster ;  so  there  will  be  enough, 
if  not  too  much,  with  what  I  have  already  sent. 

'  This  is  an  answer  to  a  letter,  of  which  I  had  not 
time  to  make  a  copy. 
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Have  you  received  the  «  Noctes  Atticae  ?»  I  sent 
also  an  annotation  on  Portugal.  Hobhouse  is 
also  forthcoming. 

Yours  ever, 

B. 
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LETTER  LIV. 
To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Ahbeyy  Sept.  23dy  1811. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

Lisboa  is  the  Portuguese  word,  consequently  the 
very  best.  Ulissipont  is  pedantic  ;  and,  as  I  have 
Hellas  and  Eros  not  long  before,  there  would  be 
something  like  an  affectation  of  Greek  terms, 
which  I  wish  to  avoid,  since  I  shall  have  a  peril- 
ous quantity  of  modem  Greek  in  my  notes,  as 
specimens  of  the  tongue  ;  therefore  Lisboa  may 
keep  its  place.  Tou  are  right  about  the  a  Hints ;>» 
they  must  not  precede  the  a  Romaunt  ;n  but  Caw- 
thorn  will  be  savage  if  they  don't;  however,  keep 
them  back  and  him  in  good  humour^  if  we  can,  but 
do  not  let  him  publish. 
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I  have  adopted,  I  believe,  most  of  your  suggest 
tioDs,  but  a  Lisboa))  will  be  an  exception  to  prove 
the  rule.  I  have  sent  a  quantity  of  notes,  and 
shall  continue ;  but  pray  let  them  be  copied  ; 
no  devil  can  read  my  hand.  By  the  bye,  I  do  not 
mean  to  exchange  the  9th  verse  of  the  «  Good 
Night.))  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  my  dog 
better  than  his  brother  brutes,  mankind  ;  and 
Argus  we  know  to  be  a  fable.  The  «  Cosmopolite)) 
was  an  acquisition  abroad.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
to  be  found  in  England.  It  is  an  amusing  little 
volume,  and  full  of  French  flippancy.  I  read, 
though  I  do  not  speak  the  language. 

I  will  be  angry  with  Murray.  It  was  a  book- 
selling, back-shop,  Paternoster-row,  paltry  pro- 
ceeding, and  if  the  experiment  had  turned  out 
as  it  deserved,  I  would  have  raised  all  Fleet- 
street,  and  borrowed  the  giant's  staff  from  St 
Dunstan's  church,  to  immolate  the  betrayer  of 
trust.  I  have  written  to  him  as  he  never  was 
written  to  before  by  an  author,  I'll  be  sworn,  and 
I  hope  you  will  amplify  my  wrath,  till  it  has  an 
effect  upon  him.     You  tell  me  always  you  have 

VOL.   II.  6 
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much  to  write — ^write  it ;'  hut  let  us  drop  meta- 
physics-^there  we  shall  never  agree.  I  am  dull 
and  drowsy,  as  usual,  doing  tiothing^  and  -even 
that  nothing  a  fatigue.     Adio !  believe  me, 

Yours  unfeignedly, 

B. 


LORD   BYRON. 
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LETTER  LV. 


To  Lord  Byron. 


BrickstabU,  Sept.  2ith,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  RAVE  received  the  Noctes  Atticae  and  all  the 
notes,  which  shall  be  arranged,  and  copied  in 
due  time.  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  with  the  three  accompanying  covers. 
The  alterations  of  the  lines  I  like.  I  give  up 
Lisboa  to  you,  that  is,  I  withdraw  my  vote  for 
UUissipont,  on  knowing,  which  I  did  not  be- 
fore, that  Lisboa  is  the  Portuguese  name.  Your 
dog,  too,  I  yield  up  to  damnation,  though  I  once 
had  one  of  whose  fidelity  I  had  extraordinary 
proofe. 
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If  I  have  not  written  the  much  with  which  I 
have  threatened  you,  it  has  been  owing  not  sole- 
ly to  my  avocations,  but  partly  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  subject  being  too  weighty  for  me,  and 
not  adapted  to  a  hasty  discussion.  A  passage 
in  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  this  month,  begin- 
ning— «  Are  you  aware  that  your  religion  is  im- 
pious? etc. »  incited  me  to  a  determination,  in 
spite  of  the  indolence  I  begin  to  feel  on  argu- 
mentative topics,  to  call  you  a  purblind  philosopher^ 
and  to  break  a  lance  with  you  in  defence  of  a 
cause  on  which  I  rest  so  much  hope.  I  still 
dread  that  my  feebleness  may  be  laid  to  the 
account,  and  esteemed  the  feebleness  of  the 
cause  itself. 

By  proposing  to  drop  metaphysics,  you  cut 
down  the  much  I  meditated.  I  will  not  pursue 
tliem  at  present,  though  I  think  them  tlie  prime 
subjects  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  But,  though 
I  drop  my  point  instead  of  couching  my  lance,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  will  not  yet  try  my 
strength.  Meanwhile,  though  neither  Mr  Hodg- 
son^s  glow  nor  my  fervour  has  wrought  convic* 
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tion  hitherto,  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  you  will  not 
shut  your  mind  against  it,  whenever  your  under^ 
standing  begins  to  feel  ground  to  rest  upon.  I 
compare  such  philosophers  as  you  and  Hume  and 
Gibbon — (I  have  put  you  into  company  that  you 
are  not  ashamed  of) — to  mariners  wrecked  at 
sea,  buffeting  the  waves  for  life,  and  at  last 
carried  by  a  current  towards  land,  where,  meet- 
ing with  rugged  and  perpendicular  rocks,  they 
decide  that  it  is  impossible  to  land,  and  though 
some  of  their  companions  point  out  a  firnv 
beach,  exclaim, — «  deluded  things  !  there  can 
be  no  beach,  unless  you  melt  down  these  tre- 
mendous rocks — no,  our  ship  is  wrecked,  and  to 
the  bottom  we  must  go — all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
swim  on,  till  fate  overwhelms  us.))  You  do  not 
deny  the  depravity  of  the  human  race — ^well, 
that  is  one  step  gained  ;  it  is  allowing  that  we 
are  cast  away — it  is  figuratively  our  shipwreck. 
Behold  us,  then,  all  scattered  upon  the  ocean, 
and  all  anxious  to  be  saved — all,  at  least  willing  to 
be  on  terra  firma;  the  Humes,  the  Gibbons,  the 
Voltaires,  as  well  as  the  Newtons,  the  Lockes, 
the  Johnsons^  etc. :    the    latter   make  for    the 
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beach  ;  the  former: exhaust  their  strength  about 
the  rocks,  and  sink,  declaring  them  insurmoun- 
table. The  incarnation  of  a  Deity  !  vicarious 
atonement !  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty ! 
the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  discrepancies  of  the  New,  etc. etc.! 
are  rocks  which,  I  am  free  to  own,  are  not  easily 
melted  down :  but  I  am  certain  that  they  may 
be  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  beach  in  less  de- 
terring forms,  lifting  their  heads  into  the  clouds 
indeed,  yet  adding  sublimity  to  the  prospect  of 
the  shores  on  which  we  have  landed,  and  by 
no  means  impeding  our  progress  upon  it.  In 
less  metaphorical  language,  my  Lord,  it  appears 
to  me  that  free-thinkers  are  generally  more  eager 
to  strengthen  their  objections  than  solicitous  for 
conviction,  and  prefer  wandering  into  proud  in- 
ferences, to  pursuing  the  evidences  of  £aicts  ;  so 
contrary  to  the  example  given  to  us  in  all  judi- 
cial investigations,  where  testimony  precedes 
reasoning,  and  is  the  ground  of  it.  The  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  being  self-evident,  it  is 
very  natural  to  in^ire  the  cause  of  that  corrup- 
tion, and  as  natural  to  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
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remedy  for  it.  The  cause  and.  the  remedy  have 
been  stated.  How  are  vre  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  them  ?  Not  by  arguing  mathematically,  but 
by  first  examining  the  proofs  adduced,  and  if  they 
are  satisfactory,  to  use  our  reasoning  powers,  as 
far  as  they  will  go,  to  clear  away  the  diffi-^ 
Guktes  which  may  attend  them.  This  is  th^ 
only  mode  of  investigating  with  any  hope 
of  conviction.  It  is,  to  return  to  my  meta- 
phor, the  beach  on  which  we  may  find  a  foot- 
ing, and  be  able  to  look  around  us;  on  which 
I  trust  I  shall  one  day  or  other  see  you  taking 
your  stand.  I  have  done ;  and  pray  observe, 
that  I  have  kept  my  word;  I  have  net  entered  on 
metaphysics,  or  the  subject  of  Revelation.  I 
have  merely  stated .  the  erroaeous  proceeding 
of  free-thinking  philosophy  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  th^  natural  and. rational* proceeding  of  the 
mind  in  the  inquiry  a&ew  trutb:  the  cociviction 
must,  and  I  am  confident  will,  be  the  operation  of 
your  own  mind. 

And  now  to  return  to  Hellas,  Eros,  and  the 
Muses.      Gawthom's    business    detains   him  in 
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the  north,  and  I  will  manage  to  detain  the 
u  Hints »  first  from,  and  then  in  the  press. 
The  Romaunt  shall  come  forth  first.  In  the 
next  sheet  of  it  we  shall  arrive  at  Cintra — ^how 
I  do  wish  that  you  would  consider  it  as  we  go 
along,  before  it  is  irreTocably  consigned  to  the- 
Fates! — ^But  I  am  precipitate;  I  will  make  my 
comments  when  the  stanza  is  before  me,. which 
it  is  not  at  present  either  in  print  or  MS.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  generating  of  the  notes,  some  of 
which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure. 

I  meant  to  go  to  town  to-day,  but  the  weather 
has  kept  me  at  home — to-morrow  I  go,  and  shall 
be  in  town  the  rest  of  the  week :  if  you  are  still 
at  Newstead,  direct  for  me  at  Cawthorn's. 

That  you  are  dull  and  drowsy  is  owing  to  your 
doing  nothing.  To  be  able  to  do  nothing  is  the 
misfortune  of  fortune,  unless  the  mind  tasks  itself 
with  a  certain  degree  of  labour  and  activity,  and 
then  there  is  no  greater  blessing  than  leisure.  Do 
something,  I  beseech  you ;  and  if  you  will  not 
write  verse,  write  to  improve  your  hand-writing. 
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for  in  your  notes  your  peninaDship  deteriorates.  I 
this  instanty  Wednesday,  two  o'clock,  as  I  am 
about  to  conclude  this  letter,  receive  a  folio  sheet, 
arriving  as  it  were  at  the  moment  to  make  me 
retract  the  observation.  You  have  written  it  so 
fair,  and  so  legibly,  that  I  have  read  it  through 
without  bungling  more  than  three  times. 

Poor  Lord  E  *  * !  But  I  will  not  only  give  him 
up  to  your  Muse,  but  give  you  back  some  other 
plunderers  of  Grecian  relics,  whom  you  have 
struck  out  of  your  pages.  Does  not  this  deserve 
some  little  gratitude  on  your  part? 

Ever  truly  yours, 

R.  G.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  LVI. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

NetasUad  Abbey,  September  26th,  1 8 1 1 . 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

In  a  stanza  towards  the  end  of  canto  ist,  there 
is  in  the  concluding;  line, 

«  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e*en  on  roses  siings.m 

I  have  altered  it  as  follows : — 

«  Fall  from  die  heart  of  joy's  ddicioos  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  babbling  Tenom  flings.* 

If  you  will  point  out  the  stanzas  on  Gintra 
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>yhich.  you  wish  recast,  I  will  send  you  mine  an- 
swer. Be  good  enough  to  address  your  letters 
here,  and  they  will  either  be  forwarded  or  saved 
till  my  return.  My  agent  conies  to-morrow,  and 
we  shall  set  out  immediately. 

The  press  must  not  proceed  of  course  without 
my  seeing  the  proofs,  as  I  have  much  to  do.  Pray 
do  you  think  any  alterations  should  be  made  in 
the  stanzas  on  Vathek?  I  should  be  sorry  to 
make  any  improper  allusion,  as  I  merely  wish  to 
adduce  an  example  of  wasted  wealth,  and  the 
reflection  which  arose  in  surveying  the  most  de« 
solate  mansion  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  I  ever 
beheld. 

Pray  keep  Gawthorn  back;  he  was  not  to 
begin  till  November,  and  even  that  will  be  two 
months  too  soon.  I  am  so  sorry  my  hand  is  un- 
intelligible;  but  I  can  neither  deny  your  accusa- 
tion, nor  remove  the  cause  of  it. — It  is  a  sad 
scrawl,  certes. — A  perilous  quantity  of  annota- 
tion hath  been  sent;  I  think  almost  enough^  with 
the  specimens  of  Romaic  I  mean  to  annex. 
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I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  metaphysics, 
and  allegories  of  rocks  and  beaches ;  we  shall  all 
go  to  the  bottom  together,  so  u  let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow,  etc.»  I  am  as  comfortable 
in  my  creed  as  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to 
sleep  than  to  be  awake. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  Murray ;  I  hope  he  is 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  sent  me  a  vastly  com- 
plimentary epistle,  with  a  request  to  alter  the 
two,  and  finish  another  canto.  I  sent  him  as 
civil  an  answer  as  if  I  had  been  engaged  to  trans- 
late by  the  sheet,  declined  altering  any  thing  in 
sentiment,  but  offered  to  tag  rhymes,  and  mend 
them  as  long  as  he  liked. 

I  will  write  from  Rochdale  when  I  arrive,  if  my 
affairs  allow  me ;  but  I  shall  be  so  busy  and  sa- 
vage all  the  time  with  the  whole  set,  that  my 
letters  will,  perhaps,  be  as  pettish  as  myself.  If 
so,  lay  the  blame  on  coals  and  coal-heavers. 
Very  probably  I  may  proceed  to  town  by  way  of 
Newstead  on  my  return  from  Lanes.  I  mean  to 
be  at  Cambridge  in  November,  so  that,  at  all 
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events,  we  shall  be  nearer.  I  will  not  apolog;ize 
for  the  trouble  I  have  given  and  do  give  you, 
though  I  ought  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  worn  out  my 
politest  periods,  and  can  only  say  that  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  always, 

Byron. 


Lord  Byron  at  this  period  made  his  journey 
into  Lancashire,  and  some  little  time  elapsed  be- 
fore I  took  advantage  of  his  disposition  to  oblige 
me  relative  to  the  stanzas  on  the  Convention  at 
Cintra.  He  had  always  talked  of  war  en  philo- 
sophe,  and  took  pleasure  in  observing  the  faults 
of  military  leaders,  nor  was  he  inclined  to  allow 
them  even  their  merit,  Buonaparte  excepted.  In 
these  stanzas  he  had  not  only  satirized  the  Con- 
vention, but  introduced  the  names  of  the  generals 
ludicrously.  I  therefore  urged  him  warmly  to 
omit  them,  and  the  more,  as  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
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lington  was  then  acqairiiig  firesb  lanrels  in  the 
Peninsula.  I  began  to  make  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  some- 
thing happened  to  prevent  my  finidiing  it ;  I  in- 
sert what  I  kept. 
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LETTER  LVII. 


To  Lord  Btron. 


London^  October  ^,  1 8 1 1 . 

My  dear  Lord, 

The  alteration  of  u  some  Utter  stingsyiy  shall  be 
made  {previous  to  the  stanza  going;  to  press.  •  You 
say,  if  I  will  point  out  the  stanzas  on  Cintra  I 
wish  recast,  you  will  send  me  your  answer;  we 
are  now  come  to  them,  and  I  fear  your  answer. 
What  language  shall  I  adopt  to  persuade  your 
Muse  not  to  commit  self-murder,  or  at  least  slash 
herself  unnecessarily?  She  has  not  even  the  ex- 
cuse of  Honorius  for  the  penance  she  imposes  on 
herself,  and  must  suffer.  Politically  speaking, 
indeed,  in  every  sense,  great  deeds  should  be 
allowed  to  efface  slight  errors.     The  Cintra.  con- 
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ventioD  ifvill,  no  doubt,  be  recorded ;  but  sball  a 
Byron's  Muse  spirt  ink  upon  a  hero?  Tou  admit 
that  Wellesley  has  effaced  his  share  in  it,  yet  you 
will  not  let  it  be  effaced.  Were  you  to  visit  Tus- 
culum,  would  it  be  a  subject  for  a  stanza  that 
Cicero,  or  some  one  of  his  family,  was  marked 
with  a  vetch  ?  But  you  may  think  that  Sir  Harry 
and  Sir  Hew  have  done  nothing  to  efface  the 
Cintra  folly :  still  the  subject  is  beneath  your  pen. 
It  had  its  run  among  newspaper  epigrammatists, 
and  your  pen  cannot  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  the 
poem  into  which  you  introduce  it.  Let  any 
judge  read  the  2  5th  stanza,  and  say  if  it  be  worthy 
of  the  pen  that  wrote  the  poem.  The  same  of  the 
a6th,  a 7th,  and  28th.  The  name  of  Byng,  too, 
is  grown  sadly  stale  in  allusion. 

«  And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  sweat. » 

Sweat! — I  beseech  you,  dear  Lord,  to  let  the 
exquisite  stanza  which  follows  the  29th'  succeed 
the  23d%  etc.  etc. 

*  Printed  as  the  a  7th  stanza. 

*  These  references  are  to  my  MS.  copy  of  GhiUe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

To  R.  C  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey,  October  lothy  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 

Stanzas  24,  26,  ag,  though,  crossed  must  standj 
with  their  alterations.  The  other  three  are  cut 
out  to  meet  your  wishes.'  We  must,  however, 
have  a  repetition  of  the  proof,  which  is  the  first. 
I  will  write  soon. 

Yours  ever, 

B. 

P.  S.  Yesterday  I  returned  firom  Lanes. 

'  As  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron  has  placed  his  fame  so 
far  ahove  the  possibility  of  being  injured  by  the  produc- 
tion of  an  occasional  inferior  stanza,  and  as  the  succeed- 

6. 
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iog  glories  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns  have  completely 
thrown  into  shade  the  events  alluded  to,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  now  publishing,  as  Hterary  curiosities,  the 
three  stanzas  which  were  then  properly  omitted.  The 
following  are  the.  six  stanzas  as  they  originally  stood. 
Those  appearing  below,  as  34?  a6,  29,  appeared  in  the 
poem,  in  an  altered  state,  numbered  there  as  24)  a 5,  26,  of 
the  first  canto.  The  stanzas  marked  below  26,  27,  and  28, 
were  those  omitted : 

XXIV. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened ! 

Oh,  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye ! 
With  diadem  bight  Foolscap,  lo !  a  fiend, 

A  Uttle  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  an*ayed,  and  by 

His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll,' 
Where  blazoned  glares  a  name  spelt  Wellesley : 

iVnd  sundry  signatures  adown  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  his  soul. 

XXV. 

In  golden  characters,  right  well  designed. 

First  on  the  list  appeareth  one  «  Junot ;» 
Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  find ; 
■  (Which  rhyme  compelleth  me  to  place  below) 
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DuU  Tictors !  baffled  by  a  Tanquished  foe, 

Wheedled  by  conynge  toD(rues  of  laurels  due. 

Stand,  worthy  of  each  other,  in  a  row 
Sirs  Arthur,  Harry,  and  the  dizzard  Hew 

Dalrymple,  seely  wight,  sore  dupe  of  tother  tew. 

XXVI. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfy  demon  styled 

That  foiled  the  kni{];hts  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  be(ruiled, 

And  turned  a  nation  s  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
For  well  I  wot,  when  first  the  news  did  come, 

That  Vimiera's  field  by  Gaul  was  lost ; 
For  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  had  room. 

Such  paeans  teemed  fo^  our  triumphant  host, 
In  Courier,  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Morning  Post. 


xxvn. 

But  when  Convention  sent  his  handy  work, 

Pens,  tongues,  feet,  hands,  combined  in  wild  uproar ; 

Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  th*  uplifted  fork ; 
The  bench  of  Bishops  half  forgot  to  snore ; 

Stem  Cobbett,  who  for  one  whole  week  forbore 
To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt, 

And  bit  his  deyiish  quill  agen,  and  swore 


^ 
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"With  foe  such  treaty  never  should  be  kept. 
Then  burst  the  Uatant  *  beast,  and  roared  and  raged, 
and — slept ! ! ! 

xxvra. 

Thus  unto  heaven  appealed  the  people;  heaven. 

Which  loves  the  lieges  of  our  gracious  King, 
Decreed  that  ere  our  generals  were  foi^ven. 

Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 
But  mercy  cloaked  the  babes  beneath  her  wing ; 

And  as  they  spared  our  foes  so  spared  we  them. 
(Where  was  the  pity  of  our  sires  for  Byng?)* 

Tet  knaves,  not  idiots,  should  the  law  condemn. 
Then  live  ye,  triumph  gallant  knights!  and  bless   your 
judges*  phlegm. 


'  « Blatant  beast*  a  figure  for  the  mob;  I  think  first 
used  by  Smollett  in  his  Adventures  of  an  Atom.  Horace 
has  the  «Bellua  multorum  capitum.a  In  England,  for- 
tunately enough,  the  illnstrioiis  mobility  have  not  even 
one. 

*  By  this  query  it  is  not  meant  that  our  foolish  Generals 
should  have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been 
spared ;  though  the  one  suffered  and  the  others  escaped, 
probably  for  Candide*s  reason,  «  pmw  eneoumger  les  autret,  • 
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XXIX. 

But  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 

Britannia  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  sweat, 

And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for  shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim ! 

Will  not  our  own  and  fellow  nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame 

By  foes  in  fight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  coming 
vear? 


9 
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LETTER  LIX. 

To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 
Newstead  Abbey,  October  1 1 tA,  1 8 1 1. 

Deab  Sir, 

I  HATE  netumed  from  Lanes,  and  ascertained 
that  my  property  there  may  be  made  very  valna- 
ble,  but  various  cutrumstances  very  much  circum- 
scribe my  exertions  at  present.  I  shall  be  in 
town  on  business  in  the  beginnin^^  of  November, 
and  perhaps  at  Cambridge  before  the  end  of  this 
month :  but  of  my  movements  you  shall  be  re- 
gularly  apprized.  Tour  objections  I  have  in 
part  done  away  by  alterations,  which  I  hope 
will  suffice ;  and  I  have  sent  two  or  three  addi- 
tional stanzas  for  both  a  Fjttes,9  I  have  been  again 
shocked  with  a  deafh^dokd  have  lost  one  very  dear 
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to  me  in  happier  times ;  but  u  I  have  almost  for- 
got the  taste  of  grief,))  and  u  supped  full  of  hor- 
rors»  till  I  have  become  callous,  nor  have  I  a 
tear  left  for  an  event  which  five  years  ago  would 
have  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth.  It 
seems  as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  my 
youth  the  greatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends 
fall  around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree 
before  I  am  withered.  Other  men  can  always 
take  refuge  in  their  families;  I  have  no  resource 
but  my  own  reflections,  and  they  present  no 
prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish  sa- 
tisfaction of  surviving  my  betters.  I  am  indeed 
very  wretched,  and  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
so,  as  you  know  I  am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibi- 
lity. Instead  of  tiring  yourself  with  my  con- 
cerns, I  should  be  glad  to  hear  jour  plans  of  re- 
tirement. I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to  be 
wholly  shut  out  of  society  ;  now  I  know  a  large 
village,  or  small  town,  about  twelve  miles  off, 
where  your  family  would  have  the  advantage  of 
very  genteel  society,  without  the  hazard  of  being 
annoyed  by  mercantile  affluence;  where  you 
would  meet  with  men  of  information  and  inde- 
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pendance;  and  where  I  have  firiends  to  whom  1 
fthoiild  be  proad  to  introduce  you.  There  are, 
besides,  a  cofiee-room,  assemblies,  etc.  etc, 
which  bring;  people  together.  My  mother  had  a 
house  there  some  years,  and  I  am  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  economy  of  Southwell,  the  name  of 
this  little  commonwealth.  Liastly,  you  will  not 
be  very  remote  from  me ;  and  though  I  am  the 
very  worst  companion  for  young  people  in  the 
world,  this  objection  would  not  apply  to  yau^ 
whom  I  could  see  frequently.  Tour  expenses 
too  would  be  such  as*  best  suit  your  inclinations, 
more  or  less,  as  you  thought  proper  ;  but  very 
little  would  be  requisite  to  enable  you  to  enter  in- 
to ail  the  gaieties  of  a  country  life.  Tou  could  be 
as  quiet  or  bustling  as  yon  liked,  and  certainly  as 
well  situated  as  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  un- 
less you  have  a  particular  wish  to  be  /7tcfu- 
res(\ue. 

Pray  is  your  Ionian  friend  in  town  ?  You 
have  promised  me  an  introduction. — ^Tou  men- 
tion having  consulted  some  friends  on  the  MSS. 
— Is  not  this  contrary  to  our  usual  way?     In- 
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Struct  Mr  Murray  not  to  allow  his  sliopman  to 
call  the  work  «  Child  of  Harrow's  Pilgrim- 
age»  !!!!!!  as  he  has  done  to  some  of  my 
astonished  friends,  who  wrote  to  inquire  after 
my  sanity  on  the  occasion,  as  well  they  might. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  Murray,  whom  I  scold- 
fed  heartily. — ^Must  I  write  more  notes  ? — Are 
there  not  enough? — Gawthorn  must  be  kept 
back  with  the  «  Hints. » — I  hope  he  is  gejtting  on 
with  Hobhouse's  quarto. 

Good  evening. 

Yours  ever, 

Byron. 


VOL.  ir. 
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LETTER  LX. 

To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

October  i^th,  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 

Stanza  9th,  for  Canto  2d,  somewhat  altered, 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  in  a  former  stanza. 

STABZA  9. 

There,  thou ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 

Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain: — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead. 

When  busy  Memory  flashes  o'er  my  brain? 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 

And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain, 

Be  as  it  may 

Whate'er  beside  Futurity's  behest ; 
or, — Howe'er  may  be 

For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  see  thy  spirit  blest ! 
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I  think  it  proper  to  state  to  you,  that  this  stanza 
alludes  to  an  event  which  has  taken  place  since 
my  arrival  here,  and  not  to  the  death  of  any 
male  friend. 

Yours, 

B. 
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LETTER  LXI. 
To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey y  October  i6th,  1811. 

I  AM  on  the  wing  for  Cambridge.  Thence, 
after  a  short  stay,  to  London.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  keep  an  account  of  all  the  MSS.  you 
receive,  for  fear  of  omission  ?  Have  you  adopted 
the  three  altered  stanzas  of  the  latest  proof?  I 
can  do  nothing  more  with  them. — I  am  glad  you 
like  the  new  ones. — Of  the  last,  and  of  the  trio^ 
I  sent  you  a  new  edition — to-day  a  fresh  note. 
The  lines  of  the  second  sheet  I  fear  must  stand  ; 
I  will  give  you  reasons  when  we  meet. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  ever, 

Btron. 
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LETTER  LXII. 


To  Lord  Byron. 


London^  October  lyth,  i8n. 

My  dear  Lord, 

Your  letter  of  the  1 1  th  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  me,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  volume  to 
say  upon  it ;  yet,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  the  sen- 
sibility which  vents  itself  in  mahy  words,  carries 
with  it  the  appearance  of  aflFectation,  and  hardly 
pleases  in  real  life.  The  few  sentences  of  your 
letter  relative  to  the  death  of  friends,  and  to 
your  feehngs,  excited  in  my  mind  no  common 
degree  of  sympathy;  but  I  must  be  content  to 
express  it  in  a  common  way,  and  briefly. 

Death  has,  indeed,  begun  to  draw  your  atten- 
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tion  very  early.  I  hardly  knew  what  it  was,  or 
thought  of  it,  till  I  went,  at  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty,  to  reside  in  the  West  Indies,  and  there  he 
began  to  show  himself  to  me  frequently.  My 
friends,  young  and  old,  were  carried  to  the  grave 
with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  me,  and  I  was 
myself  in  a  manner  snatched  out  of  his  grasp. 
This,  and  the  other  sad  concomitants  of  a  West 
Indian  existence,  determined  me  to  adopt,  at 
whatever  loss,  any  alternative  by  which  I  might 
plant  my  family  in  England.  Here  I  have  grown 
old  without  seeing  much  of  him  near  me,  though, 
when  he  has  approached  me,  it  has  been  in  his 
most  dreadful  form.  I  am  led  to  these  recollec- 
tions from  comparing  your  experience  at  three 
and  twenty  with  mine  long  after  that  age.  Your 
losses,  and  in  a  country  where  health  and  life 
have  more  stable  foundations  than  in  torrid  cli- 
mates, have  been  extraordinary ;  and  that  too 
within  the  limit,  I  believe,  of  one  or  two  years. 
I  thank  you  for  your  confidential  communication 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stanza,  which  so  much  de- 
lighted me.  How  truly  do  I  wish  that  the  being 
to  whom  that  verse  now  belongs  had  lived,  and 
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Jived  yours !  What  your  obligations  to  her 
would  have  been  in  that  case  is  inconceivable ; 
and,  as  it  is,  what  a  gratification  would  it  be  to 
me  to  believe,  that  in  her  death  she  has  left  you 
indebted  to  her  ;  to  believe  that  these  lines 

«  Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast <i — 

are  not  merely  the  glow  of  a  poetic  imagination, 
nor  the  fleeting  inspiration  of  sorrow;  but  a  well- 
founded  hope,  leading  to  the  persuasion  that 
there  is  another  and  a  better  world. . 


Your  reflections  on  the  forlorn  state  of  your 
existence  are  very  painful,  and  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed. I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  preach 
comfort.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  resort 
to  common-places,  and  refer  you  to  study  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  intellect ;  but  I  know  too 
well  that  happiness  must  find  its  abode  in  the 
heart,  and  not  in  the  head,  Voltaire,  who  you 
know  is  no  apostle  with  me,  expresses  this  pleas- 
ingly : 
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«  Est-il  done  vrai,  grands  Dieux!  il  ne  faut  plus'que  j'aime  ! 
La  foule  des  beaux  arts,  dont  je  veux  tour  a  tour 
Remplir  le  vide  de  moi-m^me, 
N^est  poiut  encore  assez  pour  remplacer  i*amour.» 

He  evidently  means  tove,  emphatically  so 
called  ;  but  kind  affections  of  every  nature  are 
sources  of  happiness,  and  more  lasting  ones  than 
that  violent  flame,  which,  like  the  pure  air  of 
the  chemist,  when  separated  from  common  air, 
intoxicates,  and  accelerates  the  term  of  its  exist- 
ence. Those  affections  are  the  only  remedy  I 
see  for  you.  The  more  you  lose,  the  more  should 
you  strive  to  repair  your  losses.  At  your  age, 
the  door  of  friendship  cannot  be  shut ;  but  man, 
and  woman  too,  is  imperfect : — ^you  must  make 
allowances,  and,  though  human  nature  is  in  a 
sad  state,  there  are  many  worthy  of  your  regard. 
I  am  certain  you  may  yet  go  through  life  sur- 
rounded by  friends, — real  friends,  not — 

« Flatterers  of  the  festal  hour, 

The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. » 

I  am   truly  sorry  for  the  wretchedness  you  are 
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suffering,  and  the  more  because  I  am  certain  of 
your  not  having  any  pathetic  capt  in  your  cha- 
racter. But  while  I  think  you  have  reason  to  be 
unhappy,  I  confide  in  the  strength  of  your  un- 
derstanding to  get  the  better  of  the  evils  of  life, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  new  pursuit  of  happiness. 
You  see  the  volume  will  come,  but,  believe  me,  it 
comes  from  the  heart. 

I  thank  you  most  kindly  for  that  part  of  your 
letter  which  relates  to  my  purposed  retirement 
into  the  country.  You  judge  rightly  that  I  should 
not  wish  to  be  entirely  out  of  society,  ^ut  my 
bent  on  this  head  is  more  on  account  of  my 
family  than  myself;  for  I  could  live  alone,  that  is, 
alone  with  them.  I  often  avoid  company ;  but 
it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
life  to  see  them  coveted  in  society.  Your  ac- 
count of  Southwell  delights  me,  and  the  being 
within  reach  of  the  metropolis  would  of  itself 
outweigh  the  charm  of  the  picturesque.,  though  a 
charm,  and  a  great  one,  it  has.  The  being  within 
a  ride  of  you,  however,  is  the  decisive  attraction. 
I  will,  then,  from  this  time  keep  Southwell  in 
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view  for  my  retreat,  and  at  a  future  day  we  will 
take  our  flight.  I  am  going  to  dine  with  the 
Ionian  to-day.  He  and  Mrs  Wright  carried  me 
oif  suddenly  last  night  to  the  Haymarket  to  see 
Mathews,  who  performs  no  more  in  London  this 
winter;  for  which  I  am  sorry,  as  I  am  meditat- 
ing another  ordeal  at  the  Lyceum,  in  which  he 
might  have  been  of  use  to  me.  Mr  Wright  feels 
himself  honoured  in  your  desire  of  being  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  and  I  shall  be  proud 
of  being  the  introducer  of  such  friends.  You 
think,  no  doubt,  that  I  have  communicated  your 
poem  to  him,  and  you  would  not  do  me  justice 
if  you  thought  otherwise.  He  is  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  I  have,  though  many  years  yoimger 
than  myself.  We  accord  very  generally  in  our 
opinions,  and  we  do  not  differ  as  to  a  Ghilde 
Harold. »  I  meant  to  say  something  more  about 
the  progress  of  the  poem,  etc. ;  but  I  must  post- 
pone it.      May  peace  and  happiness  await  you. 

I  am  ever, 

My  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  truly, 
R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  LXIII. 
To  R.  G.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Cambridge,  October  ^Sth,  i8i  i. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  SEiCD  you  a  conclusion  to  the  whole.     In  a 
stanza  towards  the  end  of  Canto  ist,  in  the  line, 

«  Oh  known  the  earliest  and  beloved  the  most, 

I  shall  alter  the  epithet  to  «  esteemed  the  most. » 
The  present  stanzas  are  for  the  end  of  Canto 
ad.  In  the  beg^inning  of  the  week  I  shall  be  at 
No.  8,  my  old  lodgings, .  in  St  James's-street, 
where  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you. 

Yours  ever, 

R. 
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LETTER  LXIV. 

To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

8,  St  James  S'Streety 
2gth  October,  i8ii. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  ARRIVED  in  town  last  night,  and  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  when  convenient.    • 

Yours  very  truly, 

Btro«. 
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LETTER  LXV. 


To  Lord  Byron. 


October  3oth^  i8ii. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  AM  very  unfortunate  in  not  having  it  in  my 
power  to  come  to  you  immediately ;  and  I  con- 
sider myself  as  doubly  so  from  my  engagements 
being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  my  meeting 
you  before  the  beginning  of  next  week,  when  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  ;  meanwhile  I  send 
you  the  three  first  sheets  fairly  printed  for  your 
ultimate  inspection.  Consider  what  I  said  as  to 
the  letter  or  figure  of  reference  in  the  text  to  the 
notes :  the  press  is  yet  standing.  After  this,  the 
more  speedy  the  better,  that  the  Poem  may  pre- 
cede the  a  Hints  from  Horace,))  for  the  reasons  I 
gave  you. 
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Look  at  page  16 :  I  have  made  a  pencil  mark 
opposite  M  vainly  pave,i»  and  u  nose  and  ee;» 
and  at  page  19,  opposite  «  how,ii  which  rhymes 
weakly.  On  pemsing  your  conclnding  stanzas  I 
perceived  that  I  had  fallen  into  an  error  by  com- 
bining your  confidential  communication  respect- 
ing another  stanza  with  the  Sth,  which  is  a 
most  beautiful  one :  compare  the  concluding 
stanzas  with  that  to  see  if  there  is  any  incon- 
gruity. 

I  write  in  great  haste*    Believe  me  ever, 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  LXVI. 
To  R.  C.  Dallas^  Esq. 

8,  St  James  s-streei,  October  3is«,  181 1. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  already  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time 
that  there  needs  no  excuse  on  your  part,  but  a 
great  many  on  mine,  for  the  present  interruption. 
I  have  altered  the  passages  according  to  your 
wish.  With  this  note  I  send  a  few  stanzas  on 
a  subject  which  has  lately  occupied  much  of  my 
thoughts.  They  refer  to  the  death-of  one  to  whose 
name  you  are  a  stranger^  and,  consequently,  can- 
not be  interested.  I  mean  them  to  complete 
the  present  volume.  They  relate  to  the  same 
person  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  canto  2d,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 
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I  by  no  means  intend  to  identify  myself  with 
Harold^  but  to  deny  all  connexion  \iith  him.  If 
in  parts  I  may  be  thought  to  have  drawn  from 
myself,  believe  me  it  is  but  in  parts,  and  I  shall 
not  own  even  to  that.  As  to  the  a  Monastic  domain 
etc.,  I  thought  those  circumstances  would  suit 
him  as  well  as  any  other,  and  I  could  describe 
what  I  had  seen  better  than  I  could  invent.  I 
would  not  be  such  a  fellow  as  I  have  made  my 
hero  for  the  world. 

Yours  ever, 

B. 


I  saw  Lord  Byron  soon  after  I  received  this 
letter,  and  was  frequently  with  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  November,  he  went  to  Cambridge  for  a 
short  time.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  the 
following  letter  was  written ;  but  he  returned,  and 
received  it  in  town. 
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LETTER  LXVII. 


To  Lord  Byron. 


November  2gthy  1 8 1 1 . 

Mt  dear  Lord, 

I  WISH  to  direct  your  attention  to  several  pas- 
sages in  the  accompanying  proofs,  in  which  a 
minute  critic  might  perhaps  find  something  to 
carp  at. 

In  stanza  24)  ^^^  moon  is  called  u  a  reflected 
sphere. »  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  admissible 
even  to  a  poet.  The  sphere  is  not  reflected^  but 
reflects.  The  participle  present  would  settle  the 
sense,  though  I  should  prefer  the  adjective,  re- 
fiective. 
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A  similar  objection  appears  to  me,  but  I  may 
be  wrong,  to  «  the  track  oft  trod.n  To  the  idea 
of  treading^  feet  and  firm  footing  seem  so  neces- 
sary, that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
trope  to  transfer  it  to  water.  It  is  in  the  27tb 
stanza. 

In  the  next,  the  28th,  if  Fenelon  has  not  made 
me  forget  Homer,  I  think  there  is  ground  for  a 
classical  demurrer.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus 
were  individually  well  received  by  the  immortal 
lady;  but  you  will  recollect  thaXshe  herself  says 
to  the  latter — «  No  mortal  approaches  my  shores 
with  impunity.))  You  say,  «  still  a  haven  smiles.)' 
Though  no  advocate  for  an  unvarying  sweetness 
of  measure,  my  ear  rebels  against  this  line,  in 
stanza  89  — 

«  Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star. » 

The  stanza  is  remarkably  beautiful,  both  for 
thought  and  versification,  that  line  excepted,  the 
idea  of  which  is  appropriate  and  good,  but  its 
want  of  melody  checks  the  reader's  pleasure  just 
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as  it  is  coming  to  its  height.  I  wish  you  would 
make  it  a  little'  smoother.  You  find  I  have 
given  over  teasing  you  about  your  sad  stanzas, 
and,  to  be  consistent  in  my  reluctant  submission, 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  similar  errors  in  the 
accompanying  proofs;  but  I  am  more  than  ever 
bent  on  dedicating  a  volume  of  truth  to  you,  and 
shall  set  about  it  forthwith.  The  more  I  read, 
the  more  I  am  delighted ;  but,  observe,  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  the  sex :  the 
stanzas  are  very  agreeable :  the  previous  ones  of 
the  voyage  from  Cadiz  through  the  straits  to  Ca- 
lypso's Island  are  very  fine:  the  25th  and  26th 
are  exquisite.  I  will  send  for  the  proofs  on  Mon- 
day.    I  am. 

Most  truly  yours, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  LXVIIL 

To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HATE  only  this  scrubby  paper  to  write  on — 
excuse  it.  I  am  certain  that  I  sent  some  more 
notes  on  Spain  and  Portugal,  particularly  one  on 
the  latter.  Pray  rummage,  and  don't  mind  my 
politics.  I  believe  I  leave  town  next  week.  Are 
you  better  ?  I  hope  so. 

Yours  ever, 

R. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 


To  Lord  Btron. 


December  i  ^thy  1 8 1 1 . 

My  dear  Lord, 

You  sent  but  few  notes  for  the  first  Canto — 
there  are  a  good  many  for  the  second.  The  only 
liberty  I  took  with  them  was,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  use  the  expression,  to  dove-tail  two  of  them, 
which,  though  connected  in  the  sense,  and  rela- 
tive to  the  reference  in  the  Poem,  were  disunited 
as  they  stood  in  your  MS.  I  have  omitted  the 
passage  respecting  the  Portuguese,  which  fell 
with  the  alteration  you  made  in  the  stanzas  re- 
lative to  Cintra,  and  the  insertion  of  which  would 
overturn  what  your  kindness  had  allowed  me  to 
obtain  from  you  on  that  point.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  politics,  my  dear  Lord,  as,  in  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  much  give  my  mind  to  po- 
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litics;  and,  in  the  next,  I  cannot  but  have  ob- 
served that  you  view  politics,  as  well  as  some 
other  subjects,  throug^h  the  optics  of  philosophy. 
But  the  note,  or  rather  passag;e,  I  allude  to  is  so 
discoura^n^^  to  the  cause  of  our  country,  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  damp  the  ardour  of  your  readers. 
Let  me  intreat  you  not  to  recall  the  sacrifice  of 
it ;  at  least,  let  it  not  appear  in  this  volume,  in 
which  I  am  more  anxious  than  I  can  express  for 
your  fame,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  philosopher. 
Except  this,  in  which  I  thought  myself  warranted, 
I  have  not  interfered  with  the  subjects  of  the 
notes — yes,  the  word  «  fictions  I  turned  as  you 
have  seen,  conceiving  it  to  have  been  no  fiction 
to  Young.  But  when  I  did  it,  I  determined  not 
to  send  it  to  the  press  till  it  had  met  your  eye. 
Indeed  you  know  that  even  when  a  single  word 
has  struck  me  as  better  changed,  my  way  has  been 
to  state  my  thought  to  you. 

The  Pilgrimage  is  concluded,  and  the  notes  to 
Canto  second  and  the  shorter  Poems  are  all 
placed  in  order.  I  am  making  the  references, 
and  to-day  they  will  be  ready  for  the  printer.    As 
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there  is  not  the  slightest  alteration  in  any  of  these 
notes,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  them 
to  you  till  you  see  them  in  the  proofe.  You  have 
yet  to  see  a  revise  of  the  last  proofs,  and  a  proof 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Poem.  My  nephew  tells 
me  you  are  going  out  of  town  in  a  few  days.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  indulged  in  passing 
an  hour  or  two  occasionally  with  you,  but  regret 
is  fruitless.  I  hope  to  have  that  pleasure  when 
Parliament  meets.  Before  you  go,  pray  let  me 
have  your  Preface.  I  will  send  you  the  proofs  as 
formerly. 

All  the  notes  relative  to  Greece  and  its  modern 
literature  I  have  placed  together,  referring  them 
to  this  line, 

R  Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth !» 

Stanza  73,  I.  i. 

and  all  being  written  at  Athens,  they  form  an 
excellent  conclusion,  under  the  head  of  Noctes 
Attic  JB. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Lord, 
Yours  faithfully, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 
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LETTER  LXX. 

To  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

December  lyth,  1811. 

W  E  will  have  the  MSS.  and  Extracts  printed  in 
an  Appendix.  I  leave  to  you  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  lighter  pieces  in  rhyme  had  better  be 
printed  before  or  after  the  Romaic. 

Yours  ever, 

Rtaon. 
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LORD  BYRON. 


I  CONSIDER  my  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron 
as  ending  here :  for,  though  I  have  other  letters 
from  him,  and  have  written  more  to  him,  they  do 
not  possess  the  character  of  a  correspondence, 
being  written  for  some  occasion,  and  leading  no 
farther.  As  I  was  now  near  him,  for  he  was  at 
this  time  seldom  absent  from  town,  personal 
communications  naturally   superseded   writing, 
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and  except  a  few  queries  addressed  to  him  on  the 
proofs,  his  work  went  smoothly  on  through  the 
press  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
without  further  solicitation  on  my  part,  till  we 
came  to  the  shorter  poems,  when  I  urged  him  to 
omit  the  one  entitled  u  Euthanasia, »  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  consent  to  do,  but  which,  I  must 
add,  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  persist  in 
suppressing,  and  it  was  inserted  in  the  succeed- 
ing editions. 

Lord  Byron  had  excited  in  my  heart  a  warm 
affection ;  I  felt  too  some  pride  in  the  part  I  took 
in  combating  his  errors,  as  well  as  in  being  in- 
strumental to  his  reputation,  and  I  anxiously  wish- 
ed to  see  a  real  change  of  mind  effected  in  him. 
Though!  could  not  flatter  myself  that  I  had  made 
any  successful  invasion  on  his  philosophical  opi- 
nions, and  was  almost  hopeless  on  the  subject, 
J  was  still  very  desirous  to  keep  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  his  freethinking  in  a  latent  state,  being  as 
solicitous  that  he  should  acquire  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  men,  as  I  was  eager  in  my  anticipation 
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of  the  admiration  and  fame  that  awaited  his 
genius.  It  was  with  this  view  I  wished,  and 
sometimes  prevailed  upon  him  to  suppress  some 
passages  in  his  compositions:  and  it  was  with 
this  view  that  I  often  spoke  to  him  of  the  superior 
and  substantial  fame,  the  way  to  which  lay  before 
him  through  the  House  of  Lords,  expressing  my 
hope  of  one  day  seeing  him  an  active  and  eloquent 
statesman.  He  was  alive  to  this  ambition,  and  I 
looked  accordingly  for  great  enjoyment  in  the 
session  of  1 8 1 2,  now  approaching. 

In  spite  of  these  prospects — in  spite  of  genius 
— in  spite  of  youth — Lord  Byron  often  gave  way 
to  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  was  more  the 
result  of  his  peculiar  position  than  of  any  gloomy 
tendency  received  from  nature.  The  fact  is,  he 
was  out  of  his  sphere,  and  he  felt  it.  By  the  death 
of  his  cousin  William,  who  was  killed  at  a  siege 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  unexpectedly  became 
presumptive  heir  to  his  grand-uncle,  and  not  long 
after  succeeded  to  the  barony,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  minority.     His  immediate  prede- 
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cessor  had  long  given  np  society,  and,  after  his 
fatal  duel  with  Mr  Chaworth,  had  never  appeared 
either  at  court  or  in  parliament,  hut  shut  himself 
up  in  Newstead  Abbey,  the  monastic  mansion  of 
an  estate  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  ancestors  by 
Henry  VIII  at  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses;  or,  if  compelled  to  go  to  London  on 
business,  he  travelled  with  the  utmost  privacy, 
taking  the  feigned  name  of  Waters.  From  him, 
therefore,  no  connexion  could  spring.  His  bro- 
ther, the  admiral,  was  a  man  very  highly  respect- 
ed:  but  he  too,  after  distinguishing  his  courage 
and  ability,  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  equally  avoided  society.  The 
elder  son  of  the  admiral  was  an  officer  of  the 
Guards,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Lady 
Conyers,  (by  whom  he  had  only  one  daughter), 
married  Miss  Gordon,  of  Gight,  a  lady  related  to 
a  noble  family  in  Scotland,  of  whom  Lord  Byron 
was  born,  and  whom  his  lordship  took  a  pleasure 
in  stating  to  be  a  descendant  of  King  James  II  of 
Scotland,  through  his  daughter  the  princess  Jane 
Stuart,  who  married  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.     But 
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neither  did  she  bring;  connexion.  At  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  found  her  finances  in  an  im« 
poverished  state,  and  he  consequently  by  no 
n)eans  associated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
situation  of  a  son  who  was  one  day  to  take  a  seat 
among  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain.  Captain 
George  Anson  Byron,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  introduction,  the  brother  of  her  husband, 
had,  a  little  before  she  became  a  widow,  obtained 
the  command  of  a  frigate  stationed  in  the  East 
Indies,  where,  while  engaged  in  a  particular  ser- 
vice, he  received  a  blow  which  caused  a  lingering 
disorder  and  his  death.' 


'  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  I  feel  to  introduce  here  the 
memorial  of  him,  which  was  published  in  most  of  the 
public  papers  and  journals  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

M  George  Anson  Byron  was  a  captain  in  the  British  navy, 
and  second  son  of  the  late  admiral,  the  Honourable  John 
Byron,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  very  early  into  the 
service,  in  which,  having  had  several  opportunities  of 
exerting  personal  bravery,  and  professional  skill,  he  at- 
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This  was  the  greatest  loss  Lord  Eyron,  however 
unconscious  of  it,    ever   sustained.     His  uncle 

tained  a  (preat  de(p:ee  of  glory.  In  the  war  with  France, 
previous  to  its  revolution,  he  commanded  the  Proserpine, 
of  a 8  guns,  in  which  he  engaged  the  Sphinx,  a  French 
frigate,  assisted  hy  an  armed  ship,  and  some  time  after 
the  Alcmene,  another  French  frigate,  hoth  of  which  seve- 
rally struck  to  his  superior  conduct  and  gallantry.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Andromache,  of  32  guns.  He  was  present  at  Lord 
Howe*s  reUef  of  Gibraltar,  and  at  Lord  Rodney's  victory 
over  Count  de  Grasse,  to  the  action  of  which  he  was  con- 
siderably instrumental ;  for,  as  it  was  publicly  stated  at  the 
time,  being  stationed  to  cruise  off  the  Diamond  Rock, 
near  Martiuico,  he  kept  the  strictest  watch  upon  the  ene- 
my, by  sailing  into  the  very  mouth  of  their  harbour,  and 
gave  the  admiral  such  immediate  notice  of  their  motions, 
that  tlie  British  squadron,  then  lying  off  St  Lucia,  were 
enabled  to  intercept  and  bring  them  to  battle.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  important  victory,  he  was  selected  by 
Lord  Rodney  to  carry  home  Lord  Cranstoun,  with  the  ac- 
count of  it.  In  the  dispatches,  Byroh*8  services  were 
publicly  and  honourably  noticed,  and  he  had  the  grati- 
fication of  being  personally  well  received  by  his  Majesty. 
«  Desirous  of  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  and  applying 
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George  not  only  stood  high  in  his  profession, 
but  was  generally  beloved  and  personally  well 

for  a  ship  going  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe^  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Phoenix,  of  36  guns,  and 
sailed  with  a  small  squadron  under  the  Hon.  William 
Gomwallis,  early  in  the  year  1789.  Ever  active,  he 
sought  the  first  occasion  of  being  serviceable  in  the  war 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  and  at  the  very  outset  intercepted 
the  Sultan's  transports,  loaded  with  miUtary  stores.  After 
this  he  distinguished  himself  by  landing  some  of  his 
cannon,  and  leading  a  party  of  his  men  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing one  of  the  enemy's  fortresses  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  Unfortunately  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  alacrity  in 
that  war. 

«  When  General  Abercrombie  was  on  his  march  towards 
Seringapatam,  the  ship  which  Byron  commanded  lay  off 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  on  which  his  assistance  was  required 
to  convey  a  part  of  the  army,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  have  an  interview  with  the  general.  At  the  time 
that  the  interview  was  to  take  place,  it  blew  fresh,  and 
and  there  was  a  heavy  sea  on  the  bar  of  the  river;  but 
the  service  required  expedition,  and  danger  disappeared 
before  his  eagerness.  A  sea  broke  upon  the  boat,  and 
overset  it :  in  rising  through  the  waves  the  gunwale  struck 
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connected.  Had  he  returned  from  India  with 
health,  he  would  have  made  amends  for  the  failure 

him  twice  violently  upon  the  breast,  and  when  he  ivas 
taken  up,  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  could  suirive  the 
shock  he  had  sustained.  He  was,  however,  for  a  time 
restored  to  life,  but  he  was  no  more  to  be  restored  to  his 
country.  The  faculty  did  what  could  be  done  to  preserve 
him,  and  then  ordered  him  to  England,  rather  hoping 
than  believing  that  he  eould  escape  so  far  with  life. 

« In  England  he  lived  above  twelve  months ;  during 
which  he  suffered  the  misery  of  witnessing  the  dissolution 
of  a  beautiful,  amiable,  and  beloved  wife,  who  died  at 
Bath,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1 798,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years;  upon  which  he  fled  with  liis  children  to 
Dawlish,  and  there  closed  his  eyes  upon  them,  just  three 
months  and  a  fortnight  after  they  had  lost  their  mother. 

u  In  his  public  character  he  was  brave,  active,  and 
skilful;  and  by  his  death  his  Majesty  lost  an  excellent  and 
loyal  officer.  In  his  private  character,  he  was  devout 
without  ostentation,  fond  of  his  family,  constant  in  friend- 
ship, generous  and  humane.  The  memory  of  many  who 
read  this  will  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of  the  praise ; 
the  memory  of  him  who  writes  it  will,  as  long  as  that  me- 
mory lasts,  frequently  recall  his  virtues,  and  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  his  friendship.)* 
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resulting  from  the  supineness  or  faults  of  other 
parts  of  the  family ;  and  his  nephew  would  have 
Igprown  up  in  society  that  would  have  given  a 
different  turn  to  his  feelings.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
and  his  family  would  have  acted  a  different  part. 
They  received  his  sister  kindly  as  a  relation,  and 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  their  arms  should 
not  have  been  open  to  him  also,  had  he  not  been 
altogether  unknown  to  them  personally,  or  had 
not  some  suspicion  of  impropriety  in  the  mode 
of  his  being  brought  up  attached  to  him  or  his 
mother.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  his  rela- 
tions never  thought  of  him  nor  cared  for  him; 
and  he  was  left  both  at  school  and  at  college  to 
the  mercy  of  the  stream  into  which  circumstances 
had  thrown  him.  Dissipation  was  the  natural 
consequence,  and  imprudences  were  followed  by 
enmity,  which  took  pains  to  blacken  his  character. 
His  Satire  had,  in  some  degree,  repelled  the 
attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  him,  but  he 
was  still  beheld  with  a  surly  awe  by  his  detract- 
ors ;  and  that  poem,  though  many  were  extolled 
in  it,  brought  him  no  friends.  He  felt  himself 
ALONE. — The  town  was  now  full ;   but  in  its  con- 
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course  he  had  no  intimates  whom  he  esteemed, 
or  wished  to  sec.  The  parhament  was  assembled, 
where  he  was  far  from  being  dead  to  the  ambition 
of  taking;  a  distinguished  part ;  there  he  was,  if 
it  may  be  said,  still  more  alone. 

In  addition  to  this,  his  affairs  were  involved, 
and  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  a  man  of 
business.  To  these  combined  circumstances, 
more  than  either  to  nature,  or  sensibility  on  the 
loss  of  a  mistress,  I  imputed  the  depressed  state 
of  mind  in  which  I  sometimes  found  him.  At 
those  times  he  expressed  great  antipathy  to  the 
world,  and  the  strongest  misanthropic  feelings, 
particularly  against  women.  He  did  not  even 
see  his  sister,  to  whom  he  afterwards  became  so 
attached.  He  inveighed  more  particularly  against 
England  and  Englishmen ;  talked  of  selling  New- 
stead,  and  of  going  to  reside  at  Naxos,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago;  to  adopt  the  eastern  cos- 
tume and  customs,  and  to  pass  his  time  in  study- 
ing the  Oriental  languages  and  literature.  He 
had  put  himself  upon  a  diet,  which  other  men 
would  have  called  starving,  and  to  which  some 
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would  have  attributed  his  depression.  It  con- 
sisted of  thin  plain  biscuits,  not  more  than  two, 
and  often  one,  with  a  cup  of  tea,  taken  about  one 
o'clock  at  noon,  which  he  assured  me  w^as  gene- 
rally all  the  nourishment  he  took  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  But  he  declared  that,  far  from 
sinking;  his  spirits,  he  felt  himself  lighter  and 
livelier  for  it ;  and  that  it  had  given  him  a  greater 
command  over  himself  in  every  other  respect. 
This  great  abstemiousness  is  hardly  credible,  nor 
can  I  imagine  it  a  literal  fact,  though  doubtless 
much  less  food  is  required  to  keep  the  body  in 
perfect  health  than  is  usually  taken.  He  had  a 
habit  of  perpetually  chewing  mastic,  which  pro- 
bably assisted  his  determination  to  persevere  in 
this  meagre  regimen ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  principal  auxiliary  was  an  utter  abhorrence 
of  corpulence,  which  he  conceived  to  be  equally 
unsightly  and  injurious  to  the  intellect;  audit 
was  his  opinion  that  great  eaters  were  generally 
passionate  and  stupid. 

As  the  printing  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage 
drew  towards  a  conclusion,  his  doubt  of  its  sue- 
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cess  and  consequences  was  renewed ;  he  was  oc- 
casionally ag^itated  at  the  thought,  and  more  than 
once  talked  of  suppressing  iL  Bat  while  this 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  the  poem  had  begun  to 
work  its  way  by  report,  and  the  critical  janto 
were  prepared,  probably  through  Mr  Gifford,  for 
something  extraordinary.*  I  now  met  more  vi- 
sitors, new  faces,  and  some  fashionable  men  at 
liis  lodgings;  among  others,  Mr  Rogers,  and  even 
Lord  H.  himself.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  consequence  of  riots  in  Nottingham- 
shire, for  the  prevention  of  those  riots,  in  which 
the  chief  object  of  the  rioters  was  the  destruction 
of  the  manufacturing  frames  throughout  the 
country,  so  as  to  compel  a  call  for  manual  labour. 
Lord  Byron's  estate  lying  in  that  county,  he  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  debate 
upon  the  bill,  and  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  speech  in  the  House.  But  this 
Nottingham  frame-breaking  bill,  as  it  was  called, 
was  also  interesting  to  the  Recorder  of  Notting- 
ham, Lord  Holland,  who  took  the  lead  in  oppos- 
*"6r  »t.     Lord  Byron's  interest  in  the  county,  and 
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his  intention  respecting  the  bill,  were  .made 
known  to  Mr  Rogers,  who,  I  understood,  com- 
municated it  to  Lord  Holland,  and  soon  after 
made  them  acquainted.  In  his  Satire,  Mr  Rogers 
ranked,  among  the  eulogized,  next  to  GifFord; 
and  Lord  Holland,  among  the  lashed,  was  just 
not  on  a  par  with  Jeffrey.  The  introduction  took 
place  at  Lord  Byron's  lodgings,  in  St  James's-street. 
I  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  I  thought 
it  a  curious  event.  Lord  Byron  evidently  had  an 
awkward  feeling  on  the  occasion,  from  a  con- 
scious recollection,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  par- 
ticipated by  his  visitors.  Lord  Holland's  age, 
experience,  and  other  acquired  distinctions,  cer- 
tainly, in  point  of  form,  demanded  that  the  visit 
should  have  been  paid  at  his  house.  This,  I  am 
confident.  Lord  Byron  at  that  time  would  not 
have  done;  though  he  was  greatly  pleased  that 
the  introduction  took  place,  and  afterwards 
waived  all  ceremony.  It  would  be  useless  to 
seek  a  motive  for  Lord  Holland's  condescension, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  to  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Whether  that  was  in  his  mind 
or  not,   the  new  acquaintance   improving   into 
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friendship,  or  something  like  it,  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  deciding  the  fate  of  a  new  edition  of 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  which  the 
publisher,  Cawthom,  was  now  actively  preparing, 
to  accompany  the  publication  of  the  Hints  from 
Horace,  that  was  still  creeping  on  in  the  press. 

Meanwhile,  the  poem  that  was  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  Lord  Byron's  fame,  and  of  the  events  of 
his  future  days,  retarded  nearly  a  month  longer 
than  was  proposed,  was  now  promised  to  the 
public  for  the  end  of  February.  The  debate  on 
the  Nottingham  frame-breaking  bill  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  crisis  in  his  life.  He  had  be- 
fore him  the  characters  of  a  poet  and  of  an  orator 
to  fix  and  to  maintain.  For  the  former,  he  de- 
pended still  upon  his  Satires,  more  than  upon 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  which  he  contemplat- 
ed with  considerable  dread ;  and,  for  the  latter, 
he  not  only  meditated  but  wrote  an  oration,  being 
afraid  to  trust  his  feelings,  in  the  assembly  he  was 
to  address,  with  an  extemporaneous  effusion  at 
first.     He  occasionally  spoke  parts  of  it  when  we 
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were  alone,  but  his  delivery  chang^ed  my  opinion 
of  his  power  as  to  eloquence,  and  checked  my 
hope  of  his  success  in  parliament.  He  altered 
the  natural  tone  of  his  voice,  which  was  sweet 
and  round,  into  a  formal  drawl,  and  he  prepared 
his  features  for  a  part — it  was  a  youth  declaiming 
a  task.  This  was  the  more  perceptible,  as  in 
common  conversation  he  was  remarkably  easy 
and  natural;  it  was  a  fault  contracted  in  the 
studied  delivery  of  speeches  from  memory,  which 
has  been  lately  so  much  attended  to  in  the  edu- 
cation of  boys.  It  may  wear  off  and  yield  to  the 
force  of  real  knowledge  and  activity ;  but  it  does 
not  promise  well,  and  they  who  fall  into  it  are 
seldom  prominent  characters  in  stations  where 
eloquence  is  required.  By  the  delay  of  the  printer. 
Lord  Byron's  maiden  speech  preceded  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  poem.  It  produced  a  consider* 
able  effect  in  the  House  of  Lords^  and  he  received 
many  complftnents  from  the  opposition  peers. 
When  he  left  the  great  chamber,  I  went  and  met 
him  in  the  passage ;  he  was  glowing  with  success, 
and  much  agitated.  I  had  an  umbrella  in  my 
right  hand,  not  expecting  that  he  would  put  out 
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his  to  me — in  my  haste  to  take  it  when  ofibred,  I 
had  advanced  my  left  hand — «What,»  said  he, 
u  give  your  friend  your  left  hand  on  such  an  oc- 
casion?)) I  showed  the  cause,  and  immediately 
chang;ing  the  umbrella  to  the  other  hand,  I  gave 
him  my  rig^ht  hand,  which  he  shook  and  pressed 
warmly.  He  was  greatly  elated,  and  repeated 
some  of  the  compliments  which  had  been  paid 
him,  and  mentioned  two  or  three  of  the  Peers 
who  had  desired  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He 
concluded  with  saying,  that  he  had,  by  his 
speech,  given  me  the  best  advertisement  ft>r 
Ghilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

I  really  believe  that  I  was  more  anxious  than 
its  author  about  the  reception  of  the  poem^  the 
progress  of  which  I  had  been  superintending 
with  great  pleasure  for  some  months,  and  by  that 
anxiety  I  was  led  into  a  precipitate  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  the  printA*s  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Satire,  who  where  proprietors  and 
editors  of  a  literary  journal,  to  favour  them  with 
an  early  review  of  the  poem.     I  not  only  wrote 
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it,  but  gave  it  to  them  in  the  beginning;  of  Fe- 
bruary, teUing  that  the  work  would  be  out  in  the 
middle  of  that  month,    but  at  the  same   time 
charging  them  to  take  care  not  to  print  it  before 
the  poem  was  published.     The  first  of  March 
arrived — the  poem  did  not  appear — the  review 
"did — I  was  vexed — it  had  the  appearance  of  an 
eulogium  prematurely  hurried  before  the  public 
by  a  friend,  if  not  by  the  author  himself.     I  was 
uneasy,  lest  it  should  strike  Lord  Byron  in  this 
light,   and  it  was  very  likely  that  some  good- 
natured  friend  or  other  would  expedite  his  no- 
tice of  the  review.     It  fortunately  happened  that 
the  I  St  of  the  month  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  that 
Lord  Byron  spent  it  at  Harrow,    if  I  recollect 
rightly,  with  his  old  tutor  Dr  Drury,  and  did  not 
return  to  St  James's-street  till  Monday  evening. 
On  Tuesday  I  got  a  copy  of  the  Pilgrimage  and 
hastened  with  it  to  him.  Lord  Valentia  had  been 
beforehand  in  carrying  him  the  review.    «  I  shall 
be  set  down  for  the  writer  of  it,»j  cried  he.  I  told 
him  the  fact  as  it  stood.     The  flattering  excite- 
ment to  which  I  had  yielded,  and  the  examination 

T. 
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of  the  volume  I  then  put  into  his  hand,  dispersed 
all  unpFcasant  feeling;  on  the  occasion,  and  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  would  take  an  opportunity  of 
making  it  publicly  known  that  I  had  done  it 
without  his  knowledge.  But  this  was  unneces- 
sary, for  the  publisher  of  Ghilde  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age had  already  spread  it  sufficiently,  as  I  had 
informed  him  of  it,  and  far  from  any  harm  re- 
sulting, it  proved  no  bad  advertisement  of  the 
publication,  which  was  ready  for  every  inquirer, 
as  fast  as  the  binder  could  put  up  the  sheets  into 
boards.  The  blunder  passed  unobserved,  eclipsed 
by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  object  which  had 
caused  it.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  uni- 
versally fixed  upon  the  poem,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  the  whole  impression  was  disposed  of.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  this  convincing  proof,  that 
Lord  Byron  had  confidence  of  its  success.  On 
the  day  he  received  the  first  copy  in  boards,  he 
talked  of  my  making  an  agreement  at  once  with 
the  publisher,  if  he  would  offer  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  tlie  copyright.  I 
declared  I  would  not;  and  in  three  days  after. 
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the  publisher  talked  of  being;  able  perhaps  to 
make  an  ofFer  of  three  if  not  four  hundred  pounds, 
for  he  had  not  a  doubt  iww  of  the  sale,  and  that 
the  edition  would  go  off  in  less  than  three  months. 
It  went  off  in  three  days. 

The  rapidity  of  the  sale  of  the  poem,  its  recep- 
tion, and  the  elation  of  the  author's  feelings,  were 
unparalleled;  but  before  I  continue  my  account 
of  it,  I  cannot  refrain  here  from  making  some 
mention  of  Newstead  Abbey,  as  it  was  at  this 
juncture  he  again  began  to  speak  to  me  freely  of 
his  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  pledge  he  had  given 
me  never  to  consent  to  the  disposal  of  it,  he  oc- 
casionally spoke  of  the  sale  as  necessary  to  clear 
him  of  embarrassments,  and  of  being  urged  to  it 
by  his  agent.  I  never  failed  to  oppose  it ;  but  he 
did  not  like  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  would  get  rid 
of  the  subject  by  coinciding  with  me.  I  thought 
his  elation  at  the  success  of  his  poem  a  favourable 
juncture  to  take  more  liberty  on  so  delicate  a 
point,  and  to  avoid  the  pain  of  talking,  I  wrote 
him  the  following  letter : — 
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u  You  cannot  but  see  that  the  interest  I  take  in 
all  that  concerns  you  comes  from  my  heart,  and 
I  will  not  ask  forgiveness  for  what  I  am  conscious 
merits  a  kind  reception.  Though  not  acquainted 
with  the  precise  state  of  your  affairs,  nor  with 
those  who  have  been  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  I  venture  to  say,  in  spite  of  your 
seeming  to  think  otherwise,  that  there  can  be  no 
occasion  for  the  desperate  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  to  you.  It  is  an  ungracious  thing 
to  suspect,  but  from  my  ignorance  of  the  indi- 
viduals by  whom  your  business  is  conducted,  my 
suspicion  can  only  attach  generally  to  that  corrupt 
state  of  nature  in  which  self-interest  is  too  apt  to 
absorb  all  other  considerations.  Every  motion 
of  an  agent,  every  word  spoken  or  written  by  a 
lawyer,  are  so  many  conductors  of  the  fortunes  of 
their  employers  into  their  coffers;  consequently 
every  advice  from  such  persons  is  open  to  suspi- 
cion, and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined  be- 
fore it  is  adopted.  But  who  is  to  examine  it?  I 
would  say  yourself^  did  I  not  think  your  pursuits, 
your  mind,  your  very  attainments  have  by  no 
means  qualified  you  for  the  task.     But  there  are 
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men,  and  lawyers  too,  to  be  found  of  disinterested 
minds,  and  pure  hands,  to  whom  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  save  you  the  mortification  of  parting 
with  a  property  so  honourable  in  the  annals  of 
your  house.  For  God's  sake  mistrust  him  who 
suggested  it,  and,  if  you  are  inclined  to  listen  to 
it,  mistrust  yourself — pause  and  take  counsel  be- 
fore you  act. 

« Your  affairs  should  be  thoroughly  submitted 
to  such  a  man  or  men  as  I  have  mentioned — that 
is,  all  the  accounts  of  your  minority,  and  all  the 
transactions  relative  to  your  property,  with  every 
voucher,  should  be  produced  to  them,  and 
examined  by  them.  Through  them  every  thing 
equitable  and  honourable  would  be  done,  and  a 
portion  of  your  income  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
encumbering of  your  estates.  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  may  be  extricated  from  your  difficulties 
without  the  harsh  alternative  proposed.  You 
mentioned  the  subject  of  your  affairs  to  me  on 
your  arrival  in  England,  but  you  appeared  after- 
wards to  wish  it  dropped ;  I  have,  however,  fre- 
quently wished  what,    in  consequence  of  your 
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recent  communication,  I  have  now  a^ain  express*- 
ed.     Think  of  it,  I  beseech  yoo.» 

I  felt  much  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  Newstead 
Abbey  going  out  of  the  family — certainly  not 
merely  because  my  nephew  was  his  heir  pre- 
sumptive, though  a  very  natural  motive;  but  I  am 
chevaleresque  enough  to  think  the  alienation  of 
an  estate  so  acquired,  and  so  long  possessed,  a 
species  of  sacrilege.  The  following  is  part  of  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  home  the  next  day  (March 
1 2th,  1 8 12,)  after  I  had  seen  him.  Being  written 
at  the  time,  it  is  the  best  contmuation  of  my  nar- 
rative : — 

u  The  intelligence  which  Charles  brought  you 
of  the  unparalleled  sale  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age must  have  given  you  great  pleasure,  though 
I  think  it  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
tlie  pain  of  the  subject  on  which  I  wrote  yesterday 
to  Lord  Byron.  I  still  hope  it  will  be  avoided,  nor, 
till  he  talked  of  it,  did  I  in  fact  credit  that  he  bad 
the  power  of  disposing  of  that  estate.  I  was  ap* 
prehensive  that  I  had  gone  too  far  in  interfering 
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kk  his  private  afFairs ;  but,  quite  the  contrary,  he 
tods,  my  letter  in  very  kind  part,  though,  after  a 
few  observations,"  he  dY'opped  the  subject.  On 
parting^  with  Charles,  we  drove  to  St  Jameses- 
street,  where  I  staid  with  him  till  near  six  o'clock, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  conversation.  I 
found  the  enclosed  on  his  table  directed  to  me. 
On  opening  it  I  was  surprised  at  what  he  writes  to 
me  in  it ; '  and  still  more  on  finding  the  contents 
to  be  a  copy  of  verses  to  him,  with  a  letter  be- 
ginning— 'Dear  Ghilde  Harold,'  expressing  the 
greatest  admiration,  and  advising  him  to  be 
happy.  Neither  the  letter  nor  the  verses  are 
badly  written,  and  the  lady  concludes  with  as- 
suring him,  that  though  she  should  be  glad  to  be 
acquainted  with  him,  she  can  feel  no  other  emo- 
tion for  him  than  admiration  and  regard,  as  her 
heart  is  already  engaged  to  another.  I  looked  at 
him  seriously,  and  said,  that  none  of  my  family 

*  « I  wish  you  to  answer  me  sincerely  if  the  enclosed 
letter  is  not  from  one  of  your  family? 

Yours, 
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would  ever  write  an  anonymous  letter.  I  said, 
that  you  had  all  giyen  your  opinion  openly,  and  I 
had  shown  him  that  opinion.  ^You  are  rig^ht, 
you  are  right,'  he  said.  ^  I  am  sure  it  is  not  any 
of  your  family,  but  I  really  know  nobody  who  I 
think  care  half  so  much  about  me  as  you  do,  and 
from  many  parts  of  the  letter,  it  is  no  wonder  I 
should  suspect  that  it  came  from  Mrs  Dallas,  who 
I  know  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.'  He  is  per- 
suaded, he  says,  that  it  is  written  by  somebody 
acquainted  with  us.  I  cannot  think  so — she  says 
she  should  like  to  know  if  he  has  received  her 
letter,  and  requests  him  to  leave  a  note  at  Hook- 
ham's  for  Mr  Sidney  Allison.  He  says  he^will  not 
answer  it.» 

I  have  found  another  of  my  letters  immediately 
following  this,  from  which  I  shall  make  such 
extracts  as  relate  to  Lord  Byron  or  the  poem,  a  I 
called  on  Mr  Murray  this  morning,  who  told  me 
that  the  whole  edition  was  gone  off.  He  begged  me  to 
arrange  with  Lord  Byron  for  putting  the  poem  to 
press  again,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  in  octavo.     He  showed  me  letters 
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from  several  of  the  most  celebrated  critics,  and 
told  me  that  Mr  Giflbrd  spoke  with  the  hig;hest 
admiration  of  the  second  Canto,  which  he  had 
not  seen  before;  the  first  he  had  seen  in  manu- 
script.    From  him  I  went  to  St  James's-street, 
where  I  found  Lord  Byron  loaded  with  letters 
from  critics,    poets,   authors,  and  various  pre- 
tenders to  fame  of  different  walks,  all  lavish  of 
their  raptures.     In  putting  them  into  my  hands 
he  said — ^I  ou|;ht  not  to  show  such  fine  compli- 
ments, but  I  keep  nothing;  from  you.'     Among  his 
raptured  admirers  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
fiad  an  elegant  copy  of  verses  to  him  from  Mr 
Fitzgerald,  the  very  first  person  celebrated  in  his 
Satire,  of  which  he  reminds  him  in  a  short  pre- 
fatory note,  adding,  in  a  pleasing  and  amiable 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  harbour  any 
resentment  against  the  poet  of  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  half  the 
applause  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality  bestow- 
ed upon  him  directly  and  indirectly.     The  letter 
from  Lord  Holland  places  him  on  a  par  with 
Walter  Scott.    .  But  to  come  to  myself: — After 
speaking  of  the  sale,  and  settling  the  new  edition, 
VOL.  III.  a 
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1  said,  ^How  can  I  possibly  think  of  this  rapid 
sale,  and  the  profits  likely  to  ensue,  without  re- 
collecting^— 'What?  'Think  what  a  sum  your 
work  may  produce.'  'I  shall  be  rejoiced,  and 
wish  it  doubled  and  trebled ;  but  do  not  talk  to 
me  of  money.  I  never  will  receive  money  for  my 
writings.'  ^I  ought  not  to  differ  in  an  opinion 
which  puts  hundreds  into  my  purse,  but  others' 
— He  put  out  his  hand  to  me,  shook  mine,  said 
he  was  very  glad,  and  turned  the  conversation. 
The  sentiment  is  noble,  but  pushed  too  far.  It 
is  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  points,  I  have 
remarked  a  supenor  spint  in  this  young  man, 
and  which,  but  for  its  native  vigour,  would  have 
been  cast  away.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think 
his  successes,  and  the  notice  that  has  been  taken 
of  him,  have  already  had  upon  his  mind  the 
cheering  effect  I  hoped  and  foresaw,  and  I  trust 
all  the  gloom  of  his  youth  will  be  dissipated  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  very  cheerful  to-day. 
What  a  pleasing  reflection  is  it  to  me  that  when, 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  put  this  poem  into 
my  hand,  I  saw  its  merits,  and  urged  him  to 
publish  it.     There  are  two  copies  binding  ele- 
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gantly  and  alike :  this  I  mentioned  to  him,  and 
said,  one  was  for  him,  '  and  the  other,'  said  he, 
^for  Mrs  Dallas  :  let  me  haye  the  pleasure  of 
writing  her  name  in  it.'» 

When  I  afterwards  brought  him  the  copies,  be 
did  write  the  name,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
jfinding  him  ready  to  send  one  also  to  his  sister. 
I  handed  him  another  copy  to  write  her  name 
in  it,  and  I  was  truly  delighted  to  read  the  follow- 
ing efiusion,  which  I  copied  before  I  sent  the 
volume  off. 

u  To  Augusta,  my  dearest  sister,  and  my  best 
friend,  who  has  ever  loved  me  much  better  than 
I  deserved,  this  volume  is  presented  by  her  father's 
son,  and  most  affectionate  brother, 

a  March  il^th,  iSi2.n 

He  was  now  the  universal  talk  of  the  town : 
his  speech  and  his  poem  had  not  only  raised  his 
fame  to  an  extraordinary  height,  but  had  dis- 
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posed  all  minds  to  bestow  upon  him  the  most 
favourable  reception,  to  disbelieye  his  own  black 
account  of  himself,  and  to  forget  that  he  had 
been  a  most  bitter  satirist.  Crowds  of  eminent 
persons  courted  an  introduction,  and  some  volun- 
teered their  cards.  This  was  the  trying  moment 
of  virtue,  and  no  wonder  it  was  shaken,  for  never 
was  there  such  a  sudden  transition  from  neglect 
to  courtship ;  glory  darted  thick  upon  him  from 
all  sides  3  from  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  ad- 
mirable daughter,  to  the  bookseller  and  his  shop- 
man ;  from  Walter  Scott  to  *  **  * ;  from  Jeffrey  to 
the  nameless  critics  of  the  Satirist,  Scourge,  etc. 
He  was  the  wonder  of  greybeards,  and  the  show 
of  fashionable  parties.  At  one  of  these,  he  hap- 
pened to  go  early  when  there  were  very  few  per- 
sons assembled;  the  Regent  went  in  soon  afler; 
Lord  Byron  was  at  some  distance  from  him  in 
the  room.  On  being  informed  who  he  was,  His 
Royal  Highness  sent  a  gentleman  to  him  to  desire 
that  he  would  be  presented.  Xhe  presentation 
of  course  took  place,  the  Regent  expressed  his 
admiration  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and 
continued  a  conversation,   which  so  fascinated 
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the  Poet^  that  had  it  not  been  for  an  accidenial 
deferring  of  the  next  levee,  he  bade  fair  to  be- 
come a  visitor  at  Carlton  House,  if  not  a  complete 
courtier. 

I  called  on  him  on  the  morning  for  which  the 
levee  had  been  appointed,  and  found  him  in  a 
full-dress  court  suit  of  clothes,  with  his  fine  black 
hair  in  powder,  which  by  no  means  suited  his 
countenance.  I  was  surprised,  as  he  had  not 
told  me  that  he  should  go  to  Court ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  his  intention,  by  his  observing  that  he  could 
not  in  decency  but  do  it,  as  the  Regent  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  see  him 
soon  at  Carlton  House.  In  spite  of  his  assumed 
philosophical  contempt  of  royalty,  and  of  his 
decided  junction  with  the  opposition,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  withstand  the  powerful  operation 
of  royal  praise,  which  however  continued  to  in- 
fluence him  only  till  flattery  of  a  more  congenial 
kind  diverted  him  irom  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which  for  a  moment  he  had  been  disposed  to 
receive.     The  levee  had  been  suddenly  put  off, 
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and  he  had  dressed  before  he  was  informed  of  the 
alteration  which  had  taken  place.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  time  he  was  ever  so  dressed,  at  least 
for  a  British  Court.     A  newly-made  iriend  of  his 


Lord  Byron  was  more  than  half  prepared  to  yield 
to  this  influence,  and  the  harsh  verses  that  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen  were,  I  believe,  composed 
more  to  humour  his  new  friend's  passions  than 
his  own :  certain  it  is  he  £^ave  up  all  idea  of  ap- 
pearing at  Court,  and  fell  into  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing disrespectfolly  of  the  Prince. 

But  his  poem  flew  to  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, indeed,  of  the  world ;  his  iame  hourly  en* 
creased,  and  he  all  at  once  found  himself  « trans- 
lated to  the  spheres,  7)  and  complimented  by  all 
with  an  elevated  character,  possessmg  youthful 
brilliancy,  alas !  without  the  stamen  necessary  to 
support  it. 

Among,  the  testimonies  of  the   high  feeling 
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which  the  blaze  of  his  genius  produced,  I  admir- 
ed and  selected  a  letter  to  him  from  Dr  Clarke, 
which  I  have  an  additional  pleasure  in  inserting 
here,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  doctor's  cor- 
respondence lately  given  to  the  public. 


Trumpingtoriy  Wednesday  Morning, 

Drar  Lord  Byron, 

From  the  eagerness  which  I  felt  to  make  known 
my  opinions  of  your  poem  before  others  had  ex- 
pressed any  upon  the  subject,  I  waited  upon  you 
to  deliver  my  hasty,  although  hearty,  commenda- 
tion. If  it  be  worthy  your  acceptance,  take  it 
once  more,  in  a  more  deliberate  form !  Upon 
my  arrival  in  .town  I  found  tha;t  Mathias  entirely 
coincided  with  me:  a  Surely, »  said  I  to  him, 
ciLord  Byron,  at  this  time  of  life,  cannot  have 
experienced  such  keen  anguish  as  those  exquisite 
allusions  to  what  older  men  may  have  felt  seem 
to  denote. »  This  was  his  answer:  «  I  fear  he  has 
-—he  could  not  else  have  written  such  a  poem.n  This 
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moming  I  read  the  second  Caoto  with  all  the  at- 
tention it  so  highly  merits,  in  the  peace  and  still- 
ness of  my  study ;  and  I  am  ready  to  confess  I  was 
never  so  much  affected  by  any  poem,  passionately 
fond  of  poetry  as  I  have  been  from  my  earliest 
youth.  When,  after  the  9th  stanza,  you  intro- 
duce the  first  line  of  the  loth, 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  the  mossy  stone^ 

the  thought  and  the  expression  are  so  truly  Pe- 
trarch's, that  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  ever 
read 

Poi  qiiando  1  vero  sgombra 
Qael  dolce  error,  pnr  li  medesmo  assido 
Me  fireddo,  pietra  morta  in  pietra  viva, 
In  gnisa  d^nom  che  pensi,  e  pianga  e  scriva. 

Thus  rendered  by  Mr  Wilmot,  the  only  person 
capable  of  making  Petrarch  speak  English — 

But  ^hen  mde  truth  destroys 

The  loved  illusion  of  the  dreamed  sweats, 
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/  sit  me  down  on  the  cold  rugged  stone^ 

Less  cold,  less  dead  than  I,  and  think  and  weep  alone. 

The  eighth  stanza,  «  Yet  if  as  holiest  men^n  etc., 
has  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  23d,  the  sen- 
timent is  at  variance  with  Dryden, 

Strange  cozenage  !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 

And  it  is  perhaps  an  instance  wherein,  for  the 
first  time,  I  found  not  within  my  own  breast  an 
echo  to  your  thought,  for  I  would  not  «  be  once 
more  a  boy  ;n  but  the  generality  of  men  will  agree 
with  you,  and  wish  to  tread  life's  path  again. 

In  the  1 2th  stanza  of  the  same  Canto,  you 
might  really  add  a  very  curious  note  to  these 
lines. 

Her  song  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard^ 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains — 

by  stating  this  fact. — When  the  last  of  the  Me- 
topes was  taken  from   the  Parthenon,  and,  in 
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moving  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure  with 
one  of  the  triglyphs,  was  thrown  down  by  the 
workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the  Disdar, 
who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to  the  building, 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear, 
and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Lu- 
sieri — rcXoc !    I  ^as  present  at  the  time. 

Once  more  I  thank  you  for  the  gratification 
you  have  afibrded  me. 

Believe  me. 

Ever  yours 

Most  truly, 
E.  D.  Clarke. 


A  gratifying  compliment  was  paid  him  on  the 
appearance  of  Ghilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  by  the 
order  given  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  for  its 
being  magnificently  bound.  It  was  displayed  for 
tome  days  in  Eber^s  shop,  in  Bond-street.     The 
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binding  was  green  morocco,  with  superfine  gilt 
tooling  on  the  exterior.  Lord  Byron  was  highly 
gratified  when  I  described  it  to  him. 

Though  flattery  had  now  deeply  inoculated 
him  with  its  poison,  he  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
own  its  effects  even  to  himself,  and  to  me  he  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  relish  society,  and  was  re- 
solved never  to  mix  with  it. 

He  made  no  resistance,  however,  to  its  invi- 
tations ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time^  he  not  only 
willingly  obeyed  the  summons  of  fashion,  but  be- 
came a  votary.  One  evening,  seemg  his  carriage 
at  his  door  in  St  James's-street,  I  knocked  and 
found  him^  at  home.  He  was  engaged  to  a  party, 
but  it  was  not  time  to  go,  and  I  sat  nearly  an 
hour  with  him.  He  had  been  reading  Ghilde 
Harold,  and  continued  to  read  some  passages  of 
it  aloud;  he  enjoyed  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  doubly. 
On  putting  it  down,  he  talked  of  the  parties  he 
had  been  at,  and  of  those  to  which  he  was  invited, 
and  confessed  an  alteration  in  his  mind :  « I  own, » 
said  he,  al  begin  to  like  them.n 
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Holland  house,  on  which  so  much  of  the  point 
of  his  Satire  had  been  directed,  being  now  one  of 
his  most  flattering  resorts,  it  was  no  longer  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  him  to  suppress  his  satirical 
writings.  The  fifth  edition  of  English  Bards  asd 
Scotch  Reviewers  was  now  ready  to  issue  from 
the  press;  the  Hints  of  Horace  was  far  advanced ; 
and  the  Curse  of  Minerva  was  in  preparation. 
He  had  not  listened  to  me  fully,  but  he  had  begun 
not  only  to  be  easy  at  the  delay  of  the  printing  of 
these  poems,  but  to  desire  it,  as  if  he  had  it  already 
in  contemplation  to  be  guided  by  the  reception 
of  Ghilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage :  yet,  even  after 
this  was  clear,  he  continued  the  delay ;  but  he  did 
not  immediately  decide  upon  the  suppression  of 
them  till  some  of  his  new  friends  requested  it 
Upon  this,  the  bookseller  who  was  to  publish 
them,  Cawthorn,  was  apprised  of  the  author's 
intention,  and  desired  to  commit  the  whole  of 
the  new  edition  of  English  Baros  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers to  the  flames;  and  the  carrying  this  into 
execution  was  entrusted  entirely  to  him. 

The  expenses  of  the  edition  being  defrayed,  as 
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well  as  those  attending  the  other  poems  that 
were  also  stopped  in  the  press,  and  the  bookseller 
having  reaped  all  the  profits  of  the  four  preced- 
ing editions,  he  had  literally  no  right  to  complain 
on  this  subject;  but,  as  far  as  respects  the  right 
attached  to  expectations  raised,  he  had  perhaps 
cause  to  think  himself  ill-used.     He  had  under- 
taken to  publish  what  had  been  refused  by  other 
publishers,  had  risked  making  enemies,  and  had 
not  neglected  the  publication  entrusted  to  him. 
He  ought  to  have  had  the  advantages  attending 
the  circulation  of  the  author's  other  works.     I 
wished  it,  and  proposed  it.  Lord  Byron  had  been 
directed  to  Miller,  as  the  publisher  in  fashion, 
and  from  motives  I  have  already  stated^  Gawthorn 
was  deprived  of  a  patronage  which  he  reasona- 
bly expected.     He  naturally  felt  sore,  but  endea- 
voured to  submit  with  a  good  grace.     The  sup- 
pression  of  the  Satire  was  gratifying  to  Lord 
Byron's  new  friends,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  value  of  the  copies  that  could  be  obtained. 
An  Irish  edition  was  circulated  unadvertised,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  renew  animosity.     He  was 
completely  forgiven  as  the  venomous  satirist,  and 
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embraced  as  the  successful  poet  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age«  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  be  had  some 
occasional  doubts,  or  rather  moments  of  assumed 
modesty,  as  to  the  merit  of  his  new  poem,  in  spite 
of  its  success. — a  I  may  place  a  great  deal  of  it,n 
said  he,  u  to  being  a  Lord.))  And  again — a  I  have 
made  them  afraid  of  me.))  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  both  these  remarks,  as  they  regard  the 
celerity  of  his  &me,  and  the  readiness  of  the  a  all 
hail))  that  was  given  to  him ;  but  the  impression 
madeby  GhildeHiurold  on  reiterated  perusals,  and 
the  nerve  of  his  succeeding  works,  leave  not  a 
moment's  doubt  of  his  success  being  indeed  the 
just  meed  of  his  genius. 

I  was  now  to  see  Lord  Byron  in  a  new  point  of 
view.  The  town  was  foil  of  company,  as  usual  in 
the  spring.  Besides  the  speech  he  had  made  on 
the  Frame-Breaking  Bill,  he  again  attracted  notice 
on  the  Catholic  question,  which  was  agitated 
warmly  by  the  Peers  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
His  name  was  in  every  mouth,  and  his  poem  in 
«very  hand.  He  converted  criticism  to  adulation, 
and' admiration  to  love.     His  stanzas  abounded 
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-with  passages  M^hich  impressed  on  the  heart  of 
his  readers  pity  for  the  miserable  feelings  of  a 
youth  who  could  express  so  admirably  what  he 
felt;  and  this  pity,  uniting  with  the  delight  pro- 
ceeding from  his  poetry,   generated  a  general 
aflection  of  which  he  knew  not  the  value ;  for, 
while   the    real  fruits    of  happiness    clustered 
around  him,  he  neglected  them,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  gratifications  that  could  only  tend  to 
iajure  the  reputation  he  had  gained.  He  profess- 
edly despised  the  society  of  women ;  yet  female 
adulation  became  the  most  captivating  charm  to 
his  heart.     He  had  not  admitted  the  ladies  of  his 
own  family  to  any  degree  of  intimacy — hisaun 
his  cousins,  were  kept  at  a  distance,  and  even  his 
sister  had  hitherto  shared  the  like  fate.     Among 
the  admirers  who  had  paid  their  tribute  in  prose 
or  verse  to  the  Muse  of  the  Pilgrimage,  I  have 
already  mentioned  one  who  asked  for  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  receipt  of  her  letter.     He  had 
treated  that  letter  lightly,  and  said  he  would  not 
answer  it     He  was  not  able  to  keep  his  resolu- 
tion, and  on  finding  his  correspondent  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  eccentric  notions,  he  became  so 
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enraptured,  so  intoxicated,  that  his  time  and 
thoughts  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  reading 
her  letters  and  answering  them.  On^  morning 
he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  a  letter 
to  her,  that  he  barely  noticed  me  as  I  entered  the 
room.  I  said,  pray  go  on,  and  sat  down  at  one 
side  of  the  table  at  which  he  was  writing,  where 
I  looked  over  a  newspaper  for  some  time.  Find- 
ing that  he  did  not  conclude,  4^1ooked  at  him, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  complete  abstraction 
of  his  mind,  and  at  the  emanation  of  his  senti- 
ments on  his  countenance.  He  had  a  peculiar 
smile  on  his  lips,  his  eyes  beamed  the  pleasure 
he  felt  from  what  was  passing  from  his  imagina- 
tion to  his  paper;  he  looked  at  me  and  then  at 
his  writing; but  I  am  persuaded  he  did  not  see  me, 
and  that  the  thoughts  with  which  he  teemed  pre- 
vented his  discerning  apy  thing  about  him.  I 
said,  a  I  see  you  are  deeply  engaged,  n  His  ear 
was  as  little  open  to  sound  as  his  eye  to  vision. 
I  got  up,  on  which  he  said,  aPray,  sit.))  I  an- 
swered that  I  would  return :  this  roused  him  a 
little,  and  he  said,  al  wish  you  would,  n  I  do 
not  think  he  knew  what  passed,  or  observed  my 
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quitting  him*  This  scene  gave  me  great  pain;  I 
began  to  fear  that  hia  fame  i^onid  be  dearly 
botight.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Gbilde 
Harold's  Pilgrimage  his  mind  had  gained  some 
important  conquests  over  his  senses^  and  I  also 
thought  h^  had  bdrred  his  heart  against  the 
grosser  attacks  of  the  passion  of  Yanity«  If  these 
avenues  of  destruction  to  the  soul  were  again  to 
be  thrown  open  by  the  publication  of  the  poem, 
it  were  better  that  it  never  had  been  published. 
I  called  upon  him  the  next  day,  when  I  found  him 
in  his  usual  good  humour.  He  told  me  to  whom 
he  had  been  writing,  and  said  he  hoped  I  never 
thought  him  rude.  I  took  my  usual  liberty  with 
him,  and  honestly  warned  him  against  his  new 
dangers.  While  I  was  with,  him  the  lady's  pagt 
brought  him  a  new  letter.  He  was  a  fair-faced 
delicate  boy  of  thirteen  or  fburteeln  years  oM, 
whom  one  might  have  taken  for  the  lady  herself. 
He  was  dressed  m.  a  scarlet  hussar  jacket  and 
pantaloons,  trimmed  in^  front  In  much  the  same 
manner  with  silvet  buttons  and  silver  twisted 
lace,  with  which  the  narrow  slit  cuffs  of  his  jacket 
were  also  embroidered.     He  had  light  hair  curl- 
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ing  about  his  lace,  and  held  a  feathered  fimcy  hat 
in  his  hand,  which  completed  the  scenic  appear- 
ance of  this  urchin  Pandarus.  I  could  not  but 
suspect  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  disguise ;  if  so, 
he  neyer  disclosed  it  to  me,  and  as  he  had  hitherto 
had  no  reserve  with  me,  the  thought  vanished 
with  the  ohjectof  it,  and  Ido  not  precisely  recoUect 
the  mode  of  his  exit.  I  wished  it  otherwise,  but 
wishing  was  in  vain. 

Lord  Byron  passed  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1 8 12  intoxicated  with  success,  attentions  of  every 
kind,  and  fame.  In  the  month  of  April  he  again 
promised  me  the  letters  to  his  mother,  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  not  part  with  Newstead;  but  early 
in  the  autumn  he  told  me  that  he  was  urged  by 
his  man  of  business,  and  that  Newstead  must  be 
sold.  This  lawyer  appears  to  have  had  an  undue 
sway  over  him.  Newstead  was  brought  to  the 
hammer  at  Garraway's.  I  attended  the  auction. 
Newstead  was  not  sold,  only  90,000/.  being  offer- 
ed for  it.  What  I  remember  that  day  affected  me 
considerably.  The  auctioneer  was  questioned 
respecting  the  title :  he  answered  that,  «  the  tide 
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was  a  grant  from  Henry  YIII.  to  an  ancestor  of 
Lord  Byron's,  and  that  the  estate  had  ever  since 
regularly  descended  in  the  family. »  I  rejoiced  to 
think  it  had  escaped  that  day ;  but  my  pleasure 
did  not  last  long.  From  Garraway's  I  went  to 
St  James's-street,  where  he  told  me  that  he  had 
made  a  private  agreement  for  it  with  Mr  Glaugh- 
ton  for  the  sum  of  i4o,ooo/.  I, saw  the  agree- 
ment ;  but  some  time  after  it  turned  out  that  the 
purchaser  could  not  complete  the  purchase,  and 
forfeited,  I  think,  ao,ooo/.,  the  estate  remaining 
Lord  Byron's.  It  has  been  since  sold,  I  know  not 
for  what  sum,  as  I  was  abr^d  at  the  time,  and 
my  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron  had  ceased. 
It  is  a  legal  maxim,  that  «  the  law  abhors  a  per- 
petuity.*) I  have  nothing  to  say  against  opening 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  to  purchas- 
ers who  may  be  more  worthy  of  it  than  the 
sellers;  but  there  are  two  considerations  which 
cannot  but  affect  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man. 
It  disgraces  ancestry,  and  it  tobs  posterity.  A 
property  bestowed,  like  Newstead,  for  deeds  of 
valour  and  loyalty,  is  a  sacred  gift,  and^  the  in- 
heritor that  turns  it  into  money  commits  a  kind 
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of  sacrilege.  He  may  have  a  legal,  bat  he  has  no 
moral,  no  honourable  right  to  divert  the  trans- 
mission of  it  from  the  blood  that  gained  it.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  reviewer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  who  speaks  of  Newstead,  has 
overshot  his  aim  in  ornamenting  the  abbey  with 
the  bright  reflections  of  its  possessor's  genius. 
In  a  poet,  imagination  requires  the  alliance  of 
soul :  without  both  no  man  can  be  a  whole  poet. 
Lord  Byron  should  have  eat  his  daily  biscuit  with 
his  cup  of  tea  to  preserve  Newstead.  The  re- 
viewei^s  remarks  arose  from  a  perusal  of  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  b^lP^alpole.  I  will  here  insert 
the  account  and  the  critique : — 

tt  As  I  returned,^  says  Walpole,  «I  saw  New- 
stead  and  Althorpe;  I  like  both.  The  former  is 
the  very  abbey.  The  great  east  window  of  the 
church  remains,  and  connects  with  the  house : 
the  hall  entire;  the  refectory  entire;  the  cloister 
untouched;  with  the  ancient  cistern  of  the  con- 
vent, and  their  arms  on  it:  it  is  a  private  chapel, 
quite  perfect.    The  park,  which  is  still  charming. 
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has  not  been  so  much  unproianed.  The  present 
Lord  has  lost  large  sums,  and  paid  part  in  old 
oaks;  fire  thousand  pounds  of  which  have  been 
cut  near  the  house.  In  recompense,  he  has  built 
two  baby  forts,  to  pay  his  country  in  castles  for 
damsLQc  done  to  the  navy ;  and  planted  a  handful 
of  Scotch  firs,  that  look  like  plough-boys  dressed 
in  old  family  liveries  for  a  public  day.  In  the 
hall  is  a  very  good  collection  of  pictures,  all 
animals;  the  refectory,  now  the  great  drawing- 
room,  is  full  of  Byrons;  the  vaulted  roof  remain- 
ing, but  the  windows  have  new  dresses  making 
for  them  by  a  Venetian  tailor.)) 

On  this  the  reviewer  remarks : — 

uThis  is  a  careless  but  happy  description  of 
one  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  England;  and  it 
will  now  he  read  with  a  far  deeper  interest  than 
when  it  was  written.  Walpole  saw  the  seat  of 
the  Byrons,  old,  majestic,  and  venerable :  but  he 
saw  nothing  of  that  magic  beauty  which  Fame 
sheds  over  the  habitations  of  Genius,  and  which 
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for  a  few  months,  and  where  he  wrote  his  first 
dedication  (a  poetical  one)  of  Childc  Harold's 
Pilgrimage. 

Iq  the  beginning  of  the  year  i8i3,  he  seemed 
to  be  a  little  recovered  firom  his  intoxication. 
He  lived  in  a  house  in  Bennet-street,  St  James's, 
where  I  saw  him  almost  every  day,  by  his  own 
desire,  and  his  kindness  and  attention^  seemed 
uninterrupted.  I  confess,  I  suspected  that  the 
independence  of  my  opinions  had  had  some  effcct 
upon  his  mind.  I  have  the  copy  of  a  letter  by 
me  written  to  him  in  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 2,  when 
he  Was  going  to  the  country-house  he  had  taken, 
as  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  I  will  insert 
here  as  another  proof  of  that  independence. 

My  n£AR  Loan  Btron, 

You  talked  of  going  out  of  town  in  a  few  days; 
pray  remember  to  leave  St  Simon's  works  for  me. 
I  will  call  again^  but  you  may  be  gone :  if  so  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Wherever  you 
are  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  happy ;  but  let  me, 
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'with  my  old  sincerity,  add  that  I  am  confident 
you  are  not  at  present  in  the  road  of  happiness. 
Do  not  hate  me  for  this,  for  be  assured  that  no 
man,  nor  woman  either,  more  sincerely  ivishes 
you  the  enjoyment  of  every  good  than  does 

Your  truly  obliged  and  faithful 

R.  G.  Dallas. 

Brickstables^  August  i  gtA,  1812. 


He  again  became  satiated  with  praise  and  plea- 
sure, and  turned  his  mind  to  composition :  I  was 
highly  gratified,  allowing  it  even  to  be  flattery, 
at  his  acknowledgment  of  being  pleased  with  the 
novels  I  had  ^written,  and  I  was  still  more  flatter- 
ed when  he  proposed  to  me  to  write  one  jointly. 
I  thought  the  proposal  made  on  a  transient 
thought,  and  was  rather  surprised,  when  I  next 
saw  him,  to  receive  from  him  two  folio  sheets  of 
paper,  accompanied  with  these  words:  «Now  do 
you  go  on. »  On  opening  the  paper  I  read  «  Letter 
I.,  Darrel  to  G.  ¥.»  and  found  it  to  be  the  com- 
VOL.  III.  3 
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mencement  of  a  novel.  I  was  charmed  to  find 
his  Intention  real;  but  my  pleasure,  which  con- 
tinued throu£^h  the  perusal,  forsook  me  when  I 
reflected  on  the  impossibility  of  my  adopting 
either  the  style  or  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  as 
he  dwelled  upon  them.'  I  told  him  I  saw  that 
he  meant  to  lau^h  at  me ;  but  I  kept  the  manu- 
script, though  at  the  time  I  had  no  intention  of 
using  it.  However,  in  writing  another  novel,  I 
was  tempted  to  build  a  very  different  structure 
upon  it  than  was  originally  planned,  and  it 
stands  the  -first  letter  in  my  novel  of  Sir  Francis 
Darrel. 

I  again  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  his  company 
with  a  pleasure  sweet  to  my  memory,  and  not 
easily  expressed.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing his  poems  to  me  as  he  wrote  them.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year,  1 8 1 3,  he  read  me  the  Giaour ; 
he  assured  me  that  the  verses  (Containing  the 
simile  of  the  scorpion  were  imagined  in  his  sleep, 


'  The  letter,  exactly  as  he  wrote  it,  will  appear  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 
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except  the  last  four  lines.  At  this  time  I  thought 
'him  a  good  deal  depressed  in  spirits,  and  I  la- 
mented that  he  had  abandoned  every  idea  of 
being  a  statesman.  He  talked  of  going  abroad 
again,  and  requested  me  to  keep  in  mind  that  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  never  return. 
He  now  renewed  a  promise  which  he  had  made 
me  of  concluding  Ghilde  Harold,  and  giving  it  to 
me,  and  requested  me  to  print  all  his  works  after 
his  death.  I  considered  all  this  as  the  effects  of 
depression — his  genius  had  but  begun  the  long 
and  lofty  flight  it  was  about  to  take,  and  he  was 
soon  awakened  to  the  charm  of  occasional  aug- 
mentations of  fame.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
determined  on  publishing  the  Giaour ;  I  believe 
^  not  till  Mr  Giffbrd  sent  him  a  message,  calling  on 
him  not  to  give  up  his  time  to  slight  compositions, 
as  he  had  genius  to  send  him  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity with  Milton  and  Spenser.  Meanwhile  he  had 
written  the  Bride  of  Abydos.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  his  publisher  wrote  him  a  letter,  offer- 
ing a  thousand  guineas  for  these  two  poems, 
which  he  did  not  accept,  but  suffered  him  to 
publish  them.     He  was  so  pleased  with  the  flat- 
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tery  at  the  shop,  that  he  forgot  his  dignity,  and 
once  he  even  said  to  me,  that  money  levelled  dis- 


tinction    * 


The  American  government  had  this  year  sent 
a  special  embassy  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh. 
Mr  Gallatin  was  the  ambassador,  and  my  nephew 
George  Mifflin  Dallas  was  his  secretary.  When 
the  business  in  Russia  was  finished  they  came  to 
England.  My  nephew  had  brought  over  with 
him  an  American  poem — American  literature 
rated  vei'y  low.  The  Edinburgh  Review  says: 
«  The  Americans  have  none — no  native  literature, 
we  mean.  It  is  all  imported.  They  had  a  Franklin 
indeed,  and  may  afford  to  live  half  a  century  on 
his  fame.  There  is,  or  was,  a  Mr  Dwight,  who 
wrote  some  poems ;  and  his  baptismal  name  was 
Timothy.  There  is  also  a  small  account  of  Vir- 
ginia by  Jefferson,  and  an  epic  by  Joel  Barlow — 
and  some  pieces  of  pleasantry  by  Mr  Irving.  But 
why  should  the  Americans  write  books,  when  a 
six  weeks'  passage  brings  them,  in  their  own 
tongue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius,  inhales 
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and  hogsheads?)) ' — Much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
liberaUty  of  this  criticism.  Some  names,  it  is  true, 
have  been  doomed  by  the  spirit  of  ridicule  to 
mockery ;  Lord  Byron  himself  exclaims  against 
both  baptismal  and  surname — 

Oh !  Amos  Cottle ! — Phoebus !  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speakiDg-trump  of  future  fame ! 

So,  when  it  suited  his  satire,  he  split  the  southern 
smooth  monosyllable  of  firougham  into  the 
northern  rough  dissyllable  of  Brough-am  : 

Beware  lest  blundering  Brough-am  spoil  the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks-^cauliflowers  to  kail. 

Yet  we  know  that  very  unsonorous  names  have, 
by  greatness  of  mind,  by  talents  and  by  virtues, 
been  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  admiration. — 
Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Petty,  owe  their  grandeur  to 
the  men  who  have  borne  them.  Tom  Spratt  and 
Tom  Tickell  were  English  poets  and  celebrated 
characters.     Had  Mr  Dwight  written  the  Seasons, 

^  Edinburgh  KeTiew,  No.  LXI,  p.  i44>  I^ec.  i"8i8. 


^ 
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he  would  have  been  a  far-famed  poet,  in  spite  of 
his  name   being;  Timothy.      The   reasoning  is 
equally  unintelligible  when  the  reviewer  deoiides 
it  to  be  sufficient  for  the  Americans  to  import 
sense,  science,  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogsheads* 
Might  not  the  Americans  as  reasonably  ask  why 
the  lawyers  of  Edinburgh  should  write  reviews, 
when  three  days  bring  them,  in  the  tongue  they 
write  in,  all  the  criticism  of  England  in  brown 
paper  packages? — Poetical  genius  is  a  heavenly 
spark,  with  which  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  gift 
some  men.     It   has    shone   forth   in  the    other 
quarters  of  the  globe  :  if  it  be  bestowed  on  an 
American,  the  ability  of  importing  English  and 
Scotch  poems  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  smothered. — The  poem  which  my   nephew 
brought  to  England  was  one  of  those  pieces  of 
pleasantry  by  an  American  gentleman.  >  It  was  a 
burlesque  of  a  favourite  fine  poem  of  one  of  oar 
most  celebrated  poets,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  a 

^  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  attributed  is  now  said 
not  to  be  the  author  of  it.  It  was  not  denied  at  the  time 
the  Americans  in  London  ascribed  it  to  him. 
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promising  nature,  it  was  reprinted  in  London. 
"With  this  motive,  only  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer 
wa^con sidered.  It  could  not  be  thought  more 
injurious  to  the  real  bard  than  Cotton's  burlesque 
to  Virgpl;  nor  could  the  American  hostility  to  a 
gallant  British  commander  be  suspected  of  giving 
a  moment's  pain — at  least  I  did  not  think  so. 

I  believe  that  the  nature  of  this  American  poem 
was  known  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  so  far  as  it  was  a  burlesque  on  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.  I  know  it ;  was  yet  was  he  as 
a  publisher  so  anxious  to  get  it,  that  he  engaged 
Lord  Byron  to  use  his  utmost  influence  with  me 
to  obtain  it  for  him.  The  following  is  the  letter 
his  Lordship  wrote  to  me  on  the  occasion: 


Dec.  i8tA,  i8i3. 
My  dear  Sir, 

If  you  wish  to  do  me  the  greatest  favour  pos- 
sible, which  I  am  soliciting  for  another,  you  will 
let  Mr  Murray  (who  is  in  despair  about  it)  have 
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the  publication  of  the  S.  F.  if  not  absolutely  im- 
practicable. By  so  doing  you  will  return  good 
for  evil ;  and,  in  the  true  gospel  spirit,  a  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  his  head» — pray  do.  I  am  sure  he 
will  xkOYf  deal  liberally  by  yon,  and  I  see  him  so 
anxious  on  this  subject,  that  I  quite  feel  for  bim, 
and  so  will  you.  You  shall  have  it  all  your  own 
way.  I  have  really  no  other  motive  whatever  but 
to  assist  Murray,  and  certainly  not  to  injure  you. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  triumph  to  yourself,  but 
will  set  all  right  between  you  and  him,  and  I  hope 
be  of  eventual  service  to  both.  Pray  pardon  my 
importunity,  and,  if  you  can,  comply  with  it. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

0 

Btron. 

P.  S.  You  can  easily  dispose  of  Cawthorn,  if  he 
has  already  arranged  with  you ;  don't  be  em- 
harrassed  about  that.  I  will  settle  it,  or  ensure 
your  doing  so. 

The  following  was  my  answer  : — 
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fForton  House,  Dec.  igth,  181 3. 

My  d£ar  Lord, 

I  WOULD  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  lay  aside  the 
kind  of  resentment  I  feel  ag;ainst  Mr  Murray,  for 
the  pleasure  of  complying  with  the  desire  you  so 
strongly  express,  if  it  were  in  my  power;  but 
judge  of  the  impracticability,  when  I  assure  you, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poem  is  in  the 
printer's  hands,  and  that  the  publication  will 
soon  make  its  appearance.  It  has  indeed  been 
morally  impossible  for  me  to  do  it  for  some  time. 
I  think  I  need  not  protest  very  eagerly  to  be  be-, 
lieved  when  I  say,  that  I  should  be  happy  to  do 
what  you  would  esteem  a  favour.  I  wish  for  no 
ti^umph  over  Murray.  The  post  of  this  morning 
brought  me  a  letter  from  him.  I  shall  probably 
answer  it  at  my  leisure  some  way  or  other.  I 
wish  you  a  good  night,  and  ever  am, 

My  dear  Lord, 

Your  attached  and  faithful 
R.  G.  Dallas. 
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In  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  current  of  satis- 
faction,  arising  from  praise  which  had  run  thus 
high  and  thus  strong  in  favour  of  his  publisher, 
ebbed  with  equal  rapidity,  and  so  low  that,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  this  coveted  American 
poem,  the  publication  of  his  Lordship's  future 
works  had  nearly  gone  into  a  different  channel. 
On  the  aSth  of  December  I  called  in  the  morning 
on  Lord  Byron,  whom  I  found  composing  a  The 
Corsair.  >i  He  had  been  working  upon  it  but  a 
few  days,  and  he  read  me  the  portion  he  had 
written.  After  some  observations  he  said,  a  I 
have  a  great  mind — ^I  will.n  He  then  added  that 
he  should  finish  it  soon,  and  asked  me  to  accept 
of  the  copyright.  I  was  much  surprised.  He 
had,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  value  of  his 
works,  declared  that  he  never  would  take  money 
for  them,  and  that  I  should  have  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  all  he  wrote.  This  declaration  became 
morally  void  when  the  question  was  about 
thousands,  instead  of  a  few  hundreds ;  and  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  admired  and  admirable 
Author  of  Waverley,  that  u  the  wise  and  good ' 
accept  not  gifts  which  are  made  in  heat  of  blood, 
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and  which  may  be  after  repented  of.»  ' — I  felt  this 
on  the  sale  of  Ghilde  Harold,  and  observed  it  to 
him.  The  copyright  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Bride 
of  Abydos  remained  undisposed  of,  though  the 
poems  were  selling  rapidly,  nor  had  I  the  slightest 
notion  that  he  would  ever  again  give  me  a  copy- 
right. But  as  he  continued  in  the  resolution  of 
not  appropriating  the  sale  of  his  works  to  his  own 
use,  I  did  not  scruple  to  accept  that  of  the  Cor- 
sair^ and  I  thanked  him.  He  asked  me  to  call 
and  hear  the  portions  read  as  he  wrote  them-.  I 
went  every  morning,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  composition.  He  gave  me  the 
poem  complete  on  new-year's  day,  i8i4j  saying, 
that  my  acceptance  of  it  gave  him  great  pleasure, 
and  that  I  was  fiilly  at  liberty  to  publish  it  with 
any  bookseller  I  pleased,  independent  of  the 
profit.  I  was  highly  delighted  with  this  con- 
fidential renewal  of  kindness,  and  he  seemed 
pleased  that  I  felt  it  so.  I  must  however  own, 
that  I  found  kindness  to  me  was  not  the  sole 
motive  of  the  gift.     I  asked  him  if  he  wished  me 

*  Monastery,  vol.  iii,  c,  7. 
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to  publish  it  through  his  pobtisher?  «  Not  at  all,r 
said  he ;  a  do  exactly  as  you  please :  he  has  bad 
the  assurance  to  give  me  his  advice  as  to  writing, 
and  to  tell  me  that  I  should  out-write  myself. — I 
would  rather  you  would  publish  it  by  some  other 
bookseller. » — The  circumstance  having  lowered 
the  pride  of  wealth,  a  submissive  letter  was  writ- 
ten, containing  some  flattery,  and,  in  spite  of  an 
awkward  apology,  Lord  Byron  was  appeased. 
He  requested  me  to  let  the  publisher  of  the  former 
poems  have  the  copyright,  to  which  I  of  coarse 
agreed. 

While  the  Corsair  was  in  the  press,  Lord  Byron 
dedicated  it  to  Mr  Moore,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  he  added  « Stanzas  on  a  Lady  weeping. n 
These  were  printed  without  my  knowledge.  They 
no  sodncr  appeared,  acknowledged  by  his  name 
in  the  title-page,  than  he  was  violently  assailed 
in  the  leading  newspapers,  in  verse  and  in  prose; 
his  life,  his  sentiments,  his  works,  the  suppressed 
Satire,  with  tlie  names  of  bis  new  friends  at 
length,  was  reprinted  in  great  portions  in  the 
Courier,  Post,  and  other  papers.     Among  other 
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things,  an  attempt  was  made  to  mortify  him,  by 
assertions  of  his  receiving  large  sums  of  money 
for  his  writings.  He  was  extremely  galled ;  and 
indeed  the  daily  continued  attempts  to  ^eraser  him 
were  enough  to  gall  him.  There  was  no  cessa- 
tion of  the  fire  opened  upon  him.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly hurt ;  but  he  had  brought  it  upon  himself, 
after  having  by  his  genius  conquered  all  his  ene- 
mies. He  did  not  relish  the  ^eraser  system  when 
it  was  turned  upon  himself;  and^he  derived  no 
aid  from  those  who  had  got  him  into  the  scrape. 
In  the  goading  it  occasioned  he  wrote  to  me. 
This  was  his  letter : — 

Feb.  I'jih,  i8i4- 
My  dear  Sir, 

The  Courier  of  this  evening  accuses  me  of  hav- 
ing «  received  and  pocketed »  large  sums  for  my 
works.  I  have  never  yet  received  nor  wished  to 
receive  a  farthing  for  any.  Mr  Murray  offered  a 
thousand  for  the  Giaour  and  Bride  of  Abydos, 
which  I  said  was  too  much,  and  tliat  if  he  could 
afibrd  it  at  the  end  of  six  months,  I  would  then 
direct  how  it  might  be  disposed  of;  but  neither 
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then,  nor  at  any  other  period,  have  I  ever  availed 
myself  of  the  profits  on  my  own  account.  For 
the  republication  of  the  Satire  I  refused  4^0 
guineas;  and  for  the  previous  editions  I  never 
asked  nor  received  a  sous^  nor  for  any  writing 
whatever.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  any  thing 
disagreeable  to  yourself;  there  never  was  nor 
shall  be  any  conditions  nor  stipulations  with 
regard  to  any  accommodation  that  I  could  afibrd 
you  :  and,  on  your  part,  I  can  see  nothing  dero- 
gatory in  receiving  the  copyright.  It  was  only 
assistance  afforded  to  a  worthy  man,  by  one  not 
quite  so  worthy. 

Mr  Murray,  is  going  to  contradict  this ;  '  but 
your  name  will  not  be  mentioned :  for  your  own 
part,  you  are  a  free  agent,  and  are  to  do  as  you 
please.  I  only  hope  tliat  now,  as  always,  you 
will^think  tliat  I  wish  to  take  no  unfair  advantage 
of  the  accidental  opportunity  which  circumstances 
permitted  me  of  being  of  use  to  you. 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

Byron. 

'   The  statement  of  the  Courier,  etc. 
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P.  S.  It  is  a  cruel  and  bitter  thing  on  all  par- 
ties to  be  obliged  to  notice  this ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  made  in  such  a  manner  as  requires  it  to 
be  done  away  with,  founded  as  it  is  on  utter 
falsehood. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  I  immediately  wrote 
one  to  be  published  in  the  morning  papers ;  but 
I  had  hardly  finished  writing  it  when  I  received 
another  from  him,  as  follows. 


Feb.  iSth,  1 814. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  night,  it  is  determined 
that  Murray  shall  say  nothing  (and  certainly  I 
shall  not),  but  allow  them  to  rail  on,  and  lie  to 
the  uttermost. — Do  not  you,  therefore,  think  of  in- 
volving yourself  in  the  squabble  by  any  statement, 
but  let  it  rest. 

Ever  yours, 

B. 

» 
In  the  first  of  these  letters  it  is  very  evident  that 
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Lord  Byron  wished  me  to  interfere,  though  he 
was  too  delicate  to  ask  it;  and,  in  the  second 
letter,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  was 
hurt  at  the  determination  which  had  been  taken, 
that  his  pubhsher  should  say  nothing.  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  publish  the  letter  I  had  written, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  have  his  concurrence.  I 
therefore  took  it  to  town,  and  read  it  to  him.  He 
was  greatly  pleased,  but  urged  me  to  do  nothing 
disagreeable  to  my  feelings.  I  assured  him  that 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  extremely,  agreeable  to 
them ;  and  I  immediately  carried  it  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Morning  Post,  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted.  I  sent  copies  to  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, and  other  papers,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  the  persecution  discontinued. 

The  following  is  the  letter  : — 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

Sir, 
I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  an  evening  paper, 
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Jn  which  Lord  Byron  is  accused  of  c«  receiving  and 
pocketing  »  large  sums  for  his  works.  I  believe 
no  one  who  knows  him  has  the  slightest  su&picion 
of  this  kind ;  but  the  assertion  being  public,  I 
think  it  a  justice  I  owe  to  Lord  Byron  to  con- 
tradict it  publicly.  I  address  this  letter  to  you 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  am  happy  that  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  at  this  moment  to  make  some 
observations  which  I  have  for  several  days  been 
anxious  to  do  publicly,  but  from  which  I  have 
been  restrained  by  an  apprehension  tliat  I  should 
be  suspected  of  being  prompted  by  his  lordship. 

I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that  Lord  Byron  never 
received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his  works.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  the  profits  of  the  Satire  were 
left  entirely  to  the  publisher  of  it.  The  gift  of 
the  copyright  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  I 
have  already  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  dedi- 
cation  of  the  new  edition  of  my  novels;  and  I 
now  add  my  acknowledgment  for  that  of  the 
Corsair,  not  only  for  the  profitable  part  of  it,  but 
for  the  delicate  and  delightful  manner  of  bestow- 
ing it  while  yet  unpublished.     With  respect  to 

3. 
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his  two  other  poems,  the  Giaoor  and  the  Bride  of 
Abydos,  Mr  Murray,  the  publisher  of  them,  can 
truly  attest  that  no  part  of  the  sale  of  them  has 
ever  touched  his  hands,  or  heen  disposed  of  for 
his  use.  Having;  said  thus  much  as  to  facts,  I  can- 
not but  express  my  surprise,  that  it  should  ever 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  reproach  that  he  should 
appropriate  the  pecuniary  returns  of  his  works. 
Neither  rank  nor  fortune  seems  to  me  to  place 
any  man  above  this ;  for  what  difierence  does  it 
make  in  honour  and  noble  feelings,  whether  a 
copyright  be  bestowed,  or  its  value  employed  in 
beneficent  purposes.  I  differ  with  my  Lord 
Byron  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  some  others;  and 
he  has  constantly,  both  by  word  and  action, 
shown  his  aversion  to  receiving  money  for  his 
productions. 

The  pen  in  my  hand,  and  affection  and  grate- 
ful feelings  in  my  heart,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
touching  upon  a  subject  of  a  painful  nature,  de- 
licate as  it  is,  and  fearful  as  T  am  that  1  shall  be 
unable  to  manage  it  with  a  propriety  of  which  it 
18  susceptible,  but  of  which  the  execution  is  not 
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easy.  One  reflection  encourages  me,  for  if  mag- 
nanimity  be  the  attendant  of  rank  (and  all  that  I  ^ 
have  published  proves  such  a  prepossession  in  my 
mind),  then  have  I  the  less  to  fear  from  the  most 
illustrious,  in  undertaking  to  throw  into  its  proper 
point  of  view  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
completely  misrepresented  or  misunderstood. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  defend  the  publication  of 
the  two  stanzas  at  the  end  of  The  Corsair^  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  of 
the  insertion  of  which  I  was  not  aware  till  it  was 
published :  but  most  surely  they  have  been  placed 
in  a  light  which  never  entered  the  mind  of  the 
author,  and  in  which  men  of  dispassionate  minds 
cannot  see  them.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  seriously 
of  their  ever  being  meant  to  disunite  the  parent 
and  child,  or  to  libel  the  sovereign.  It  is  very 
easy  to  descant  upon  such  assumed  enormities; 
but  the  assumption  of  them,  if  not  a  loyal  error, 
is  an  atrocious  crime.  Lord  Byron  never  con- 
templated the  horrors  that  have  been  attributed 
to  him.  The  lines  alluded  to  were  an  impromptu, 
upon  a  single  well-kno^wn  fact ;  I  mean  the  failure 
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in  the  endeaYoiir  to  form  an  administration  in 
the  year  1812,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
author's  friends;  on  which  it  was  reported  thtt 
tears  were  shed  hy  an  illostrious  female.  The 
Yery  words  in  the  context  show  the  verses  to  he 
confined  to  that  one  circumstance,  for  they  are 
in  the  singular  number,  disgnuXj  fault.  What  dis- 
grace?— ^what  fault?  Those  (says  the  verse)  of 
not  saving  a  sinking  realm  (and  let  the  date  be 
remembered,  March  i9iSj^  by  taking  the  writer's 
friends  to  support  it.  Never  was  there  a  more 
simple  political  sentiment  expressed  in  rhyme. 
If  this  be  libel,  if  this  be  the  undermining  of 
filial  affection,  where  shall  we  find  a  term  for  the 
language  often  heard  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment? 

While  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
the  hasty  misrepresentation  of  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion, I  must  take  care  not  to  be  misunderstood 
myself.  The  little  part  I  take  in  conversing  on 
politics,  is  well  known  among  my  friends  to 
diBer  completely  from  the  political  sentiments 
which  dictated  these  verses ;  but  knowing  their 
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author,  better  than  most  who  pretend  to  judge 
of  him,  and  with  motives  of  affection,  veneration, 
and  admiration,  I  am  shocked  to  think  that  the 
hasty  collecting  of  a  few  scattered  poems,  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  volume,  should  have  raised 
such  a  clamour. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  Dallas. 


I  was  delighted,  and  Lord  Byron  was  pleased, 
with  the  effect  of  my  public  Letter.  I  passed  a 
very  pleasant  morning  with  him  a  day  or  two 
after  it  appeared,  and  he  read  me  several  letters 
he  had  received  upon  it.  Some  days  after  this, 
he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  offering  to 
write  in  his  defence,  to  which  he  returned  the 
following  answer: — 

February  a8>  i8i4* 

My  dear  W . 

I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write  to  you. 
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Silence  is  the  only  answer  to  the  things  you  men- 
tion ;  nor  should  I  regard  that  man  as  my  friend, 
who  said  a  word  more  on  the  subject.  I  care 
little  for  attacks,  but  I  will  not  submit  to  defences; 
and  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  you  have  never  en- 
tertained a  serious  thought  of  engaging  in  so 
foolish  a  controversy.  Dallas's  letter  was  to  his 
credit  merely  as  to  facts  which  he  had  a  right  to 
state;  I  neither  have  nor  shall  take  the  least  pub- 
lic notice,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  do  so.  If 
I  discover  the  writer,  then  I  may  act  in  a  different 
manner;  but  it  will  not  be  in  writing. 

An  expression  in  your  letter  has  induced  me  to 
write  this  to  you,  to  intreat  you  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  in  such  a  business, — it  is  now 
nearly  over,  and  depend  upon  it  they  are  much 
more  chagrined  by  my  silence  than  they  could 
be  by  the  best  defence  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  that  would  vex  me  more  than 
any  further  reply  to  these  things. 

Ever  yours,  in  haste, 

B. 
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The  Corsair  had  an  immediate  and  rapid  sale ; 
— as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  the  publisher  sent  it 
to  Mr  E.  at  Sunning  Hill,  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  of  talent,  who  patronized  his  review,  in- 
forming him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  sold 
thirteen  thousand  copies  of  the  poem  on  the  first 
day. 

In  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Corsair,  the 
chief  female  character  was  called  «Francesca,» 
in  whose  person  he  meant  to  delineate  one  of 
his  acquaintance;  but  before  the  poem  went  to 
the  press  he  changed  the  name  to  u  Medora.)) 

Through  the  winter  and  during  the  spring  of 
1 8 14)  he  maintained  an  open  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  me  ;— I  saw  him  very  frequently. — 
Upon  one  occasion,  as  I  admired  his  reply  to  a  love- 
letter  from  some  one  with  whom  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance, he  permitted  me  to  copy  it  before  he 
dispatched  it ;  and  it  is  so  characteristic  of  him, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it  here. 

March  3ist,  1.8 1 4' 

If  my  silence  «has  hurt  your  pride  or  your 
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feelings, »  to  use  your  own  expressions,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it — be  assured  that  such  effect  was  far 
from  my  intention.     Business,  and  some  little 
bustle  attendant  on  changing  my  residence,  pre- 
vented me  from  thanking  you  for  your  letter,  so 
soon  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  if  my  thanks  do 
not  displease  you  now,  pray  accept   them.    1 
could  not  feel  otherwise  than  obliged  by  the  de- 
sire of  a  stranger  to  make  my  acquaintance.    I 
am  not  unacquainted  with  your  name,  nor  your 
beauty ;  and  I  have  heard  much  of  your  talents, 
but  I  am  not  the  person  whom  you  would  like 
either  as  a  lover  or  a  friend.     I  did  not,  and  do 
not  Aspect  you  (to  use  your  own  words  once 
more)  of  u  any  design  of  making  love  to  me.» 
I  know  myself  well  enough  to  acquit  any  one 
who  does  not  know  me,  and  still  more  those  who 
^0,  of  any  such  intention  ;  I  am  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  loved,,  and,  so  far  luckily  for  myself,  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  so.     In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  affect  any  particular  stoicism,  and  may  pos^ 
sibly,  at  one  time  or  other,  have  been  liable  to 
those  «  follies »  for  which  you  sarcastically  tell 
me  I  have  now  «  no  time  ;n  but  these  and  every 
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thing  else  are  to  me  at  present  objects  of  indif- 
ference, and  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  at  six  and 
twenty.  You  tell  me,  that  you  wished  to  know 
me  because  you  u  liked  my  writings. »  I  think 
you  must  be  aware  that  a  writer  is,  in  general, 
very  different  from  his  productions,  and  always 
disappoints  those  who  expect  to  find  in  him  qua- 
lities more  agreeable  than  those  of  others.  I 
shall  certainly  not  be  lessened  in  my  vanity  as  a 
scribbler,  by  the  reflection  that  a  work  of  mine 
has  given  you  pleasure, — and  to  preserve  the  im- 
pression in  its  favour,  I  will  not  risk  your  good 
opinion  by  inflicting  my  acquaintance  upon  you. 

Very  truly, 

Tour  obliged  servant, 

B. 


In  May  he  began  his  poem  of  Lara.     On  the 
19th  I  called  upon  him,  when  he  read  the  be 
ginning  of  it  to  me.     I  immediately  said  that 
was  a  continuation  of  the  Corsair. 

VOL.   lU.  4 
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He  was  now  so  frank  and  kind,  that  I  again 
ventured  to  talk  to  him  of  Newstead  Abbey, 
which  brought  to  his  mind  his  promise  of  the 
pledge;  and  on  June  lo,  18149  after  reading  the 
continuation  of  Lara,  he  renewed  the  resolution 
of  never  parting  with  the  abbey.  In  confirma- 
tion of  which,  he  gave  me  all  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  his  mother,  from  the  time  of  his  form- 
ing the  resolution  to  go  abroad,  till  his  return  to 
England,  in  July,  181 1.  The  one  he  originally 
meant  as  a  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  New- 
stead,  is  that  of  the  6th  of  March,  1809.'  In 
giving  them  to  me,  he  said  they  might  one  day 
be  looked  upon  as  curiosities,  and  that  they  were 
mine  to  do  as  I  pleased  with. 

I  remained  of  opinion  that  Lara  was  the  Cor- 
sair disguised,  or  rather  that  Conrad  was  Lara 
returned,  after  having  embraced  the  Ufe  of  a 
Corsair,  in  consequence  of  his  crime.  He  had 
not  determined  the  catastrophe  when  I  left  him. 
I  Wrote  and  urged  it ; — this  was  my  letter  on  the 
subject : — 

'  Letter  XVri. 
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uThe  beauties  of  your  new  poem  equal,  some 
of  them  perhaps  excel,  what  we  have  enjoyed  in 
your  preceding  tales.  With  respect  to  the  nar- 
rative, the  interest,  as  far  as  you  have  read,  is 
completely  sustained  ;  yet  to  render  Lara  ulti- 
mately as  interesting  as  Conrad^  he  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  developed  of  his  mystery  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  poem.  Sequels  to  tales  have  sel- 
dom been  favourites,  and  I  see  you  are  disposed 
to  avoid  one  in  Lara;  but  such  a  sequel  as  you 
would  make  with  what  you  have  begun,  could 
not  fail  of  success.  Slay  him  in  your  proposed 
battle,  and  let  Kalad's  lamentation  over  his  body 
discover  in  him  the  Corsair,  and,  in  his  page,  the 
wretched  Gulnare.  For  all  this  gloom^  pray  give 
us  after  this  a  happy  tale.)) 

He  chose  to  leave  it  to  the  reader's  determi- 
nation ;  but  I  think  it  is  easy  to  be  traced  in 
the  scene  under  the  line  where  Lara,  mortally 
wounded,  is  attended  by  Kalad. 

u  His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 

To  nvhich  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
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They  spoke  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reached  alone  ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly  to  their  sound. 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 
They  seemed  even  there — that  twain — ^unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  £ite. 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate.* 

Canto  n.  Stanza  1 8. 

In  the  next  stanza,  also,  he  speaks  of  remember- 
ed scenes.  In  the  21st  stanza,  the  sex  of  Kaledis 
revealed.  In  the  a  ad,  the  reader  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  Kaled  was  Gulnare,  though 

« that  wild  tale  she  hrook'd  not  to  unfold.* 


Lara  was  finished  on  the  24th  of  June  1 8 1 4*  He 
read  it  over  to  me;  and  while  I  was  with  him  that 
day,  he  made  me  a  present  of  four  proof  prints 
taken  from  Westall^s  picture  of  him.  He  abo 
gave  me  the  small  engraving  which  was  taken 
from  the  portrait  painted  by  Phillips.  These 
portraits  combine  all  that  depends  upon  the 
pencil  to  transmit  of  personal  resemblance,  and 
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all  of  mind  that  it  can  catch— for  posterity  or  the 
stranger.  The  effect  of  utterance,  and  the  living 
grace  of  motion,  must  still  be^left  to  the  imagina-^ 
tion  of  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of 
observing  them;  but  the  power  with  which  no 
pencil  is  endowed  is  displayed  by  the  pen  of 
Byron  himself^  and  to  this  must  these  pictures  be 
indebted  for  the  completion  of  their  effect.  I  have 
seen  him  again  and  again  in  both  the  views  given 
by  the  artists.  That  of  Mr  Phillips  is  simply  the 
portrait  of  a  gentleman :  it  is  very  like,  but  the 
sentiment  which  appears  to  me  to  predominate 
in  it  is  haughtiness.  If  I  judge  aright,  I  am  not 
the  less  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  error  attri- 
butable to  the  pencil  by  which  the  sentiment  was 
marked.  I  have  seen  Lord  Byron  assume  it  on 
some  occasions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
feeling  which  produced  it  was  a  fluctuation  from 
his  natural  easy  flexible  look  to  one  of  intended 
dignity.  Whether  there  be  more  of  dignity  or  of 
haughtiness  in  the  countenance,  as  there  express- 
ed, I  mean  not  to  contend :  it  strikes  me  as  I  have 
mentioned.  But  it  is  Westall's  picture  that  I 
contemplate,  at  times  with  calm  delight,  and  at 
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times  with  rapture.  It  is  the  picture  of  emanat- 
ing genius— of  Byron's  genius — it  needs  not 
utterance;  it  possesses  the  living  grace  of  thought, 
of  intellect,  of  spirit,  and  is  like  a  sun  beaming  its 
powerful  rays  to  warm  and  vivify  the  imagina- 
tions and  the  hearts  of  mankind.  From  the  free 
and  unlimited  egress  he  permitted  me  to  his 
apartments,  I  saw  him  in  every  point  of  view.  I 
have  been  with  him  when  he  was  composing 
some  of  the  additional  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage ;  and  many  lines  of  the  Corsair  and  of 
Lara  were  composed  in  my  presence.  At  his 
Chambers  in  Albany,  there  was  a  long  table 
covered  with  books  standing  before  the  fire- 
place ;  at  the  one  end  of  it  stood  his  own  easy 
chair,  and  a  small  round  table  at  his  hand ;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  was  another  easy  chair,  on 
which  I  have  sat  for  hours  reading  or  contemplat- 
ing him ;  and  I  have  seen  him  in  the  very  posi- 
tion represented  in  Mr  Westall's  picture.  I  have 
already  said  that  he  gave  me  four  of  the  earliest 
impressions  of  the  print  taken  from  it.  It  brings 
him  completely  to  my  mind.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  contemplating  it  with  great  affection, 
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though  sometimes  mixed  with  a  sorrow  for  those 
opinions  on  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  accord 
with  him,  and  for  those  acts  which  incurred  the 
disapprobation  of  the  good  and  the  wise ;  but 
never  did  I  look  upon  it  with  such  sorrow  as  on 
the  day  I  heard  that  he  was  no  more. 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  Peace  with  France 
being  concluded  in  the  year  18149  I  resolved  on 
going  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  the  South ;  but  as  I 
did  not  immediately  leave  England,  and  Lord  ' 
Byron  returning  to  town,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him  again.  I  sat  some  time  with  him  on 
the  4  th  of  October,  and  then  took  my  leave  of 
bim;  and  here  I  think  our  intercourse  may  be 
said  to  terminate.  Whilst  I  was  at  Bordeaux, 
his  marriage  took  place.  Napoleon's  successful 
entry  into  Paris  hurried  me  back  to  England;  and 
on  my  arrival  in  London,  I  saw  both  Lord  and 
Lady  Byrdn,  at  their  house  in  Piccadilly. 

I  think  that,  for  some  years,  I  possessed  more  of 
his  affection  than  those  who,  after  the  establish- 
ment  of  his  fame,  were  proud  to  call  him  friend. 
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Thi«  opinion  is  formed  not  only  from  the  re- 
collected pleasure  I  enjoyed,  but  from  his  own 
opinions  in  conversation  long  after  he  had  entered 
the  vortex  of  gaiety  and  flattery ;  and  from  what 
he  read  to  me  from  a  book  in  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  characters,  a  book  that  was 
not  to  be  published  till  the  living  generation  had 
passed  away.  That  book  suggested  to  me  these 
volumes;  nor  did  I  keep  my  intention  a  secret 
from  him.  In  the  year  1819,  I  informed  him 
that  my  posthumous  volume  was  made  up,  and 
said, 

mI  look  into  it  occasionally  with  much  plea- 
sure, and  I  enjoy  the  thought  of  being  in  company 
with  your  spirit  when  it  is  opened  on  earth, 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
of  finding  you  pleased,  even  in  the  high  sphere 
you  may  then,  if  you  would  but  will  it  now, 
occupy,  which  it  is  possible  you  might  not  be, 
were  you  to  see  it  opened  by  the  world  in  your 
present  sphere.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
able  to  say  as  much  for  your  book,  for  if  you  do 
live  hereafter,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
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but  you  will,  I  suspect  that  you  will  have  company 
about  you  at  the  opening  of  it  which  may  rather 
afford  occasion  of  remorse  than  of  pleasure, 
however  gracious  and  forgiving  you  may  find  im- 
mortal spirits.  Of  you  I  have  written  precisely 
as  I  think,  and  as  I  have  found  you ;  and,  though 
I  have  inserted  some  things  which  I  would  not 
give  to  the  present  generation,  the  whole,  as  it 
stands,  is  a  just  portrait  of  you  during  the  time 
you  have  honoured  me  with  your  intimacy  and 
friendship,  for  I  drop  the  pencil  when  the  curtain 
dropped  between  us,  and  the  picture  is  to  me  an 
engaging  one.» 

If  his  affection,  his  confidence,  nay,  I  will 
boldly  say,  his  preference  on  difficult  occasions, 
were  but  flattery,  or  an  illusion  lasting  for  years, 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  too  agreeable  to  be 
parted  with  at  the  closing  years  of  my  life,  espe- 
cially as  that  remembrance  is  accompanied  with 
a  recollection  of  my  anxiety  and  my  efforts  to 
exalt  him  as  high  in  wisdom,  as  nature, and 
education  had  raised  him  on  the  standard  of 
genius.     But  it  was  no  illusion;  and  at  the  very 
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moment  of  his  quitting  his  country  for  ever,  I 
received  one  more  proof  of  his  remembrance  and 
his  confidence.  I  had  returned  to  the  continent. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  breach  between 
him  and  his  lady,  it  appears  to  have  been  irre- 
parable, and  it  attracted  public  notice  and  ani- 
madversion. All  the  odium  fell  on  him,  and  his 
old  enemies  were  glad  of  another  opportunity  of 
assailing  him.  Tale  succeeded  tale,  and  he  was 
painted  hideously,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  tittle- 
tattle.  Publicly  and  privately  he  was  annoyed 
and  goaded,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  resolved  to 
go  abroad.  On  taking  this  resolution,  he  sent  a 
note  to  my  son,  who  was  then  in  London,  re- 
questing to  see  him.  He  immediately  waited 
upon  him.  Lord  Byron  said  to  him,  he  was  afraid 
that  I  thought  he  had  slighted  me ;  told  him  of 
his  intention  to  go  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
invited  him  to  accompany  him.  My  son  expressed 
a  wish  to  consult  me,  which  Lord  Byron  said  was 
right.  This  invitation  doubly  pleased  me ;  it 
showed  that  I  still  possessed  a  place  in  his  me- 
mory and  regard,  and  I  saw  in  it  advantages  for 
my  son  in  travelling  which  he  might  not  other- 
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wise  enjoy ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  was  not  sorry 
that,  owing  to  the  delay  of  my  answer,  the  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground. 

I^rd  Byron  left  England  on  the — of  1816,  and  I 
trace  him  personally  no  farther.  I  continued  to 
read  his  new  poems  with  great  pleasure  as  they 
appeared,  till  he  published  the  first^two  cantos 
of  Don  Juan,  which  I  read  with  a  sorrow  that 
admiration  could  not  compensate.  His  muse — 
his  British  muse,  had  disdained  licentiousness 
and  the  pruriency  of  petty  wits ;  but  with  petty 
wits  he  had  now  begun  to  amalgamate  his  pure 
and  lofty  genius.  Yet  he  did  not  long  continue 
to  alloy  his  golden  ore  with  the  filthy  dross  of 
impure  metal :  whatever  errors  he  fell  into, 
whatever  sins  lie  at  his  door,  he  cleansed  his  lyre 
of  obscene  stains  as  he  proceeded  in  that  wonder- 
ful and  extraordinary  medley,  in  which  we  at 
once  feel  the  poet  and  see  the  man.  No  eulogy 
will  reach  his  towering  height  in  the  former  cha- 
racter; no  eulogy,  dictated  by  friendship,  and 
merited  for  claims  truth  can  avow,  will,  I  fear, 
cover  the — I  have  no  word,   I  will  use  none — 
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that  has  been  fastened  upon  him  in  the  latter. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  was,  like  most  men,  a  mixed 
character;  and  that,  on  either  side,  mediocrity 
was  out  of  his  nature.  If  his  pen  was  sometimes 
virulent  and  impious,  his  heart  was  always  bene- 
volent, and  his  sentiments  sometimes  pious.  Nay, 
he  would  have  been  pious — he  would  have  been  a 
christian,  had  he  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

atheists  and  scoffers.         ***** 

********** 


There  was  something  of  a  pride  in  him  which 
carried  him  beyond  the  common  sphere  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  the  excess  of  this  characteristic 
pride  bore  away,  like  a  whirlwind,  even  the  justest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  but  it  could  not  root  them 
entirely  from  his  heart.  In  vain  did  he  defy  his 
country,  and  hold  his  countrymen  in  scorn — 
the  choice  he  made  of  the  motto  for  Ghilde 
Harold  evinces  that  patriotism  had  taken  root  in 
his  mind.  The  visions  of  an  Utopia  in  his  un- 
travelled  fancy  deprived  reality  of  its  charm ;  but 
when  he  awakened  to  the  state  of  the  world,  what 
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said  he?  « I  have  seen  the  most  celebrated  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  have  learned  to  prefer  and 
to  love  my  own.n  In  vain  too  was  he  led  into 
the  defiance  of  the  sacred  writings.  There  are 
passages  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  works,  which 
show  that  religion  was,  though  latent,  in  his  soul. 
Could  he  cite  the  following  lines,  and  resist  the 
force  of  them  ?  It  is  true,  he  marks  them  for  the 
beauty  of  the  verse,  but  no  less  for  the  sublimity 
of  the  conceptions ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  proved  another 
instance  of  Genius  bowing  to  the  power  of  Truth. 

,f 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  mocm  and  stars 

To  lonely,  wandering,  weary  travellers, 

Is  Reason  to  the  soul ;  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Not  light  us  here — so  Reason  s  glimmering  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere, 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight, 

So  dies — and  so  dissolves — in  supernatural  li^t. 

Drtder^  quoted  in  the  Liberal, 
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When  I  planned  this  hook^  it  was  my  intention 
to  conclude  it  with  remarks  on  the  genias  and 
writings  of  Lord  Byron«  Alas !  I  have  sufiered 
time  to  make  a  progress  unfiriendly  to  the  subject 
to  which  I  had  attached  so  great  an  interest.  Had 
Providence  vouchsafed  me  the  happiness  of  re- 
cording of  him  from  my  own  knowledge  the  re- 
novation of  his  mind  and  character,  which  has 
been  an  unvaried  object  of  my  prayers,  my 
delight  would  have  supplied  me  with  energy, 
and  with  spirits  to  continue  my  narrative  and 
my  observations.  His  genius  and  his  writings 
have  alrefty  been  widely  and  multifariously  en- 
vied and  acknowledged ;  but  they  will  no  doubt 
be  treated  of  in  a  concentered  manner  by  an 
abler  pen  than  mine,  and  I  therefore  the  more 
willingly  relinquish  this  task.  Of  his  course  of 
life  subsequent  to  his  leaving  England,  I  will  not 
write  upon  hearsay — however  he  may  have  spent 
some  portion  of  the  time,  the  last  part  of  it  can- 
not but  redound  to  his  honour  and  his  fame  as  a 
man,  and  he  seemed  to  me  building  in  Greece  a 
magnificent  road  for  his  return  to  his  ovni  coun- 
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try.  Had  he  lived  and  succeeded,  one  single  word 
of  contrition  would  have  wiped  away  all  offences, 
and  the  hearts  and  arms  of  his  countrymen 
would  have  opened  to  receive  him  on  his  arrival. 
They  would  have  drawn  him  in  a  triumphal  car 
from  the  coast  to  the  metropolis. 


♦ 


CONTINUATION 


OF 


MR  DALLAS'S  RECOLLECTIONS, 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  R.  C,  DALLAS. 


This  work  had  proceeded  thus  for,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  stop  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and 
bid  to  cease  the  current  of  recollections  which 
had  set  it  in  motion.  Mr  Dallas  had  been  attack- 
ed, in  the  month  of  July,'  with  an  inflammatory 
fever,  for  which  copious  bleeding  was  necessary : 

*  See  PrelimiDary  Statement. 

4- 
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he  reoofvered  indeed  from  die  immediate  disease, 
bat  the  debility  cMxasioned  by  the  remedy  was 
too  great  for  his  constitatioii  to  OTercome,  and  he 
gradoally  sank  nnder  its  effects.  On  the  31st  of 
October,  iSa^  he  expired.  On  his  death-bed, 
and  with  a  near  view  of  eternity  before  him,  which 
was  brightened  by  the  firm  hope  of  its  being 
passed  in  the  presence  of  his  reconciled  Maker, 
he  confided  to  the  writo*  of  the  following  pages 
the  task  of  closing  these  Recollections,  and  im- 
parted to  him  his  feelings  and  opinions  upon 
the  matter  which  should  compose  this  condnding 
chapter. 

While  executing  this  sacred  commission,  I  io- 
treat  the  reader  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
same  person  who  writes ;  and  not  only  that  the 
writer  is  difierent,  but  to  call  to  mind  that  it  is  a 
son  who  takes  up  the  mantle  which  a  father  has 
cast  down  in  leaving  this  world.  Whoever  has 
perused  the  foregoing  pages,  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  author  has  borne  a  part  in  the  circumstances 
which  are  related  of  so  honourable  a  nature,  that 
a  son  may  be  well  authorised  to  speak  in  other 
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terms  than  those  which  the  person  himself  might 
use.  And  if,  in  any  thing  I  may  say,  it  should  be 
thought  that  I  have  overstepped  the  reasonable 
licence  which  may  be  granted  to  the  feelings  of 
so  near  and  dear  a  connexion,  I  trust  that  what- 
ever maybe  counted  as  excess,  will  be  pardoned 
in  consideration  of  the  fresh  and  powerful  im- 
pulse which  cannot  but  be  given  by  the  sense  of 
so  recent  an  event. 

The  character  of  Lord  Byron,  as  it  stands  de- 
picted in  the  preceding  pages,  will  appear  in  a 
different  light  from  that  in  which  the  public  have 
recently  been  led  to  regard  it.  Piquant  anecdotes, 
and  scandalous  chronicles,  may  serve  to  amuse 
for  a  time  the  unthinking ;  but  their  real  tendency 
is  to  pander  to  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature, 
by  dragging  into  light  the  corruptions  which  dis- 
grace humanity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  form  an 
estimate  of  what  Lord  Byron  might  have  been, 

by  attending  to  the  causes  which  made  him  what 

« 

he  was. 

To  reason  from  hearsay,  and  form  opinions 
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upon  the  nnauthendcated  annals  of  common  con- 
versation, can  never  bring  us  to  truth,  nor  give  to 
our  judgments  sufficient  certainty  for  practical 
purposes.  It  vrill  therefore  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  estimate  Lord  Byron's  original  character  from 
the  events  commonly  related  of  his  early  life ;  nor 
to  take  into  consideration  the  defects  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  misfortunes  of  his  boyhood.  We 
have  no  authorized  data  upon  which  to  conduct 
such  an  inquiry.  But  the  pages  of  this  book  do 
contain  authojrized  data.  They  contain  opinions, 
and  feelings,  and  facts,  established  by  his  own 
hand,  although  circumstances  withhold  from  the 
Biitish  public  the  original  records.  These  data 
will  show  us  what  he  was,  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  public  development  of 
his  poetical  powers  had  thrown  him  into  a  vortex 
which  decided  his  character,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  previously. 

There  might  have  been  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing  so  reasonable  a  ground-work  upon  which  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  he  had  continued  to  be 
in  his  subsequent  progress  through  life ;  and  the 
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fairest  inference  would  have  been  that  which  his 
own  later  productions  afford,  had  not  a  work 
been  published  purporting  to  be  the  record  of 
Conversations  held  with  Lord  Byron  at  Pisa^  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822.  This  book  appeared  on  the 
very  day  on  which  my  father's  remains  were  con- 
signed to  the  grave,  and  I  cannot  be  too  thankful 
that  he  was  spared  the  pain  which  he  would  have 
felt  in  reading  it. 

The  perusal  of  this  book  rewards  the  reader, 
as  he  was  rewarded  who  opened  Pandora's  box. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  an  unvaried  train  of  misera- 
ble reflections ;  but  there  is  one  consolation  at 
the  end.  As  by  a  mathematical  axiom  the  lesser 
is  contained  in  the  greater,  so  the  comparatively 
smaller  crime  of  falsehood  is  necessarily  within 
the  capability  of  one  so  deprived  as  Lord  Byron 
appears  in  this  book;  and  by  the  same  argument, 
the  man  whose  mind  could  be  in  such  a  state  as 
to  suppose  that  he  was  doing  « the  world »  and 
«  the  memory  of  Lord  B^on»  a  service,  by  thus 
laying  bare  the  degradation  to  which  a  master- 
mind was  reduced,   must  surely  be  unable  to 
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restrain  the  tendency  to  exagg;eratioD  which 
would  heighten  the  incredibility  of  what  is 
already  beyond  belief.  This  opinion  concerning 
the  reporter  of  Lord  Byron's  conversations  is  in 
some  degree  confirmed,  by  the  simplicity  which 
he  displays  in  stating^  that  when  Lord  Byron  was 
applied  to  for  some  authentic  particulars  of  his 
life,  his  lordship  asked  the  reporter  himself, 
(( Why  lie  did  not  write  some,  as  he  believed  that 
he  knew  more  of  him  than  any  one  else  ?n  This  was 
after  three  or  four  months'  acquaintance ! ' 

*  There  are  several  things  mentioned  in  this  book  of 
Conversations  which  prove,  to  say  the  least,  that  Lorti 
Byron's  memory  was  not  correct,  if  what  is  reported  of  him 
he  true.  On  one  occasion'his  Lordship  is  stated  to  have 
said  that  his  mother's  death  was  one  of  the  reasons  of 
his  return  from  Turkey,  and  this  is  repeated  mere  stronglj 
iu  another  place.  His  mother's  death  did  not  take  place 
until  several  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  it  when  it  happened. 
Loid  Byron  is  also  stated  V>  have  said,  that  after  an  ab- 
sence of  thrt€  years,  he  returned  to  London,  and  that  the 
second  canto  of  Ghilde  Harold  was  just  thenpohlished 
The  fiict  is,  that  he  was  absent  two  years,  to  a  day,  which 
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In  my  own  case,  after  readings  the  book  to 
which  I  allude,  this  solitary  consolation  on  ac- 
count of  Lord  Byron  was  accompanied  by  a  feel- 
ing of  great  satisfaction  on  account  of  ray  father ; 
for,  if  its  contents  be  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth,  Lord  Byron  afforded  the  highest 
testimony  of  his  respect  for  my  father's  character, 
which  in  his  unhappy  situation  he  could  possibly 
give.  In  such  company,  and  conversing  upon 
such  subjects,  he  forbore  to  mention  his  name, 
although  referring  to  matters  upon  which,  the 
reader  will  have  seen,  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  have  spoken  of  him.  I  am  willing  to  attribute 
this  silence  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  Lord 
Byron's  mind,  my  father's  name  must  have  been 
connected  with  the  remembrance  of  all  he  had 
done,  and  said,  and  written,  to  turn  him  into  the 
belter  path ;  and  his  Lordship  could  not  have 
borne  to  recal  that  train  of  thought,  after  he  had 


he  remarked  himself  in  a  very  strong  manner,  returning  in 
July,  i8i  I,  and  that  the  first  and  second  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  were  published  together  eight  months  after,  iii 
March,  1 8 1 2,  in  the  manner  related  in  this  work. 


r 
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decidedly  chosen  the  worse.  That  my  father's 
earnest  exertions  had  been  appUed  to  this  end, 
will  Sf^fficiently  appear  from  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  work ;  and,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  pardoned 
for  inserting  here  the  body  of  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Byron  at  a  much  later  period,  to 
prove  that  he  still  retained  that  object  in  view. 
The  letter  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter, 
when,  stating  that  he  informed  Lord  Byron  of 
his  intention  to  leave  a  posthumous  account  of  * 
him,  he  extracted  a  short  passage  from  it.  The 
whole  letter,  which  might  not  so  well  have  been 
made  public  by  the  writer  himself,  cannot  be 
considered  as  improperly  published  by  his  son. 

It  was  dated  the  loth  of  November  18 19,  and 
after  some  introductory  remarks  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron,  it 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

tt  I  am  almost  out  of  life,  and  I  shall  speak  to 
you  with  the  freedom  of  a  spirit  already  arrived 
beyond  the  grave:  what  I  now  write  you  may 
suppose  addressed  to  you  in  a  dream,  or  by  my 
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g^host,  which  I  believe  will  be  greatly  inclined  to 
haunt  you,  and  render  you  even  supernatural 
service. 

« I  take  it  for  gjranted,  my  Lord,  that  when 
you  excluded  me  from  your  friendship,  you  also 
banished  me  from  your  thoughts,  and  forgot  the 
occurrences  of  our  intimacy.  I  will,  therefore, 
bring  one  circumstance  to  your  recollection,  as  it 
is  introductory  to  the  subject  of  this  letter.  One 
day  when  I  called  upon  you  at  your  apartments 
in  the  Albany,  you  took  up  a  book  in  which  you 
had  been  writing,  and  having  read  a  few  short 
passages,  you  said  that  you  intended  to  fill  it 
with  the  characters  of  those  then  around  you,  and 
with  present  anecdotes,  to  be  published  in  the 
succeeding  century,  and  not  before ;  and  you 
enjoyed,  by  anticipation,  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations  of 
those  to  whom  you  should  give  niches  in  your 
posthumous  volume.  I  have  often  thought  of 
this  fancy  of  yours,  and  imagined  the  wits,  the 
belles,  and  the  beaux,  the  dupes  of  our  sex^  and 
the  artful  and  frail  ones  of  the  other,  figuring  at 

VOL.    III.  5 
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the  begBmin^  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the 
costume  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineleenth.  I 
remember  well  that,  after  one  or  two  ^ght 
sketches,  yon  concluded  with,  ^This  morning  Mr 
Dallas  was  here,  etc.  etc.'  You  went  on  no  £Eirther, 
but  the  smile  with  which  you  shut  your  book 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  colours  you  had 
used  for  my  portrait  were  not  of  a  dismal  hoe, 
and  I  was  inclined  enough  at  the  time  to  digest 
the  flattery,  as  I  was  conscious  that  I  deserved 
your  kindness,  and  belieyed  that  you  felt  so  too. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  whether  the  words 
were  a  mere  Battering  impromptu  or  not,  what- 
ever character  you  may  have  doomed  me  to  figure 
in,  a  hundred  years  hence,  you  certainly  have  not 
rlone  me  justice  in  this  age :  it  will  not,  there- 
fore, appear  extraordinary  if  I  should  not  have 
depended  altogether  for  my  character  on  the  smile 
with  which  you  put  your  volume  down. 

u  Lest  you  should  suspect  some  incoi^istency 
in  this,  and  that  although  I  began  by  a^uring 
you  that  I  did  not  mean  to  complain,  my  letter 
has  been  imagined  for  no  other  purpose ;  I  will 
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pause  here,  to  declare  to  you  solemnly  that 
the  afFection  I  have  felt  for  you,  that  the  affec- 
tion I  do  feel  for  yoii,  is  the  motive  hy  which 
I  am  at  present  actuated;  and  that  but  for  the 
desire  I  feel  to  be  of  some  service  to  you,,  you 
never  would  have  heard  from  me  ag;ain  while  I 
remained  in  this  life.  Were  not  this  the  case, 
this  letter  would  deserve  to  be  considered  as  an 
impertinence,  and  I  would  scorn  to  write  it.  I 
would  give  the  world  to  retrieve  you;  to  place 
you  again  upon  that  summit  which  you  reached, 
I  may  say  on  which  you  alighted,  in  the  spring  of 
1 8 12.  It  may  be  a  more  arduous  attempt,  but  I 
see  no  impossibility;  nay,  to  place  you  much 
higher  than  ever.  You  are  yet  but  little  beyond 
the  dawn  of  life ;  it  is  downright  affectation — it 
is,  I  was  going  to  say,  folly,  to  talk  of  grey  hairs 
and  age  at  twenty-nine.  This  is  free  language, 
my  Lord,  but  not  more  than  you  formerly  allow- 
ed me,  and  my  increased  age  and  nearer  view  of 
eternity  confirm  the  privilege.  As  a  Poet  you  have 
indeed  wonderfully  filled  up  the  years  you  have 
attained — as  a  man  you  are  in  your  infancy.  Like 
a  child  you  fall  and  dirt  yourself,  and  your  last 
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fall  has  soiled  you  more  than  all  the  rest.  I 
would  to  heaven  you  had  not  written  your  last 
unaccountahle  work,*  and  which,  did  it  not  here 
and  there  hear  internal  incontestihle  evidence,  I 
would  suffer  no  man  to  call  yours.  Forgive  my 
warmth — I  would  rather  consider  you  as  a  child 
slipping  into  mire,  that  may  be  washed  away, 
than  as  a  man 

Stept  ID  so  far,  that  should  he  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Your  absence,  and  the  distance  of  your  abode, 
leave  your  name  at  the  mercy  of  every  tatler  and 
scribbler,  who,  even  without  being  personal  ene- 
mies, attack  character  for  the .  mere  pleasure  of 
defamation,  or  for  gain  j  and  the  life  you  are  said 
to  lead,  and  I  grieve  to  say  the  work  you  have 
])ublished,  leave  you  no  defenders.  However 
you  may  stand  with  the  world,  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  at  your  age  you  may  shake  off  all  that 
clogs  you  in  the  career  for  which  you  were  born. 
The  very  determination  to  resume  it  would  be  an 

*  The  first  Cantos  of  Don  Juan. 
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irresistible  claim  to  new  attention  from  the  world ; 
and  unshaken  perseverance  would  effect  all  that 
you  could  wish.  Imagination  has  had  an  ample 
range.  No  genius  ever  attained  its  meed  so 
rapidly,  or  more  completely;  but  manhood  is 
the  period  for'  reality  and  action.  Will  you  be 
content  to  throw  it  away  for  Italian  skies  and  the  , 
reputation  of  eccentricity?  May  God  grant  me 
power  to  stir  up  in  your  mind  the  resolution  of 
living  the  next  twenty  years  in  England,  engaged 
in  those  pursuits  to  which  Providence  seems  more 
directly  to  call  every  man. who  by  birth  is  en- 
titled to  take  a  share  in  the  legislation  of  his 
country.  But  what  do  I  say?  I  believe  that  I 
ought  first  to  wish  you  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
the  subjects  on  which  legislation  turns.  Much 
has  been  argued  in  favour  of  adopting  and  adher- 
ing to  a  party — I  have  never  been  convinced  of 
this — but  I  am  digressing.  At  all  events,  I  be- 
seech you  to  think  of  reinstating  yourself  in  your" 
own  country.  Preparatory  to  this,  an  idea  has 
come  into  my  mind,  which  it  is  time  for  me  to 
state  to  you ;  to  do  which  I  must  return  to  the 
seemingly   querulous  style  from  which  I  have 
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di^essed.     Weil  then,  nay  Lord,  I  did  some  time 
ago  think  of  your  treatment  of  me  with  pain ;  and 
reflection,    without   lessening^   my    attachment, 
showed  me  tiiat  you  had  acted'  towards  me  very 
ungenerously,  and,  indeed,  very  unjustly — ^yott 
ought  to  have  made  more  of  me.     I  say  this  the 
more  freely  now,  because  I  have  lived  till  it  is  be- 
come indifferent  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I  benefited 
not  inconsiderably  by  some  of  your  works;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  money  td  satisfy  or 
repay  me.    I  felt  the  pecuniary  benefit  as  I  ought, 
and  was  not  slow  in  acknowledging  it  as  I  ought. 
The  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  paid  by  the 
purchaser  of  Chi Ide  Harold  for  the  copyright  was, 
in  my  mind,   nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
honour  that  was  due  to  me  for  discerning  the 
genius  that  lay  buried  in  the  Pilgrimage,  and  for 
exciting  you  to  the  publication  of  it,  in  spite  of 
the  damp  which  had  been  thrown  upon  it  in  the 
course  of  its  composition,  and  in  spite  of  your 
own    reluctance    and  almost  determination  to 
suppress  it ;    nothing  in  comparison  with   the 
kindness  that  was  due  to  me  for  the  part  I  took 
in  keeping  back  your  Hints  from  Horace^  and  the 
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new  edition  of  the  Satire^  till  the  moment  I  im- 
pressed conviction  on  ypur  mind  that  your  fame 
and  the  choice  of  your  future  career  ia  life  de- 
pended upon  the  suppression  of  these,  and  on 
the  publication  of  Chiitk  Harold*  I  made  an 
efibrt  to  render  you  sensible  that  I  was  not  dead 
to  that  better  claim.^  but  it  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
though  you  continued  your  personal  kindness 
whenever  we  met,  you  raised  in  my  mind  a 
jealousy  which  I  was  perhaps  too  proud,  if  not 
too  mean-spirited,  to  betray.  The  result  of  the 
feeling,  however,  was,  that  I  borrowed  from  you 
the  hint  of  a  posthumous  volume,  for  after  awhile 
I  did  not  much  care  for  the  present,  and  I  have 
indulged  meditations  on  you  and  on  myself  for 
the  amusement  and  judgment  of  foture  genera- 
tions, but  with  this  advantage  over  you,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  I  shall  participate  in  whatever 
effect  they  produce^  and  without  this  coinyictioi» 
I  cainnot  conceive  how  the  slightest  value  can  be 
attached  to  posthumous  fame.  This  is  a  topic  o» 
which  I  feel  an  inclination  to  dwell,  but  I  will 
conquer  the  impulse,  for  my  letter  ia  already  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  limits  I  pressed.    My  Lord, 
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my  posthumous  volume  is  made  up — I  look  iuto 
it  occasionally  with  much  pleasure^  and  I  enjoy 
the  thoug;ht  of  hein^j,  when  it  is  opened,  in  the 
year  1900^  in  company  with  your  spirit,  and  of 
finding  you  pleased,  even  in  the  high  sphere  you 
may,  if  you  will,  then  occupy,  which  it  is  possible 
you  would  not  be,  were  you  to  see  it  now  opened 
to  the  public  in  your  present  sphere.     I  do  not 
know,  my  Lord,  whether  you  are  able  to  say  as 
much  for  your  book,  for  if  you  do  live  hereafter, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  you  will, 
I  suspect  that  you  will  have  company  about  you 
at  the  opening  of  it,  which  may  rather  afford  oc- 
casion of  remorse  than  of  pleasure,  however  gra- 
cious and  forgiving  you  may  find  immortal  spirits. 
Of  you  I  have  written  precisely  as  I  think,  and  as 
I  have  found  you;  and  though  I  have  inserted 
some  things  which  I  would  not  give  to  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  whole,  as  it  stands,  is  a  just 
portrait  of  you  during  the  time  I  knew  you ;  for  I 
drop  the  pencil  where  you  dropped  the  curtain 
between  us,  and  the  picture  is  to  me  an  engaging 
one.     I  contemplate  it  together  with  some  parts 
of  your  works,  and  I  cannot  help  breaking  forth 
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into  the  exclamation  of  ^And  is  this  man  to  be 
lost !'  You,  perhaps,  echo,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure, 
'  Lost !' — Yes,  lost. — Nay,  unclench  your  hand — 
remember  it  is  my  g;host  that  is  addressing  you ; 
not  the  being  of  flesh  and  blood  whom  you  may 
dash  from  you  at  your  will,  as  you  have  done. 
The  man  whose  place  is  in  the  highest  council  of 
the  first  nation  in  the  world,  who  possesses  powers 
to  delight  and  to  serve  his  country,  if  he  dissipates 
years  between  an  Italian  country-house  and 
opera-box,  and  murders  his  genius  in  attempts  to 
rival  a  Rochester  or  a  Cleland, — for  I  will  not,  to 
flatter  you,  say  a  Boccacio  or  a  La  Fontaine,  who 
wrote  at  periods  when,  and  in  countries  where, 
indecency  was  wit — that  man  is  lost.  Gracious 
Heaven !  on  what  lofty  ground  you  stood  in  the 
month  of  March,  1812!  The  world  was  before 
you,  not  as  it  was  to  Adam,  driven  in  tears  from 
Paradise  to  seek  a  place  of  rest,  but  presenting  an 
elysium,  to  every  part  of  which  its  crowded  and 
various  inhabitants  vied  in  their  welcome  of  you. 
'  Crowds  of  eminent  persons,' says  my  posthumous 
volume,  'courted  an  introduction,  and  some 
volunteered  their  cards.     This  was  the  trying 
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moment  of  virtue,  and  no  wonder  if  that  were 
shaken,  for  nevier  was  there  so  sadden  a  transition 
from  neglect  to  coartship.  Glory  darted  thidt 
upon  him  from  all  sides ;  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  his  admirable  daughter,  tathe  bookseller  and 

his  shopman;  from  Walter  Scott  to ;  from 

Jeffrey  to  the  nameless  critics  of  the  Satirist  and 
Scourge;  he  was  the  wonder  of  wits,  and  the  show 
of  fashion.'  I  will  not  pursue  the  reverse ;  but  I 
must  repeat,  ^And  is  this  man  to  be  lostT  My 
head  is  fiill  of  you,  and  whether  you  allow  me  the 
merit  or  not,  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  was  chiefly 
instrumental,  by  my  conduct,  in  i8ia,  in  saving 
you  from  perpetuating  the  enmity  of  the  world, 
or  rather  in  forcing  you,  against  your  will,  into 
its  admiration  and  love;  and  that  I  once  after- 
wards considerably  retarded  your  rapid  retro- 
grade motion  from  the  envied  station  which 
genius  merits,  but  which  even  genius  cannot 
preserve  without  prudence.  These  recollections 
have  actuated  me,  it  may  be  imprudently,  to 
write  you  this  letter,  to  endeavour  to  impel  you 
to  reflect  seriously  upon  what  you  ought  to  be, 
and  to  beseech  you  to  take  steps  to  render  your 
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manhood  solidly  and  lastingly  glorious.  Will 
yoa  once  more  make  use  of  me  ?  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  is  an  insurmountable  bar  to  your  re- 
turn to  your  proper  station  in  life, — a  station 
w^hich,  let  me  be  bold  enoug;h  to  say,  you  have  no 
right  to  (piit.  All  that  I  have  heard  concerning 
you  is  but  viague  talk.  The  breach  with  Lady 
Byron  was  evidently  the  ground  of  your  leaving 
England ;  and  I  presume  the  causes  of  that  breach 
are  what  operate  upon  your  spirit  inTkeeping  you 
abroad.  In  recollecting  my  principles,  you  will 
naturally  imagine  that  the  first  thing  that  would 
occur  to  my  mind  in  preparing  the  way  for  your 
return,  is  an  endeavour  to  close  that  breach — but 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  to  judge 
of  the  force  of  her  opposition.  At  any  rate,  I 
would  make  the  blame  rest  at  her  door,  if  recon- 
ciliation is  not  obtainable ;  I  would  be  morally 
right;  and  this  it  is  in  your  power  to  be,  on 
whichever  side  the  wrong  at  first  lay,  by  a  manly 
severity  to  yourself,  and  by  declaring  your  reso- 
ition  to  forgive,  and  to  banish  from  your  thought 
for  ever  all  that  could  interrupt  a  cordial  recon- 
ciliation.    This  step,  should  it  not  produce  a  de- 
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sirable  effect  on  the  mind  of  Lady  Byron,  -would 
infallibly  lead  to  the  esteem  of  the  world.  Is  it 
too  much  for  me  to  hope  that  I  might,  by  a  letter 
to  her,  and  by  a  public  account  of  you,  and  ot 
your  intended  pursuits  in  England,  make  such  a 
general  impression,  as  once  more  to  fix  the  eyes 
of  your  country  upon  you  with  sentiments  of  new 
admiration  and  regard,  and  usher  you  again  to  a 
glory  of  a  nature  superior  to  all  you  ever  enjoyed. 
It  has,  I  own,  again  and  again  come  into  my 
mind,  to  model  my  intended  posthumous  work 
for  present  publication,  so  as  to  have  that  effect ; 
could  I  but  prevail  upon  you  to  follow  it  up  by  a 
return  to  England,  with  a  resolution  to  lead  a 
philosophical  life,  and  to  turn  the  great  powers 
of  your  mind  to  pursuits  worthy  of  tbem  ;  and, 
among  those,  to  a  candid  search  after  that  religious 
Truth  which  often,  as  imagination  sobers,  be- 
comes more  obvious  to  the  ordinary  vision  or 
Reason.  Once  more,  my  dear  Lord  Byron,  ibr- 
give,  or,  rather,  let  me  say,  reward,  my  YFarmtk 
by  listening  again  to  the  affection  which  prompt^ 
me  to  express  my  desire  of  serving  you.  I  du 
not  expect  the  glory  of  making  a  religious  conver: 
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of  you.  1  have  still  a  hope  that  you  will  yourself 
have  that  glory,  if  your  life  he  spared  to  the  usual 
length — but  my  present  anxiety  is  to  see  you  re- 
stored to  your  station  in  this  world,  after  trials 
that  should  induce  you  to  look  seriously  into 
futurity.)) 

Such  was  the  affectionate  interest  with  which 
the  author  of  this  letter  continued  to  regard 
Lord  Byron!  But  it  was  too  late;  he  had  hard- 
ened his  heart,  and  hlunted  his  perception  of 
the  real  value  of  such  a  friend.  This  was  the  last 
communication  that  ever  took  place  between 
them,  although  an  accidental  circumstance  af- 
forded the  assurance  that  this  letter  had  reached 
its  destination. 

To  return  to  the  original  character  of  Lord 
Byron.  "Whoever  has  read  these  pages  atten- 
tively, cannot  fail  to  have  perceived,  that  in  his 
Lordship's  early  character  there  were  the  seeds 
of  all  the  evil  which  has  blossomed  and  borne 
firuit  with  such  luxuriance  in  his  later  years.  Nor 
will  it  be  attempted  here,  to  show  that  in  any 
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part  of  his  life  he  was  without  those  seeds  4  bat  I 
think  that  a  candid  observer  will  also  be  readv 
to  acknowledge,  after  reading  this  work,  that 
there  was  an  opposing  principle  of  good  acting 
in  his  mind,  with  a  strength  which  produced 
opinions  that  were  afterwards  entirely  altered. 
The  coterie  into  which  he  unfortunately  fell  at 
Cambridge  familiarized  him  with  all  the  sceptical 
arguments  of  human  pride.     And  his  acquaint- 
ance with  an  unhappy  atheist — ^who  was  sudden- 
ly summoned  before  his  outraged  Maker,  while 
bathing  in  the  streams  of  the  Gam,  was  rendered 
a  severe  trial,  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  talent  which 
he  possessed,  and  which  imparted  a  false  splen- 
dour to  the  principles  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  avow.     Yet,  when  Lord  Byron  speaks  of  this 
man,  as  being  an  atheist,  he  considers  it  offen- 
sive;— ^when  he  remarks  on   the  work  of  Mr 
Townsend,  who  had  attempted  in  the  sketch  of 
an  intended  poem  to  give  an   idea  of  the  last 
judgment,  he  considered  his  idea  as  too  daring; 
— ^in  opening  his  heart  to  his  mother  he  shows 
th^t  he  believed  that  God  kneufy  and  did  all  things 
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for  the  best; — after  having  seen  mankind  in  many 
nations  and  charac^cs,  he  unrestrainedly  conveys 
his  opinion,  that  ha  man  nature  is  every  inhere  cor- 
rupt and  despiicable.  These  points  are  the  more 
valuable,  because  they  flowed  naturally  and  unde- 
signedly from  the  heart;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
his  sceptical  opinions  were  expressed  only  when 
the  subject  was  before  him,  and  as  it  were  by 
way  of  apology. 

When,  in  this  period  of  his  life,  there  is  any 
thing  like  argument  upon  this  subject  advanced 
by  him  in  his  correspondence,  it  is  miserably 
weak  and  conliised.  The  death  of  his  atheistical 
friend  bewildered  him:  he  thought  there  was  the 
stamp  of  immortality  in  all  ibis  person  said  and 
did — ^that  he  seemed  a  man  created  to  display 
what  the  Creator  could  make-^and  yet,  such  as 
he  was,  he  had  been  igathered  into  corruption, 
before  the  maturity  of  a  mind  that  might  have 
been  the  pride  of  posterity.  And  this  bewildered 
him!  If  his  opinion  of  his  friend  were  a  just 
one,  ought  not  this  reasoning  rather  to  have  pro- 
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duced  the  conviction,  that  a  sucli  a  mind  could 
not  be  gathered  into  the  corruption  ifvhich  await- 
ed the  perishable  body?  Accordingly,  Lord 
Byron's  inference  did  not  lead  hini  to  produce 
this  death  as  a  support  to  the  doctrine  of  anni- 
hilation; but  his  mind  being  tinctured  previously 
with  that  doctrine,  he  confesses  that  it  bewil- 
dered him. 

When  about  to  publish  Childe  HaroUts Pilgrinh 
agCy  containing  sceptical  opinions,  the  decided 
expression  of  which  he  was  then  induced  to  with- 
draw, he  wrote  a  note  to  accompany  them,  which 
has  been  inserted  in  this  work.  Its  main  object 
is  to  declare,  that  his  was  not  sneering^,  but  de- 
sponding scepticism — and  he  grounds  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  most  unlogical  deduction  that 
could  be  formed:  that,  because  he  had  found 
many  people  abuse  and  disgrace  the  religion  they 
professed,  that  therefore  religion  was  not  true. 
This  is  like  saying,  that  because  a  gamester  squan- 
ders his  guineas  for  his  own  destruction,  they  are 
therefore  not  gold,  nor  applicable  for  good  pur* 
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posea.     W^ak  as  tliis  was^  he  called  it  an  apology 
for  bis  scepticism. 

It  cannot  be  saM  that,  up  to  this  period,  Lord 
Byron  was  decidedly  an  unbeliever;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  there  was  a 
capsdiility  in  his  mind  for  the  reception  <^  Divine 
Truth, — that  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  to  the 
light,  which  therefore  forced  its  way  in  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  maintain  som>e  contest  with  the 
darkness  of  intellectual  pride;  and  this  opinion 
is  strengthened,  by  observmg  the  effects  of  that 
lingermg  light,  in  the  colouring  which  it  gave  to 
vice  and  virtue  in  his  mind.  His  conduct  had 
been  immoral  and  dissipated ;  but  he  knew  it  to  be 
such,  and  acknowledged  it  in  its  true  colours.  He 
regretted  the  indulgence  of  his  passions  as  pro- 
ducing criminal  acts^  and  bringing  him  under 
their  government.  He  expressed  these  feelings ; 
— lie  did  more^  he  strove  against  "them.  He  scru- 
pled not  publicly  to  deelare  bia  detestation  of 
the  immorality  which  renders  the  pa^es  of 
Mr    Moore    inadmissible  into    decent   society; 

5. 
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idol  ever  received  more  abject  or  degrading  wgfp- 
ship  from  a  bigotted  rotary. 

The  circamstances  which  have  been  detailed 
in  this  work  respecting  the  publication  of  Chikk 
Haroldy  prove  sufficiently  how  decided  and  how 
lamentable  a  turn  they  gave  to  a  character  which, 
though  wavering  and  inconsistent  ibr  want  of  the 
guide  I  have  referred  to,  had  not  yet  passed  all 
the  avenues  which  might  take  him  from  the 
broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  into  the 
narrow  path  of  life.  But  Lord  Byron*s  unresist- 
ing surrender  to  the  first  temptation  of  intrigue, 
from  which  all  its  accompanying  horrors  could 
not  affright  him,  seems  to  have  banished  for  ever 
from  his  heart  the  Divine  influence,  which  could 
alone  defend  him  against  the  strength  of  his  pas- 
sions and  the  weakness  of  his  nature  to  resist 
them ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  find  the  very 
great  rapidity  with  which  he  was  involved  in  alt 
the  trammels  of  feshtonable  vice. 

With  proportionable  celerity  his  opinions  of 
moral  conduct  were  changed  j  his  power  of  esli- 
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mating  virtne  at  any  thing  like  its  true  value 
ceased;  and  his  mind  became  spiritnaHy  darkened 
to  a  disgree  as  great  perhaps  as  has  ever  been  known 
to  take  place  from  the  results  of  one  step.  Wit- 
ness the  course  of  his  life  at  this  time,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Conversations  lately  published,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.  Witness  the  fact  of 
his  being  capable  of  detailing  such  a  course  of 
life  in  familiar  conversation  to  one  almost  a 
stranger. 

What  must  have  been  the  change  in  that  man 
who  could  at  one  time  Mrrite  these  lines, — 

Grieved  toHcondemn,  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust ; 

Pure  is  the  flame  that  o*er  her  altar  burns, 

From  (px>s8er  incense  with  disgust  she  turns ; 

Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o*er. 

She  bids  thee  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more — 

and  at  another  become  the  author  of  Don  Juan, 
where  grosser,  more  licentious,  more  degrading 
imager  are  produced,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
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pected  to  have  found  their  way  into   any  mind 
desirous  merely  of  preserving  a  decent  character 
in  society; — than  could  have  been  looked  lor  firom 
any  tongue  not  habituated  to  the  conversation  of 
the  most  abandoned  of  the  lowest  order  of  so- 
ciety?    What  must  have  been  the  chang^e  in  him 
who,  from  animadverting  severely  upon  the  licen- 
tiousness of  a  village  intrigue,  could  glory  in  the 
complication  of  crimes  which  give  zest  to  fa- 
shionable adultery;  and  even  in  the  excess  of  bis 
glorying  could  forego  his  title  to  be  called  a  man 
of  honour  or  a  gentleman^  for  which  the  merest 
coxcomb  of  the  world  will  commonly  resCraio 
liimself  within  some  bounds  after  he  has  over- 
stepped the  narrower  limits  of  religious  restraint? 
Vov  who  can  venture  to  call  Lord  Byron  either 
one  or  the  other  after  reading  the  unrestrained 
disclosures  he  is  said,  in  his  published  Conversa- 
tions, to  have  made,  a  without  any  injunctions  to 
secrecy ?w     "Who  could  have  imagined  that  the 
same  man  who  had  observed  upon  the  offensive- 
ness  of  the  expression   of  another's  irreligious 
principles,  shoulfi  ever  be  capable  of  offending 
.the  world  with  such  awfully  fearless  impiety  as  is 
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contained  in  the  latter  Cantos  of  Don  Juan^  and 
boldly  advanced  in  Cain?  "Who  can  read,  in  his 
own  hand-writing;,  the  opinion  that  a  sublime  and 
well  intentioned  anticipation  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment is  too  daring;,  and  puts  him  in  mind  of  the 
line — 

«  And  fools  rush  in  where  aD(];e]s  fear  to  tread, » 

and  conceive  that  the  same  hand  wrote  his  Vision 
of  Judgment? 

Yet  such  a  change  did  take  place,  as  any  one 
may  be  convinced  of,  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  re.ad  the  present  work,  and  the  Conversations 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  compare  them  toge- 
ther. For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  few  pages 
in  the  latter  publication  which  refer  to  Lord 
Byron's  religious  opinions,  state  only  his  old  weak 
reasoning,  founded  upon  the  disunion  of  profess- 
ing christians;  some  faint,  and,  I  may  say,  childish 
wishes ;  and  a  disowning  of  the  principles  of  Mr 
Shelley's  school.  So  also  that  solitary  reference 
to  a  preparation  for  death,  when  death  stood 
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» 

visibly  by  his  bed-side  ready  to   receive  him, 
which  is  related  by  his  servant,'  and  apon  which 
I  have  known  a  charitable  hope  to  be  hung^ 
amounts  to  jtist  as  much— an  assertion.     It  can 
only  be  the  most  puerile  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  religion,  which  can  receive  assertion  for  proof 
in  such  a  matter.     The  very  esst^nce  of  real  reli- 
gion is  to  let  itself  be  seen  in  the  life,  vehen  it  is 
really  sown  in  the  heart ;  and  a  man  who  appeals 
to  his  assertions  to  establish  his  religious  charac- 
ter, may  be  his  own  dupe,  but  can  never  dupe 
any  but  such  as  are  like  him — just  as  the  lunatic  in 
Bedlam  may  call  himself  a  king,  and  believe  it; 
but  it  is  only  those  who  are  as  mad  as  himself 
who  will  think  themselves  his  subjects.     There  is 
no  possibility  of  hermetically  sealing  up  religion 
in  the  heart;  if  it  be  there,  it  cannot  be  confined, 
— it  must  extend  its  influence  over  the  principle 
of  thought,  of  word,  and  of  action. 

When  we  see  wonderful  and  rapid  changes 

'  Lord  Byron  is  stated  to  have  said  to  his  servant,  •! 
am  not  afraid  of  dying — ^I  am  more  fit  to  die  than  people 
think,  w 
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tdke  place  in  the  physical  world,  we  naturally 
seek  for  the  cause ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  useful 
to  trace  the  cause  of  so  visible  a  change  in  tlie 
moral  world,  as  that  which  appears  upon  the 
comparison  I  have  pointed  out.  It  will  not,  T 
think,  be  too  iBuch  to  say,  that  it  took  place  im- 
mediately that  the  resistance  ag^ainst  evil  ceased 
in  Lord  Byron's  mind.  Temptation  certainly 
came  upon  him  in  an  ovei^wering  manner;  and 
the  very  first  temptation  was  perhaps  the  worst ; 
yet  he  yielded  to  it  almost  immediately.  I  refer 
to  the  circumstance  recorded  in  these  pages, 
which  took  place  little  more  than  a  week  after 
the  first  appearance  of  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage, when  he  received  an  extraordinary 
anonymous  letter,  which  led  immediately  to  the 
most  disgracefiil  liaison  of  which  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  boast.  There  was  something  so  dis- 
gusting in  the  forwardness  of  the  person  who 
wrote,  as  well  as  deterring  in  the  enormity  of  the 
criminal  excesses  of  which  this  letter  was  the 
beginning,  that  he  should  have  beeih  roused 
against  such  a  temptation  at  the  first  glance.  But 
the  sudden  gust  of  public  applause  had  just  blown 

VOL.  III.  fi 
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upon  him,  and  having  raised  him  in  its  wkirl- 

^'ind  above  the  earth,  he  had  already  began  to 

deify  himself  in  his  own  ima^nation ;  and  this 

incense  came  to  him  as  the  first  oflBered  upon  bis 

altar.     He  was  intoxicated  with  its  fumes ;  and. 

closing;  his  mind  against  the  light  that  had  so 

long  crept  in  at  crevices,  and  endeavoured  to 

shine  through  every  transparent  part,  he  called 

the  darkness  light,  and  the  bitter  sweet,  and  said 

«Peace,  when  there  was  no  peace,  n 

As  long  as  Lord  Byron  continued  to  resist  bis 
temptations  to  evil,  and  to  refrain  from  exposing 
publicly  his  tendency  to  infidelity,  so  long  be 
valued  the  friendship  of  the  author  of  the  fi>re- 
going  chapters,  who  failed  not  to  seize  every  op- 
portunity of  supporting  the  struggle  within  him, 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  good  might  ulti- 
mately be  successfiil.  The  contents  of  this  book 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  constancy 
of  that  fi:*iendship,  and  cannot  iail  of  bein|^  highly 
honourable  to  its  author,  as  well  as  of  reflecting 
credit  on  Lord  Byron,  who,  on  so  many  occasions, 
gave  way  to  its  influence.  But  it  is  a  strong  proof  of 
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the  short-sightedness  of  man's  judgment,  that  upon 
the  most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  this  in- 
fluence was  excited,  by  inducing  him  to  publish 
Ghilde  Harold  instead  of  the  Hints  from  Horace, 
though  the  best  intentions  guided  the  opinion,  it 
was  made  the  step  by  which  Lord  Byron  was  lost; 
and  he  who,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  had  justly 
prided  himself  upon  having  withheld  so  extraor- 
dinary a  mind  from  encumbering  its  future  efforts 
with  the  dead  weight  of  a  work  which  might  have 
altogether  prevented  its  subsequent  buoyancy, 
and  who  was  alive  to  the  glory  of  having  discern- 
ed the  neglected  merit  of  the  real  poem,  and  of 
having  spread  out  the  wings  which  took  such  an 
eagle  flight — ^having  lived  to  see  the  rebellious 
presumption  which  that  towering  flight  occa- 
sioned, and  to  anticipate  the  destruction  that 
must  follow  the  audacity,  died  deeply  regretting 
that  he  had,  even  though  unconsciously,  ever 
borne  such  a  part  in  producing  so  lamentable  a 
loss.  One  of  the  last  charges  which  he  gave  me 
upon  his  death-bed,  but  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
and  with  the  full  anticipation  of  his  end,  was, 
not  to  let  this  work  go  forth  into  the  world  with- 
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out  Stating  his  sincere  feeUng  of  sorrow  that  ever 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  forward 
Childe  HaroUts  Pilgrimage  to  the  public,  since  die 
publication  of  it  had  produced  sueh  disastrous 
effects  to  one  whom  he  had  loved  so  affectionately, 
and  from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much  good — ef. 
fects  which  the  literary  satisfaction  the  poem  may 
afford  to  all  the  men  of  taste  in  the  present  and 
future  generations,  can  never,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  compensate. 

In  obeying  this  solemn  charge  I  should  have 
concluded  these  remarks,  had  I  not  founds  in 
looking  over  the  manuscript  of  the  work  upon 
this  subject,  which  was  first  intended  to  have 
been  left  to  posterity  as  a  posthumous  ofiSering, 
and  which  was  written  about  the  year  1S19,  a 
passage  which  appears  to  me  to  form  a  fitter  con- 
clusion to  this  chapter,  and  which,  therefore,  I 
copy  from  the  author^s  writing : — 

«  I  have  suffered  Time  to  make  a  progress  un- 
friendly to  the  subject  to  which  J  had  attached  so 
great  an  interest.     Had  Providence  vouchsafed 


■ 
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me  the  happiness  of  recording  of  Lord  Byron, 
from  «iy  own  knowledge,  tlie  renovation  of  his 
mind  and  character,  which  was  the  (J>ject  6f  my 
last  letter  to  him,  my  delight  would  have  sup- 
plied me  with  energy  and  spirits  to  continue  my 
narrative,  aAd  my  observations.     Of  his  coui'se 
of  life  subsequent  I  will  not  write  upon  hearsay; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  grief, 
disappointment,  and  wonder,  at  the  direction 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  impulse  of  his  bril- 
liant success  as  a  Poet.     It  seemed  not  only  to 
confirm  him  in  his  infidelity,  but  to  set  him  loose 
from  social  ties,  and  render  him  indifferent  to 
every  other  praise  than  that,  of  poetical  genius. 
I  am  not  singular  in  the  cooling  of  his  friendship, 
if  it  be  not  derogatory  to  call  by  that  name  any 
transient  feeling  he  may  have  expressed ;  and  his 
intended    posthumous  volume    will^    probably, 
show  this,  if  he  has  not,  in  consequence  of  what 
I  said  to  him  in  my  last  letter,  altered  or  aban- 
doned it.     In  the  dedications  of  his  poems  there 
is  no  sincerity;  he  had  neither  respect  nor  regard 
for  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  and 
Lord  Holland,  Rogers,  Davies,  and  Hobhouse,  if 
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earthly  knowledge  become^  intuitive  on  retro- 
spection, will  see  on  what  grounds  I  say  this,  aod 
nod  the  recognition,  and  I  trust  forgiveness  of 
heavenly  spirits,  if  heavenly  their's  become,  to 
the  wondering  Poet  with  whose  works  their  names 
are  swimming  down  the. stream  of  Time.  He  and 
they  shall  have  my  nod  too  on  the  occasion,  if,  let 
me  humbly  add,  my  prayers  shall  have  availed 
me  beyond  the  grave. » 


APPENDIX. 


THE  REMAINDER 

OP 

MR  DALLAS'S  RECOLLEGllONS 

OF    THE 
NOT    ALREADY    PRINTED  WITH  THE   CORRESPONDENCE. 


At  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  some  of  my  family 
observed  in  the  newspapers  extracts  from  Lord 
Byron's  Juvenile  Poems,  which  he  had  published 
under  the  title  of  Hours  of  Idleness,  I  ordered  the 
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volume,  which  I  received  on  the  27  th  of  December. 
I  read  it  with  great  pleasure ;    and,  if  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  for  my  own  judgment,  discerned 
in  it  marks  of  the  genius  which  has  been  since  so 
universally  acknowledged.     Though  sensible  of 
somjB  personal  gratification  from  this  proof  of 
superior  talents  breaking  forth  in  the  nephew  of 
my  friend  and  brother,  it  did  not  enter  my  mind 
to  make  it  the  occasion  of  seeking  the  author,  till 
I  was  urged  to  compliment  him  upon  his  publi- 
cation,  which  I  did  in  the   first  letter,    dated 
January  6th,  1808. — (See  vol.  i.  p.  5.) 


IL 


Lord  Byron  conveyed  to  me  in  a  flattering  man- 
ner the  pleasure  which  he  had  received  from  this 
letter,  as  far  as  it  contained  a  tribute  to  his  muse; 
but  declared  that  he  must  in  candour  decline  such 
praise  as  he  did  not  deserve,  and  that  therefore, 
with  respect  to  his  virtue,  he  could  not  accept  of 
my  applau8e.---(See  Letter  IL  vol.  i.  p.  11.) 
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IIL 


This  communication,  while  it  highly  gratified 
me,  was  calculated  to  excite  a  strong  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  a 
young  man  who  evinced  so  much  genius,  and  who 
gave  such  an  account  of  the  resiilts  of  a  life  which 
had  not  yet  occupied  twenty  years.  I  immediately 
expressed  my  feelings  in  the  letter  dated  January 
21,  1808. — (See  Letter  HI.  vol.  i.  p.  i5.) 


IV. 

By  the  return  of  the  post  which  took  this  letter 
to  him,  I  received  a  reply,  professing  to  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  his  studies,  opinions, 
and  feelings,  jvritten  in  a  playful  style,  and  con- 
taining rather  flippant  observations  made  for  thie 
sake  of  antithe9es,  than  serious  remarks  intended 
to  convey  information. — (See  Letter  IV.  p.  i8.) 
The  letter  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
his  prose  style  in  general,  possessing  the.  germ  of 
his  satire  without  the  bitterness  of  its  maturity. 
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and  the  pruriency  of  his  nvit  uncorrected  by  the 
liand  of  experience.  Though  written  in  so  li^ht 
and  unserious  a  tone  as  prevents  the  possibility 
of  charging  him  gravely  with  the  opinions  he 
expresses,  still  the  hent  of  his  mind  is  perceptihle 
in  it ;  a  bent  which  led  him  to  profess  that  such 
were  the  sentiments  of  tlie  wicked  George  Lord 
Byron. 


V. 


The  work  which  Lord  Byron  put  into  my  hands 
consisted  of  a  number  of  loose  printed  sheets  in 
quarto,  and  was  entitled  The  British  Babds,  a 
Satiue.  It  contained  the  original  ground-work 
of  his  well  known  poem,  such  as  he  had  written 
it  at  Newstead,  where  he  had  caused  it  to  be 
printeil  at  a  country  press;  and  various  correc- 
tions and  annotations  appeared  upon  the  margia 
in  his  own  hand.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly 
curious^  as  tending  to  throw  a  li^t  upon  the 
workings  of  his  mind  at  that  early  period  of  his 
To  the  poem,  as  it  then  stood,  he  added 
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a  hundred  and  ten  lines  in  its  first  progress 
through  the  press;  and  made  several  alterations, 
some  upon  my  suggestion,  and  others  upon  his 
own.  I  wrote  to  him  the  letter  dated  January 
!i4j  i8o9)  immediately  upon  reading  it  over, — 
(See  Letter  V.  p.  25.) 

In  his  answer  to  this  letter  Lord  Byron  declined 
adopting  the  enclosed  lines  spoken  of  at  p.  27, 
because  they  were  not  his  own,  quoting  at  the 
same  time  what  Lady  Wortley  Montague  said  to 
Pope,  u  No  touching, — for  the  good  will  be  given 
to  you,  and  the  bad  attributed  to  me.» 


VI, 


The  couplet  to  which  I  referred  as  having  been 
given  by  his  Muse  to  his  noble  relation,  was  one 
of  panegyric  upon  Lord  Carlisle.  It  is  curious 
that  this  couplet  must  have  been  composed  in 
the  short  interval  between  his  printing  the  poem 
at  Newstead  and  his  arrival  in  town,  perhaps 
under  die  same  feelings  which  induced  him  to 
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write  U>  Lord  Carlisle,  and.  at  the  same  time.  Tk 
lines  do  not  appear  in  the  print,  but  are  inserted 
afterwards  in  Lord  Byron's  haod-writtag. 

Iqa  mediately  upon  receiving  my  letter,  he  for- 
warded four  lines  to  substitute  for  this  couplet.— 
(See  bis  Letter  VL  vol.  i.  p.  33.) 

He  said  chat  this  alteration  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  concealment ;  but  it  was  other  feel- 
ings than-  the  desire  of  concealment  which  in- 
duced him  afterwards  to  alter  the  last  two  lines 
into 

No  muse  will  cheer  with  renoyating  smile 
The  paralytic  puling  *of  Carlisle  ; 

— and  to  indulge  the  malice  of  his  Muse  adding 

these — 

The  puny  sohool-boy,  and  his  early  lay, 

We  pardon,  if  his  IFollies  pass  away. 

Who,  w^o  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  49s  his  rkyme^^row  worse  ? 
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What  heterqgeoeotis  honours  deck  the  peer, 
Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer! 
So  dull  in  youth,  so  driyelling  in  his  age, 
His  scenes  alone  might  damn  our  sinking  stage  ; 
But  managers,  for  once,  cried  hold,  enough ! 
Nor  drugged  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

/fiat  j 

Yet  at  the  <  judgifient    |  let  his  ior^hip'  laugh, 

(nausea  *     j 
And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf. 
Yes  I  doff  that  covering  where  morocco  shines, 
t  And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant »  lines. 

This  passage,  together  with  the  two  nates  which 
accompanied  it  in  the  publication  of  the  Poem, 
and  in  which  Lord  Byron  'endeavoured,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  envenom  his  ridicule,  he  sent  to 
tne,  in  the  course  of  the  priiiting;^  for  insertion, 
as  being  necessary,  according  to  him,  to  complete 
the  poetical  character  of  Lord  Carlisle.  Six  lines 
upon  the  same  subject,  which  he  also  sent  me  to 
be  inserted,  he  afterwards  consented  to  relinquish 

'  I  have  here  given  the  exact  copy  of  the  original  ma- 
nuscript which  is  before  me. 
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at   my   earnest  entreaty,  which,  however,   was 
unavailing;  to  procure  the  sacrifice  of  any  other 
Hues  relating  to  this  point.     Under  present  cir- 
cumstances they  are  become  curious,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  any  objection  to  my  inserting  them 
here.     They  were  intended  to  follow  the  Brsi 
four  lines  upon  the  subject,  and  the  whole  pas- 
sage would  have  stood  thus — 

Lords  too  are  bards — such  things  at  times  befall, 

And  *tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  -write  at  all ; 

Yet  did  not  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 

Ah,  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes. 

In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 

A  lettered  peer  is  like  a  lettered  pig ; 

Both  know  their  alphabet ;  but  who,  from  thence, 

Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense? 

Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine  ! 

Parnassus  was  not. made  for  lords  and  swine. 

Roscommon !  Sheffield,  etc.  etc. 

Besides  the  alteration  of  the  panegyrical  couplet 
upon  Lord  Carlisle,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  my 
suggestions  of  placing  Grabbe  amongst  the  ge- 
nuine sons  of  Apollo,  and  sent  me  these  lines; 


/ 
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beginning  «  There  be. » — (See  Letter  VI.  vol.  i. 
p.  33.) 


VII. 


Upon  taking;  the  Satire  to  my  publishers, 
Messrs  Longman  and  Co.,  they  declined  publish* 
ing  it  in  consequence  of  its  asperity,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  afterwards  adverted  in  very 
strong  language,  making  it  the  only  condition 
with  which  he  accompanied  his  gift  to  me  of  the 
copyright  of  Childe  Harolds  Pilgrimage,  that  it 
should  not  be  published  by  that  house.  I  then 
gave  it  to  Mr  Cawthorn,  who  undertook  the  pub- 
lication. 

In  reading  Lord  Byron's  Satire,  and  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  alterations  which  he  made  in 
it  as  it  proceeded,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  his  feelings  rather  tl^an  his  judgment  guided 
bis  pen;  and  sometimes  he  seems  indifferent 
whether  it  should  convey  praise  or  blame.  The 
influence  of  his  altered  feelings  towards  his  noble 
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relation  has  been  already  sbown;    and  an  in- 
stai^ce  likewise  occurred  where  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, substituted  approbation  for  censure,  thoug;L 
not  of  so  strong  a  nature  as  in  the  former  case. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Poem,  where  he,  incon- 
siderately enough,  compares  the  poetical  talent 
of  the  two  Universities^  in  the  first  printed  copy 
tkat  he  brought  from  Newstead  the  passage  stood 
thns: 

Shall  hoary  Gtanta  caH  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expect  in  puns? 
Shall  these  approach  the  Muse  ?  ah,  no !  she  flies. 
And  even  spams  the  great  Seatonian  prize  : 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
"With  odes  by  Smythe,  and  epic  songs  by  Hoyle — 
Hoyle,  whose  leam'd  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Required  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list. — 
Ye  who  in  Grauta*S  honours  would  surpass. 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  fuU-grown  ass; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Gam. 
Yet  hold — as  when  by  Heaven's  supreme  behest. 
If  found,  ten  righteous  had  preserved  the  rest 
In  Sodom's  fated  town,  for  Granta's  name 
.Let  Hodgson's  genius  plead,  and  save  her  fame. 
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But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave  ; 
On  her  grreen  banks  a  g^reeiier  wreath  is  wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove, 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 
And  modem  Britons  justly  praise  their  sires. 

Previously,  however,  to  giving  the  copy  to  me,  he 
had  altered  the  fifth  line  with  his  pen,  making 
the  couplet  to  stand  thus  : 

Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  ! 

and  then  he  had  drawn  his  pen  through  the  fotn: 

lines,  beginning 

ft 

Yet  hold,  as  when  by  Heaven's  supreme  behest, 

and  had  written  the  following  in  their  place. 

Oh  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  i  ace  ! 

At  once  the  boast  of  learning  and  disgrace; 

So  sunk  in  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 

That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  fume. 

6. 
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I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  name  of 
Smythe,  uncoupled  from  its  press-soiling  com- 
panion, to  be  so  suddenly  ranked  with  that  of 
Hodgson  in  such  high  praise.  When,  however, 
the  fifth  edition,  which  was  suppressed,  was  after- 
wards preparing  for  pubUcation,  he  again  altered 
the  last  two  lines'  to — 

So  lost  to  Phoebus  diat  not  Hodgson's  verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  or  poor  Hewson's  worse. 

In  another  instance,  his  feeling  towards  me  in- 
duced him  carefully  to  cover  over  with  a  paper 
eight  lines,  in  which  he  had  severely  satirized  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  knew  that  I  was  in 
habits  of  intifns^y,  and  to  erase  a  note  which  be- 
longed to  them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  working  of 
Lord  Byron's  mind  in  another  alteration  which 
he  made.  In  the  part  where  he  speaks  of  Bowles, 
he  makes  a  reference  to  Pope's  deformity  of  per- 
son. The  passage  was  originally  printed  in  the 
country,  thus: — 
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Bowles !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man !  at  least  they'll  sell ; 
Or  <ake  the  only  path  that  open  lies 
For  modern  worthies  who  would  hope  to  rise — 
Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and,  bit  by  bit, 
Pare  off  the  merits  of  his  worth  and  wit ; 
On  each  alike  employ  the  critic's  knife, 
And  where  a  comment  fails,  prefix  a  life ; 
Hint  cert«un  failings,  faults  before  unknown, 
ReTive  forgotten  lies,  and  add  your  own ; 
Let  no  disease,  let  no  misfortune  'scape, 
And  print,  if  luckily  deformed,  his  shape. 
Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  last, 
Cleave  to  their  present  wits  and  quit  the  past , 
Bards  once  revered  no  more  with  favour  view^ 
But  give  these  modem  sonnetteers  their  dae  : 
Thus  with  the  dead  may  living  merit  cope, 
Thus  Bowles  may  triumph  o'er  the  shade  of  Pope  1 

He  afterwards  altered  the  whole  of  this  passage 
except  the  first  two  lines,  and  in  its  place  ^f!»ear« 
ed  the  following : — 


Bowles !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dw^l, 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man!  at  least  they  sell 
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Bat  if  some  new-bom  whim,  or  larger  bribe. 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain^  and  claim  thee  £or  a  scribe ; 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  feared, 

Now  prone  in  dust  can  only  be  revered  ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 

Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  'worst, 

Do  thou  essay, — each  fault,  each  failing  scan  ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man. 

Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  every  pearl. 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  dnd  confide  in  Gurll ; 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o*er  thy  page  ; 

Affect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal, 

Write  as  if  St  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme. 

Thronged  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead, 

A  meet  reward  had  crown  d  thy  glorious  gains, 

And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains. 


I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  alteration  of  the 
whole  of  this  passage  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
ference to  Pope's  personal  deformity  which  Lord 
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Byron  had  made  in  it.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
himself  had  an  evident  defect  in  one  of  his  leg^s, 
>vhich  was  shorter  than  the  other,  and  ended  in  a 
club  foot.  On  this  subject  he  generally  appeared 
very  susceptible,  and  sometimes  when  he  was 
first  introduced  to  any  one,  he  betrayed  an  un- 
comfortable consciousness  of  his  defect  by  an 
uneasy  change  of  position ;  and  yet  at  other 
times  he  seemed  quite  devoid  of  any  feeling  of 
the  kind,  and  once  I  remember  that,  in  conver- 
sation, he  mentioned  a  similar  lameness  of  an- 
other person  of  considerable  talents,  observing, 
that  people  born  lame  are  generally  clever.  This 
temporary  cessation  of  a  very  acute  susceptibility, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account;  unless  perhaps  it  be  that- 
the  thoughts  are  sometimes  carried  into  a  train 
where,  though  they  cross  these  tender  cords,  the 
mind  is  so  occupied  as  not  to  leave  room  for  the 
jealous  feeling  which  they  would  otherwise  excite. 
Thus,  Lord  Byron,  in  the  ardour  of  composition, 
had  not  time  to  admit  the  ideas  which^  in  a  less 
excited  moment, .  would  rapidly  have  risen  in 
connexion  with  the  thought  of  Pope's  deformity 


of  person ;  and  the  greater  vanity  of  talent  super- 
seded the  lesser  vanity  of  person^  and  pi^uced 
the  same  effect  of  deadening  his  susceptibility  in 
the  conversation  to  which  I  allude. 

In  Lord  Byron's  original  Satire,  tke  first  lines 
of  his  attack  upon  Jeffrey  were  these — 

Who  has  not  heard,  in  this  enlighten'd  age. 
When  all  can  criticise  th*  historic  page ; 
Who  hds  not  heard,  in  James's  bigot  reign. 
Of  Jefferies  1  monarch  of  the  scouige  and  chain  ? 

These  he  erased,  and  began, — 

Healdi  to  immortal  Jeffrey !  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same  ! 

With  this  exception,  and  an  omission  about  Mr 
Lambe  towards  the  end,  the  whole  passage  was 
published  as  it  was  first  composed;  indeed,  as 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  inspiring  object  of 
the  Satire,  so  these  lines  were  most  fluently 
written,  and  required  least  correction  afterwards* 
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Respecting  the  propriety  of  the  note  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  this  passage,  I  had  much 
discussion  with  Lord  Byron,  I  was  aii:(ious  that 
it  should  not  be  inserted,  and  I  find  the  reason 
of  tny  anxiety  stated  in  a  letter  written  to  him 
after  our  conversation  on  the  subject. — (See  Let- 
ter VIL  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 


vin. 

Lord  Byron,  in  accordance  with  this  letter, 
sent  me  a  choice  of  couplets  to  supersede  the  one 
to  the  rhyme  of  which  I  had  objected. — (See  liCt- 
ter  VIIL  vol.  i.  p.  38.) 


IX. 


But  he  protested  against  giving  up  his  note  of 
notes,  as  he  called  it,  his  solitary  pun.  I  answered 
him  in  a  letter  dated  February  7,  1809: — (See 
Letter  IX.  vol.  i.  p.  4o.) 
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X. 

H  E  inserted  the  following  couplet,  after  Dry  den: — 

Then  Congreve's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's  melt. 
For  nature  then  an  En(];lish  audience  felt. 

The  line  objected  to  was  printed  thus — 

Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear. 


XI. 


During  the  printing  of  the  Satii^e,  my  inter- 
course with  Lord  Byron  was  not  only  carried  on 
personally,  but  also  by  constant  notes  which  he 
sent  uie,  as  difierent  subjects  arose  in  liis  mind, 
oi'  diRereut  suggestions  occurred.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  how  much  his  thoughts  were  bent 
upon  his  Poem,  and  how  that  one  object  gave  a 
colour  to  all  others  that  passed  before  him  at  the 
linie^  firom  which  in  turn  he  drew  forth  subjects 
for  his  Satire*  After  haviiig  bean  at  the  C^ra 
one  night,  he  wrote  those  coojdecs,  bqppning. 
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Then  let  Ausonia,  skill'd  iu  every  art, 

To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart,  etc. 


and  he  sent  them  to  me  early  on  the  following 
morning,  with  a  request  to  have  them  inserted 
after  the  lines  concerning  Naldi  and  Catalani :  so 
also  other  parts  of  the  Satire  arose  out  of  other 
circumstances  as  they  passed,  and  were  written 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

XII. 

RECAPITULATION   OF   THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  LETTERS 
OF    LORD   BYRON    TO   HIS    MOTHER. 

The  Letters  which  Lord  Byron  had  given  to  me, 
see  vol.  i.  p.  77,  were  twenty  in  numher.  They 
consisted  of  two  short  ones  written  from  New- 
stead,  at  the  end  of  1808  ;  one  written  from 
London,  in  March,  1 809 ;  fifteen  written  during 
his  travels,  from  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Previsa,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and 
Patras,  in  1810  and  181 1 ;  one  written  on  board 
the  Volage  frigate,  on  his  approach  to  England 

VOL.  III.  7 
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when  returning ;  and  a  short  note  from  LondoD, 
to  announce  his  intention  of  going  down  to  New- 
stead. 

These  letters  were  the  only  ones  Lord  ByroD 
wrote  during  his  travels,  with  the  single  exception 
of  letters  of  business  to  his  agent.   Letter- writing 
was  a  matter  of  irksome  duty  to  him,  but  one 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  perform   to  his 
mother.     The  letters  are   sometimes  long^  and 
full  of  detail,  and  sometimes  short,  and  niere  inti> 
inations  of  his  good  health  and  progress,  accord- 
ing as  the  humour  of  the  moment  overcame  or 
not  his  habitual  reluctance  to  the  task.     I  cannot 
but  lament  that  any  circumstances  should  deprive 
the  British  public  of  such  lively  and  faithitil  de- 
lineations of  the  mind  and  character  of  Lord 
Byron  as  are  to  be  found  in  these  letters.     They 
do  not,  it  is  true,  contain  the  information  which 
is  usually    expected  from   a  talented  traveller 
through  an  interesting  country ;  but  they  do  con- 
tain the  index  and  guide  which  enables  the  reader 
to  travel  into  that  more  interesting  region — the 
mind  and  heart  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron ; 


•• 
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and  though  it  might  be  desirable  that  he  should 
have  given  a  fuller  description  of  his  travels,  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  that  he  should  unconsciously 
have  left  the  means  of  penetrating  into  the  na- 
tural character  of  so  singular  a  being. 

Lord  Byron's  letters  to  his  mother  are  more 
likely  to  furnish  these  means  than  any  thing  else 
that  he  has  left  us ;  because  they  contain  the  only 
natural  expression  of  his  feelings,  freely  poured 
forth  in  the  very  circumstances  that  excited  them, 
with  no  view  at  the  time  to  obtain  or  keep  up  a 
particular  character,  and  therefore  with  no  re- 
straint upon  his  own  character.  This  was  never 
afterwards  the  case. 

From  the  moment  that  the  publication  oiChilde 
HarolcTs  Pilgrimage  placed  him,  as  it  were,  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter,  upon  an  elevated  pedestal 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  he  could  not  write  any 
thing,  even  in  familiar  correspondence,  which  was 
not  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  idea  of  sup- 
porting a  character;  especially  as,  after  the  death 
Qf  his  mother,  he  had  no  correspondent  to  whom 
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he  made  it  a  duty,  at  certain  intervals,  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  natural  turn  of  thought, 
not  shown  forth  by  any  expression  of  decided 
opinions,  but  rather  permitted  to  be  seen  in  the 
light  touches  and  unpremeditated  indications  of 
feeling,  with  which  these  letters  abound,  that  the 
original  character  of  Lord  Byron  is  more  surely 
to  be  traced.  I  say  his  original  character,  be- 
cause so  great  an  alteration  took  place,  at  least  in 
the  degree,  if  not  in  the  nature  of  it,  after  the 
publication  of  his  first  great  poem,  that  the  traits 
which  might  give  us  an  insight  into  his  mind  at 
the  one  period,  will  scarcely  afford  us  ground  to 
form  any  judgment  of  it  at  the  other.  I  deeply 
regret  that,  being  prevented  from  making  any 
thing  like  quotations  from  these  letters,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  convey  in  any  adequate  degree 
the  spirit  of  the  character  which  they  display. 

At  Newstead,  just  before  his  coming  of  age,  he 
planned  his  future  travels;  and  his  original  in- 
tention included  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
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world  than  that  which  he  afterwards  visited.   He 
first  thought  of  Persia,  to  which  idea  indeed  he 
for  a  long  time  adhered.     He  afterwards  meant 
to  sail  for  India;  and  had  so  far  contemplated 
this  project  as  to  write  for  information  from  the 
Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  to  ask  his 
mother  to  inquire  of  a  friend  who  had  lived  in 
India,  what  things  would  be  necessary  for  his 
voyage.     He  formed  his  plan  of  travelling  upon 
very  different  grounds  from  those  which  he  after- 
wards advanced.     All  men  should  travel  at  one 
time  or  another,  he  thought,  and  he  had  then  no 
connexions  to  prevent  him;   when  he  returned 
he  might  enter  into  political  life,  for  which  tra- 
velling would  not  incapacitate  him,  and  he  wished 
to  judge  of  men  by  experience.     He  had  been 
compared  by  some  one  to  Rousseau,  but  he  dis- 
claimed any  desire  to  resemble  so  illustrious  a 
lunatic;  though  he  wished  to  live  as  much  by 
himself  and  in  bis  own  way  as  possible. 

While  at  Newstead  at  this  time,  and  in  con- 
templation of  his  intended  departure,  he  made  a 
will,  which  he  meant  to  have  formally  executed  as 
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soon  as  he  came  of  age.  In  it  he  made  a  proper 
provision  for  his  mother,  bequeathing  her  the 
manor  of  Newstead ybr  her  life.  How  different  a 
will  from  that  which,  with  so  diiFerent  a  mind 
and  heart,  he  really  executed  seven  years  after- 
wards ! 

A  short  time  after  this  a  proposal  was  made  to 
him  by  his  man  of  business  to  sell    Newstead 
Abbey,  which  made  his  mother  uneasy  upon  the 
subject.     To  set  her  mind  at  ease  he  declared,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  his  own  fate  and  New- 
stead  were  inseparable ;  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fittest  and  noblest  reasons  why  he  should 
never  part  with  Newstead,  and  affirming  that  the 
finest  fortune  in  the  country  should  not  purchase 
it  from  him.    The  letter  in  which  he  had  written 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  was  that  which  be 
gave  to  me  to  keep  as  a  pledge  that  he  never 
would  dispose  of  Newstead.     Nor  was  it,  indeed, 
until  he  had  abandoned  himself  to  the  evil  influ- 
ence which  afterwards  beset  him,  that  he  fijrgot 
his  solemn  promise  to  his  mother,  and  the  pledge 
of  honour  which  he   voluntarily  put  into  my 
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hands,  and  then  bartered  the  last  vestige  of  the 
inheritance  af  his  fkmiiy. 

He  left  London  in  June,  1809;  and  his  acute 
sensibility  being  deeply  wounded  at  his  relation's 
conduct  when  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  by  the  disappointment  he  had  ex- 
perienced 0n  parting  with  the  friend  whom  he 
had  believed  to  be  so  affectionately  attached  to 
him,  he  talked  of  a  regretless  departure  from  the 
shores  of  England^  and  said  he  had  no  wish  to 
revisit  any  thing  in  it,  except  his  mother  and  New- 
stead  Abbey.  The  state  of  his  affairs  annoyed 
him  also  much.  He  had  consented  to  the  sale  of 
his  estate  in  Lancashire,  and  if  it  did  not  produce 
what  he  expected,  or  what  would  be  sufficient 
for  his  emergencies,  he  thought  of  entering  into 
some  foreign  service ;  the  Austrian,  the  Russian, 
or  even  the  Turkish,  if  he  liked  their  manners. 
Amongst  his  suite  was  a  German  servant,  who  had 
been  already  in  Persia  with  Mr  Wilbraham,  and  a 
lad  whom  he  took  with  him,  because  he  thought 
him,  like  himself,  a  friendless  creature;  and  to 
the  few  regrets  that  h^  had  felt  on  leaving  his 
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native  country,  his  heart  made  him  add  that  of 
parting  ^ith  an  old  servant,  ^hose  age  prevented 
his  master  from  hoping  to  see  him  again. 

The  objects  that  he  met  with  in  his  journey  as 
fiir  as  Gibraltar,    seemed  to  have  occupied  his 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  gloomy  and  misan- 
thropic thoughts ;    for  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  from  thence  contains  no  indication 
of  them,   but,    on  the  contrary,    much  playful 
description  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had 
passed.     The  beautiful  Stanzas^  from  the  i6th  to 
the  3ioth  of  the  first  Canto  of  Childe  Harolds  Pil- 
grimagej    are  the  exact  echoes  of  the  thoughts* 
which  occurred  to  his  mind  at  the  time,  as  he 
went  over  the  spot  described.     In  going  into  the 
library  of  the  convent  of  Mafra,.  the  monks  con- 
versed witb  him  in  Latin,  and  asked  him  whether 
the  English  had  emy  books  in  their  country.  From 
Mafra  he  went  to  Seville,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  excellence  of  the  horses  and  roads 
in  Spain,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  travel  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  in  four  days,  without  fatigue 
or  annoyance. 
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At  Seville  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  the  house  of 
two  unmarried  ladies,  one  of  whom^  however, 
was  going  to  be  married  soon;  and  though  he 
remained  there  only  three  days,  she  did  not  scruple 
to  pay  him  the  most  particular  attentions,  which, 
as  they  were  women  of  character,  and  mixing  in 
society,   rather  astonished  him.      His  Sevillean 
hostess   embraced  him   at    parting  with  great 
tenderness,  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  pre- 
senting him  with  a  very  long  one  of  her  own, 
which  he  forwarded  to  his  mother  in  his  next 
letter.     With  this  specimen  of  Spanish  female 
manners,  he  proceeded  to  Gadiz^  where]  various 
incidents  occurred  to  him,  calculated  to  confirm 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  at  Seville  of  the  Anda* 
lusion  belles,  and  which  made  him  leave  Cadiz 
with  regret,  and  determine  to  return  to  it. 

Lord  Byron  kept  no  journal;  while  his  com- 
panion, Mr  Hobhouse,  was  occupied  without 
ceasing  in  making  notes.  His  aversion  to  letter- 
writing  also  occasions  great  chasms  in  the  only 
account  that  can  be  obtained  of  his  movements 
from  himself.    He  wrote,  however,  to  his  mother 
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from  Malta,  merely  to  announce  his  safety ;  and 
forwarded  the  letter  by  Mrs  Spencer  Smith,  whose 
eccentric  character  and  extraordinaty  sttuation 
very  much  attracted  his  attention.  He  did  not 
write  again  until  November,  1809,  from  Previsa. 

Upon  arriving  at  Yanina,  Lord  Byron  found 
that  Ali  Pacha  was  with  ^his  troops  in  lllyricum 
besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  Berat ;  but  the  Vizier, 
having  heard  that  an  English  nobleman  was  in 
his  country,  had  given  orders  at  Yanina  to  supply 
him  with  every  kind  of  accommodation  free  of  all 
expense.     Thus  he  was  not  allowed  to  pay  for 
any  thing  whatever,  and  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with    making^  presents    to  the   slaves. 
From  Tanina  he  went  to  Tepaleen,  a  journey  of 
nine  days,  owing  to  the  autumnal  torrents  which 
retarded  his  progress.     The  scene  which  struck 
him  upon  entering  Tepaleen,  at  the  time  of  tjie 
snn^s  setting,  recalled  to  his  mind  the  description 
of  l^anksome  Castle,  in  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 
MinstreL     The  different  objects  which  presented 
themselves    to  his  view  when   arriving  at  the 
Pacha's  palace, — the  Albanians,  in  their  superb 
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costume — the  Tartars  and  the  Turks,  with  their 
separate  peculiarities  of  dress — the  row  of  two 
hundred  horses,  ready  caparisoned,  waiting  in  a 
large  open  gallery — the  couriers,  which  the 
stirring  interest  of  the  neighbouring  siege  made 
to  pass  in  and  out  constantly — the  military  music 
— the  boys  repeating  the  hour  from  the  Minaret 
of  the  Mosque, — are  all  faithfully  and  exactly 
described  as  he  saw  them,  in  the  55th  and  follow- 
ing stanzas,  to  the  6oth  of  the  second  Canto  of 
ChUde  Harolds  Pilgrimage, 

He  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  the  next  day 
introduced  to  Ali  Pacha. — Ali  said,  that  the  Eng- 
lish minister  had  told  him  that  Lord  Byron's 
family  was  a  great  one;  and  he  desired  him  to 
give  his  respects  to  his  mother,  which  his  Lord- 
ship faithfully  delivered  immediately.  The  Pacha 
declared  that  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  rank 
from  the  smallness  of  his  ears,  his  curhng  hair, 
and  his  little  white  hands  ;  and  told  him  to  con- 
sider himself  under  his  protection  as  that  of  a 
father  while  he  remained  in  Turkey,  as  he  looked 
on  him  as  his  son ;  and,  indeed,  he  showed  how 
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much  he  considered  him  as  a  child,  by  sending 
him  sweetmeats,  and  fruit,  and  nice  things  re- 
peatedly during  the  day. 

In  going  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  provided  for 
him  by  Ali  Pacha,  from  Pre  visa,  intending  to  sail 
for  Patras,  Lord  Byron  was  very  nearly  lost  in 
but  a  moderate  gale  of  wind,  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  Turkish  officers  and  sailors — the  wind, 
however,  abated,  and  they  were  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Suli.  The  confusion  appears  to  have 
been  very  great  on  board  the  galliot,  and  some- 
what added  to  by  the  distress  of  Lord  Byron's 
valet,  Fletcher,  whose  natural  alarms  upon  this, 
and  other  occasions,  and  his  untravelled  require- 
ments of  English  comforts,  such  as  tea,  etc.,  not 
a  little  amused  his  master,  and  were  frequently 
the  subject  of  good-humoured  jokes  with  him. 
An  instance  of  disinterested  hospitality,  in  the 
chief  of  a  Suliote  village,  occurred  to  Lord  Byron, 
in  consequence  of  his  disasters  in  the  Turkish 
galliot.  The  honest  Albanian,  after  assisting  him 
in  the  distress  in  which  he  found  himself,  supply- 
ing his  wants,    and  lodging  him  and  his  suite, 
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consisting  of  Fletcher,  a  Greek,  two  Athenians,  a 
Greek  priest,  and  his  companion,  Mr  Hobhouse, 
refused  to  receive  any  remuneration  ;  and  only 
asked  him  for  a  written  acknowledgment  that  he 
had  been  well -treated.  When  Lord  Byron  pressed 
him  to  take  money,  he  said,  « I  wish  you  to  love 
me,  not  to  pay  me.» 

At  Yanina,  on  his  return,  he  was  introduced  to 
Hussian  Bey  and  Mahmout  Pacha,  two  young 
grand-children  of  Ali  Pacha,  very  unlike  lads, 
having  painted  faces,  large  black  eyes  and  regular 
features.  They  were  nevertheless  very  pretty, 
and  already  instructed  in  all  the  court  ceremonies. 
Mahmout,  the  younger,  and  he  were  friends 
without  understanding  each  other,  like  a  great 
many  other  people,  though  for  a  different  reason. 

Jjord  Byron  wrote  several  times  to  his  mother 
from  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  went  in  the  Salsette 
frigate  to  Constantinople.  It  was  while  this 
frigate  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Dardanelles, 
that  he  swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos, — an  exploit 
which  he  seemed  to  have  remembered  ever  after 
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with  very  gfreat  pleasure,  repeating  it  and  refer- 
ring to  it  in  no  less  than  five  of  his  letters  to  his 
mother,  and  in  the  only  two  letters  he  wrote  to 
me  while  he  was  away. 

It  was  not  until  after  Lord  Byron  arrived  at 
Constantinople  that   he  decided  not  to  go   on 
to  Persia,  but  to  pass  the  following  summer  in 
the  Morea.     At   Constantinople,  Mr  Hobhouse 
left  him  to  return  to  England,  and  by  him  he 
wrote  to  me  and  to  his  mother.     He  meant  also 
to  have  sent  back  his  man,  Fletcher,  with  Mr 
Hobhouse;  as,  however  good  a  servant  in  Eng- 
land, he  found  him  an  incumbrance  in  his  pro- 
gress*    Lord  Byron  had  now  tasted  the  delighls 
of  travelling;  he  had  seen  much,  both  of  country 
and  of  mankind;   he  had  neither  been  disap- 
pointed nor  disgusted  with  what  he  had  met 
with;  and  though  he  had  passed  many  a  £i- 
tigaing,  he  had  never  spent  a  tedious  hour.  This 
led  him  to  fear  that  these  feelings  might  excite  in 
him  a  gipsy-like  wandering  disposition,  which 
would  make  him  miicomfortable  at  home,  know- 
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inf;  such  to  be  frequeDtly  the  case  with  men  in 
the  habit  of  travelling^.  He  had  mixed  with  per- 
sons in  all  stations  in  life,  had  lived  amongst  the 
most  splendid,  and  sojourned  with  the  poorest, 
and  found  the  people  harmless  and  hospitable. 
He  had  passed  some  time  with  the  principal 
Greeks  in  the  Morea  and  Livadia,  and  he  classed 
them  as  inferior  to  the  Turks,  but  superior  to  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  placed  before  the  Portuguese. 
At  Constantinople,  his  judgment  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  was,  that  she  had  not  overstepped  the 
truth  near  so  much  as  would  have  been  done  by 
any  other  woman  under  similar  circumstances ; 
but  he  differed  from  her  when  she  said  u  St  Paul's 
would  cut  a  strange  figure  by  St  Sophia's. »  He 
felt  the  great  interest  which  St  Sophia's  possesses 
from  various  considerations,  but  he  thought  it 
by  no  means  equal  to  some  of  the  Mosques,  and 
not  to  be  written  on  the  same  leaf  with  St  Paul's. 
According  to  his  idea,  the  Cathedral  at  Seville 
was  superior  to  both,  or  to  any  religious  edifice 
he  knew.  He  was  enchanted  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  beauty  of 
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the  Turkish  burying-grounds ;  and  he  looked  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  on  each  side  from 
the  Seven  Towers,  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

When  Lord  Byron  had  lost  his  companion  at 
Constantinople^  he  felt  great  satisfaction  at  being 
once  more  alone;  for  his  nature  led  him  to  soli- 
tude, and  his  disposition  towards  it  increased 
daily.  There  were  many  men  there  and  in  the 
Morea  who  wished  to  join  him;  one  to  go  to 
Asia,  another  to  Egypt.  But  he  preferred  going 
alone  over  his  old  track,  and  to  look  upon  his 
old  objects,  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  the  only 
acquaintances  that  improved  upon  him.  He  was 
a  good  deal  annoyed  at  this  juncture  by  the  per- 
severing silence  of  his  man  of  business^  from  whom 
he  had  never  once  heard  since  his  departure  from 
England,  in  spite  of  the  critical  situation  of  his 
aflairs ;  and  yet,  it  is  remarkable  with  how  much 
patience  he  bore  with  circumstances,  which  cer- 
tainly were  calculated  to  excite  the  anger  of  one 
of  less  irritable  disposition  than  his  own. 

Whether  it  were  owing  to  his  having  been  left 
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alone  to  his  own  reflections,  or  whether  it  be 
merely  attributable  to  the  uneven  fluctuations 
of  an  unsettled  mind,  it  appears  that  Lord 
Byron's  thoughts  at  this  time  had  some  tendency 
towards  a  recovery  from  the  morbid  state  of 
moral  apathy  which  upon  some  important  points 
he  had  evinced.  He  felt  the  advantage  of  looking 
at  mankind  in  the  original,  and  not  in  the  picture 
— of  reading  themselves,  instead  of  the  account 
of  them  in  books;  he  saw  the  disadvantageous 
results  of  remaining  at  home  with  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  an  islander,  and  wished  that  the 
youth  of  our  country  were  forced  by  law  to  visit 
our  allied  neighbours.  He  had  conversed  with 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks, 
Armenians,  etc.  etc.,  and  without  losing  sight  of 
his  own  nation,  could  form  an  estimate  of  the 
countries  and  manners  of  others;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  gratified  when  he  found  that 
England  was  superior  in  any  thing.  This  shows 
the  latent  spark  of  patriotism  in  his  heart. 

He  wished,  when  he  returned  to  England,  to 
lead  a  quiet  and  retired  life;  in  thinking  of  which. 
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his  mind  involuntarily  acknowledged  that  God 
knew,  but  arranged  the  best  for  us  all.  This 
acknowledgment  seemed  to  call  forth  the  re- 
membrance of  his  acquired  infidelity;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  consistency,  he  qualified  it  by  giving 
it  as  the  general  belief,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
oppose  to  such  a  doctrine,  as  upon  the  whole  he 
could  not  complain  of  his  own  lot.  He  was 
convinced  that  mankind  did  more  harm  to  them- 
selves than  Satan  could  do  to  them.  These  are 
singular  assertions  for  Lord  Byron,  and  show  that, 
at  that  time  at  least,  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
which  might  have  admitted  of  a  different  result 
than  that  which  unhappily  followed. 

I  have  already  said,  that  Lord  Byron  took  no 
notes  of  his  travels,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  pub- 
lish any  thing  concerning  them;  but  it  is  curious 
that,  while  he  was  in  Greece,  he  made  a  deter- 
mination that  he  would  publish  no  more  on  any 
subject — ^he  would  appear  no  more  as  an  author 
— he  was  quite  satisfied,  if  by  his  Satire  he  had 
shown  to  the  critics  and  the  world  that  he  was 
something  above  what  they  supposed  him  to  be, 
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nor  would  he  hazard  the  reputation  that  work 
mig;ht  have  procured  him  by  publishing  again. 
He  had,  indeed,  otlier  things  by  him,  as  the  event 
proved;  but  he  resolved,  that  if  they  were  worth 
giving  to  the  public,  it  should  be  posthumously, 
that  the  remembrance  of  him  might  be  continued 
when  he  could  no  longer  remember. 

Previous  to  his  return  to  England,  the  pro- 
posal to  sell  Newstead  was  renewed.  His  mo- 
ther again  showed  her  feeling  upon  the  subject. 
His  own  feelings  and  determinations  were  un- 
changed. If  it  was  necessary  that  money  should 
be  procured  by  the  sale  of  land,  he  was  willing 
to  part  witli  Rochdale.  He  sent  Fletcher  to  Eng- 
land with  papers  to  that  effect.  He,  besides, 
had  no  reliance  on  the  funds;  but  the  main  point 
of  his  objection  to  the  proposal  was,  that  the 
only  thing  that  bound  him  to  England  was  New- 
stead — if  by  any  extraordinary  event  he  should 
be  induced  to  part  with  it,  he  was  resolved  to 
pass  his  life  abroad.  The  expenses  of  living  in 
the  East,  with  all  the  advantages  of  climate,  and 
abundance  of  luxury,  were  trifling  in  comfj^ 
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rison  with  what  was  necessary  for  competence 
in  En^and.  He  was  resolTed  that  Newstead 
should  not  he  sold :  he  had  fixed  apon  the  alter- 
native— if  Newstead  remained  with  him,  he 
would  come  back — if  not,  he  never  would. 

Lord  Byron  returned  to  England  in  the  Vola^^e 
frigate,  on  the  2d  July,  181 1,  after  having  been 
absent  two  years  exactly  to  a  day.  He  expe- 
rienced-very similar  feelings  of  indifference  in 
approaching  its  shores,  to  those  with  which  he 
had  left  them.  His  health  had  not  suffered, 
though  it  had  been  interrupted  by  two  sharp 
fevers;  he  had,  however,  put  himself  entirely 
upon  a  vegetable  diet,  never  taking  either  fish  or 
ilesh,  and  drinking  no  wine. 

xin. 

Early  in  July,  181 1, 1  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Byron,  written  on  board  the  Volage  firigate,  at 
sea,  on  the  28th  of  June  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  ^o\  in 
livhich,  after  informing  me  of  his  approaching 
40Mirn,    he   shortly  recapitulates  the  principal 
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countries  he  has  travelled  through,  and  does  not 
forget  to  mention  his  swimming  from  Sestos  to 
Abydos.  He  expected  little  pleasure  in  coming 
home,  though  he  brought  a  spirit  still  unbroken. 
He  dreaded  the  trouble  he  should  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs.  His 
Satire  was  at  that  time  in  the  fourth  edition;  and* 
at  that  period,  being  able  to  think  and  act  more 
coolly,  he  affected  to  feel  sorry  that  he  had  writ- 
ten it.  This  was,  however,  an  immense  sacri- 
fice to  a  vague  sense  of  propriety,  as  is  clear  from 
his  having  even  then  in  his  possession  an  imi- 
tation of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  ready  for  the 
press,  which  was  nothing|l>ut  a  continuation  of 
the  Satire;  and  also  from  the  subsequent  prepa- 
ration of  a  fifth  edition  of  the  very  work  which 
he  professed  to  regret  having  written.* 

'  In  the  lotig  narrative  and  criticism  which  foltows 
ahout  Blacket,  the  poetical  shoemaker,  voL  ii,  pp.  33, 
39;  the  other  poetical  shoemaker,  mentioned  at  p.  35^ 
was  Woodhouse  not  Wordsworth. — ^This  Woodhouse  was 
many  years  valet  to  Mrs  Montago,  of  Portroan  Square. — 
Editor. 
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XIV. 

Upon  receiving  Lord  Byron's  letter  finom  on-board 
the  Volage,  I  wrote  him  the  Letter,  dated  iSth 
July,  181 1. — (See  vol.  ii,  p.  44)* 


XV. 

» 

At  every  step  which  I  take  in  my  task  of 
submitting  to  the  public  my  Recollections  of 
Lord  Byron,  I  feel  that  the  letters,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  while  he  was  at  Newstead,  give 
a  complete  picture  of  his  mind,  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  calculated  to  call  ibrth  its 
most  interesting  features.  Our  correspondence 
was  kept  up  without  interruption.  Upon  arriviog 
at  Newstead  he  found  that  his  mother  had  breath- 
ed her  last.  He  suiFered  much  from  this  loss, 
and  the  disappointment  of  not  seeing  her  before 
her  death ;  and  while  his  feelings  were  still  very 
acute,  within  a  few  days  of  bis  arrival  at  the 
abbey,  he  received  the  intelligence  that  Mr  M***, 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  his  friend  Mr  Hobhouse, 
and  one  whom  he  highly  estimated  himself  had 
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been  dro\^ned  in  the  Gam.     He  had  not  long  be- 
fore heard  of  the  death  of  his  school-fellow,  Wing- 
field,  at  Coimbra,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
He  wrote  me  an  account  of  these  events  in  a  short 
but  affecting  letter  (See  vol.  ii,  p.  70).     They  had 
all  died  within  a  month,  he  having  just  heard 
from  all  three,  but  seen  none.     The  letter  from 
Mr  M***  had  been  written  the  day  previous  to 
his  death.      He  could  not  restore  them  by  regret, 
and  therefore,  with  a  sigh  to  the  departed,  he 
struggled  to  return  to  the  heavy  routine  of  life, 
in  the  sure  expectation  that  all  would  one  day 
have  their  repose.   He  felt  that  his  grief  was  self- 
ish.   He  wished  to  think  upon  any  subject  except 
death — he  was  satiated  with  that.  Having  always 
four  skulls  in  his  library,  he  could  look  on  them 
without  emotion:  but   he  could  not  allow  his 
imagination  to  take  off  the  fleshy  covering  from 
those  of  his  friends,  without  a  horrible  sensation ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  Romans  were  right  in 
burning  their  deceased  friends.      I  wrote  to  him 
an  answer  on  1 8th  August — (See  vol.  ii,  p.  73). 
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XVI. 


Lord  Byron  disclaimed  the  acuteness  of  feeliog 
I  attributed  to  him,  because,  thougfh  he  certainly 
felt  unhappy,  he  was  nevertheless  attacked  by  a 
kind  of  hysterical  merriment,  or  rather  a  laugh- 
ing without  merriment,  which  he  could  neither 
understand  nor  overcome,  and  which  gave  him 
no  relief,  while  a  spectator  would  think  him 
in  good  spirits.  He  frequently  talked  of  M***  as 
of  a  person  of  gigantic  intellect — ^he  could  by  no 
language  do  justice  to  his  abilities — all  other 
men  were  pigmies  to  him.  He  loved  Wingfield 
indeed  more — he  was  an  earlier  and  a  dearer 
friend,  and  one  whom  he  could  never  regret 
loving — but  in  talent  he  knew  no  equal  to  M***. 
In  him  he  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,  while  in  Wingfield  he  lost  a 
friend  only,  though  one  before  whom  he  could 
have  wished  to  have  gone  his  long  journey.  Lord 
Byron's  language  concerning  Mr  M***  was  equal- 
ly strong  and  remarkable.  He  affirmed  that  it 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him ,  to  conceive  such  a  man ;  that  his  superiority 
was  too  great  to  excite  envy — that  he  was  awed 
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by  him — that  there  was  the  mark  of  an  immortal 
creature  in  whatever  he  did^  and  yet  he  was  gone — 
ihat  «uoh  a  man  shoakl  have  been  given  over  to 
death,  so  early  in  life,  bewildered  him.  la  referring^ 
to  the  honours  M***  acquired  at  the  University, 
he  declared  that  nevertheless*  he  was  a  most  con- 
firmed atheist,  indeed  offensively  so,>for  he  did  not 
scruple  to  avow  his  opinions*  in  all  companies. 

Onoe  only  did  Lord  By]x)n  ever  express^  in  dis- 
tinct term»  to  me,  a  direct  attack  upon  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  Religion;!  postponed  my  answer, 
saying  upon  this  I  had  much  to  write  to  him. 
He- afterwards  reminded  me  of  my  having  said  so, 
but,:  at  the  same  tune,  begged  me  not  to  enter 
upon-  metaphysics,  upon  whic^  he  never  could 
agree  with  me. — (See  vol.  ii.  p.  ml^^  (br  the  an- 
swer). 

xvn. 

L^rdByhoit  noticed  what  I  had  written,  bat  in  a 
very  discouraging  mannar.  He' would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject — ^we  should  all  go 

VOL.    III.  8 
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down  together,  be  said;  uSo,»  quoting  St  Paul, 
«  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die;» — 
he  felt  satisfied  in  his  creed,  for  it  was  better 
to  sleep  than  to  wake. 

Such  were  the  opinions  which  occasionally 
manifested  themselves  in  this  unhappy  young 
man^  and  which  gave  me  a  degree  of  pain  pro- 
portioned to  the  affection  I  could  not  but  feel  for 
him ;  while  my  hopes  of  his  ultimately  breaking 
from  the  trammels  of  infidelity,  which  were  never 
relinquished,  received  from  time  to  time,  fresh  ex- 
citement from  some  expressions  that  appeared  to 
i^e  to  have  an  opposite  tendency.  He  frequently 
recurred  to  his  playful  raillery  upon  the  subject 
of  my  co-operation  in  the  murder,  as  he  called  it, 
of  poor  Blackett.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  men- 
tioned him  in  opposition  to  Kirke  White,  whom, 
setting  aside  what  he  called  his  bigotry,  he  classed 
with  Chatterton.  He  expressed  wonder  that 
White  was  so  little  known  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  said  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  him  until 
his  death.  He  added  that,  for  himself,  he  should 
have  taken  pride  in  making  his  acquaintance, 
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and  that  his  very  prejudices  were  calculated  to 
render  him  respectable.  Such  occasional  expres- 
sions as  these,  in  spite  of  the  inconsistency  which 
they  displayed,  furnished  food  for  my  hope  that  1 
should  one  day  see  him  sincerely  embracing 
Christianity,  and  escaping  from  the  vortex  of  the 
atheistical  society,  in  which^  having  entered  at 
all,  it  was  only  wonderful  to  me  that  he  was  so 
moderate  in  his  expressions  as  in  general  he  had 
hitherto  been.  He  told  me  that  both  his  friend, 
Juvenal  Hodgson,  and  myself,  had  beset  him 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that  my  warmth 
was  nothing,  compared  to  his  fire — his  reward 
would  surely  be  great  in  heaven,  he  said,  if  he 
were  half  as  carefrd  in  the  matter  of  his  own  sal- 
vation, as  he  was  voluntarily  anxious  concerning 
his  friends.  Lord  Byron  added,  that  be  gave 
honour  to  us  both,  but  conviction  to  neither. 

The  mention  of  Rirke  White  brought  to  his 
mind  an  embryo  epic  poet  who  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mr  Townsend,  who  had  published  the 
plan  and  specimen  of  a  work,  to  be  called  «  Ar- 
mageddon, n     Lord   Byron's   opinion  of  this  ia 
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already  glrea  in.bi^  qwji  npte,  to  a  line  in  his 
Hiqts  from  Horace;  but  in  ceferriog  to  him,  he 
thought  that  perhaps  his  anticipating  the  day  of 
judgment  was  too  presumptuous — it  seemed 
sQoietbiog  likje  instructing  the  Lord  what  he 
should  do,  and  might  put  a.captiau&  person  in 
mind  of  the  line, 

« Apd  fools  rusb  in  whorfi  angels -fear  to  tread.* 

This  he  said,  without  wishing-  to  ca^il  himself, 
but  other  people  would;  he  nevertheless  hoped, 
that  Mr  Townsend  would  complete  his  work,  in 
spite  of  Milton. 

Lord  Byron's  moral  fedings  were  sometimes 
evinced  in. a  manner  which  the  writings  and: opi- 
nions ofihis  later  life  render  remarksAle.  When 
he  was  abroad,  he  was  informed  that  the  son  of 
one  of  his  tenants  had  seduced  a.  re&peetable 
young  person  in  his  own'  station  >inilife.  ,0n  this 
he  expressed  his  opinion  very i  strongly. .  Although 
he  felt  it  impossible  strictly,  to  perfiJoorm  what  he 
conceived  our  &rat.  duty,  to  abstain  firom  doing 


^ 
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harm,  yet  he  thought  our  second  duty  was  to 
exert  all  our  power  to  repirir  the  harm  *we  may 
have  done.  In  the  particolar  case  in  question, 
the  parties  ought  forthwith  to  marry,  as  they 
were  in  eqaalcircnmstances^f  the 'girl  had  been 
the  inferior  of  the  seducer,  money  would  be  even 
then  am  isisuiHcient  compensa;tiob.  He  would 
not  sanction  in  his  tenants  what  he  wduld  not 
do  himself.  He  had,  indeed,  as  Gad  knew,^  com- 
mitted many  excesses  but;  as  he  had  determined 
to  amend;  and  latterly  kept  to  his  determination, 
this  young  man  must  follow  his  example.  He 
insisted  that  the  seducer  should  restore  the  tin- 
fortunate  girl  to  society. 

Tlie  maimer  in  which  Lord  Byron  expressed 
his  particular  feelings  respecting  hvs  oWn  life, 
was  melancholy  to  a  painful  degfee.  At  one 
time,  he  said,  that  he  was  about  to  visit  Cam- 
bridge, but  that  M***  was  gone,  and  Hlobhonse 
was  also  absent;  and,  except  the  person  Who  had 
invited  him,  there  was  scarcely  any  to  welcome 
him.  Prom  this  his  thoughts  fbll  into  a  gloomy 
channel — ^he  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  only 
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three-and-twenty ;  he  could  be  no  more  than 
alone,  when  he  should  have  nearly  finished  his 
course ;  he  had,  it  was  true,  youth  to  be^n  again 
with,  but  he  had  no  one  with  whom  to  call  back 
the  laughing  period  of  his  existence.  He  was 
struck  with  the  singular  circumstance  that  (ew  of 
his  friends  had  had  a  quiet  death ;  but  a  quiet  life, 
he  said,  was  more  important.  He  afterwards 
acknowledged  that  he  felt  his  life  had  been  alto- 
gether opposed  to  propriety,  and  even  decency ; 
and  that  it  was  now  become  a  dreary  blank, 
with  his  friends  gone,  either  by  death  or  estrange- 
ment. 

While  he  was  still  continuing  at  Newstead,  he 
wrote  me  a  letter,  which  affected  me  deeply, 
upon  the  occasion  of  another  death  with  which 
he  was  shocked — he  lost  one  whom  he  had  dearly 
loved  in  the  more  smiling  season  of  his  earlier 
youth;  but  he  quoted — u  I  have  almost  forgot 
the  taste  of  grief,  and  supped  full  of  horrors.  1 
He  could  not  then  weep  for  an  event  which  a  few 
years  before  would  have  overwhelmed  him.  He 
appeared  to  be  afflicted  in  youth,  he  thought. 
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with  the  greatest  unhappiness  of  old  age,  to  see 
those  he  loved  fall  about  him,  stad  stand  solitary 
before  he  was  withered.    He  had  not,  like  others, 
domestic  resources;  and  his  internal  anticipa- 
tions gave  him  no  prospect  in  time  or  in  eternity, 
except  the  selfish  gratification  of  living  longer 
than  those  who  were  better.     At  this  period  he 
expressed  great  wretchedness;   but  he  turned 
from  himself,  and  knowing  that  I  was  contem- 
plating a  retirement  into  the  country,  he  pro^ 
posed  a  plan  for  me,  dictated  by  great  kindness 
of  heart,  by  which  I  was  the  more  sensibly  touch* 
ed,  as  it  occupied  his  mind  at  such  a  moment. 
He  wished  me  to  settle  in  the  little  town  of  South- 
well, the  particulars  of  which  he  explained  to  me. 
Upon  these  subjects  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  27th 
of  October. — (See  vol.  ii,  p.  i49)' 

XVIIl. 

I T  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  I  could 
induce  Lord  Byron  to  allow  his  new  poem  to  be 
published  with  his  name.  He  dreaded  that  the 
old  enmity  of  the  critics  in  the  north  which  had 
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been  eavenamed  h^  his  Satire,    as  well  as  the 
Southern  scribblers,  whom  he  had  equally  en- 
raged, would  overwhelm  his  u  Pilgrimage,  u   Tlus 
was  his  first  objection-r-his  second  was,  that  he 
was  anxious  the  world  should  not  fix  upon  him- 
self the  character  of  Clhilde  Harold.   Nevertheless 
he  said,  if  Mr  Murray   positively  re<piired  bis 
name,   and  I  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,   he 
would  venture ;  and  therefore  he  wished  it  to  be 
given  as  u  By  the  Author  of  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers. »     I^e  promised  to  give  me 
some  smaller  poems  to  put  at  the  end ;  a»d  though 
he  originally  intended  his  Remarks  on  the  Romaic 
to  be  printed  with  the  Hints  from  Horace,  he  felt 
they  would  more  aptly  accoinpany  the  Pilgrimage. 
He  had  kept  no  journals  while  abroad,  but  he 
meant  to  manufacture  some  notes  firom  his  letters 
to  his  mother.     The   advertisement   which  he 
originally  intended  to  be  prefixed  to  the  poem 
was  something  different  firom  the  preface  that 
appeared.     The  pai*agraph  beginnipg  ua  Ficti- 
tious Character  is  introduced,   for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  connexion  to  the  piece,  which,  how- 
ever,   makes  no  pretensions.  U)  regularity, ni — 
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yfas  continued  thus  at  first,  bat  was  afterwards 
altered  : — 

« It  has  been  suggfested  to  me  by  friends,  on 
whose  opinions  I  set  a  high  value,  that  in  the 
fictitious  character  of  *Childe  Harold,'  I  may 
incur  the  suspicion  of  having  drawn  *  from  myself.' 
This  I  beg  leave  once  for  all  to  disclaim.  I  want- 
ed a  character  to  give  some  connexion  to  the 
poem,  and  the  one  adopted  suited  my  purpose  as 
well  as  any  other.  In  some  very  trivial  parti- 
culars, and  those  merely  local,  there  might  be 
grounds  for  »uch  an  idea^  but  in  the  main  points, 
I  shQuld  hope  none  whatever.  My  reader  will 
observe,  that  when  the  author  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  he  assumes  a  very  different  tone  firom 
that  of 

0  The  cheerless  thing,  the  man  without  a  friend,  n 

I  crave  pardon  Ibr  this  egotism,  which  proceeds 
from  my  wish  to  discard  any  probable  imputa- 
tion of  it  to  the  text." 
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This  it  appears  had  been  written  before  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  his  mournful  sojourn  at 
Newstead  afterwards.  It  was  during  that  period 
that  he  sent  me  the  advertisement,  upon  which 
he  had  interlined  after  his  quotation  of 

«  The  cheerless  thing,  the  man  without  a  fiiend,  » 

«  at  least  till  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  nearest 
connexions. » 

While  Ghilde  Harold  was  preparing  to  be  put 
into  the  printer's  hands,  Lord  Byron  was  very 
anxious  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Imita- 
tion of  Horace,  with  which  Gawthorn  was  de- 
sirous of  proceeding  with  all  dispatch,  but  which 
I  was  nevertheless  most  desirous  of  retarding  at 
least,  if  not  of  suppressing  altogether.  Lord 
Byron  wrote  to  me  from  Newstead  several  times 
upon  the  subject.  I  forbore  to  reply  until  I  could 
send  him  the  first  proof  of  the  Pilgrimage,  when 
I  wrote  the  Letter  dated  Sept.  5.  181 1.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 
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XIX. 

Previous  to  receiving  this  letter,  Lord  Byron 
had  written  to  Mr  Murray,  forbidding  him  to 
show  the  manuscript  of  Childe  Harold  to  Mr 
Gififbrd,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  letting  it  be 
seen  by  any  one  else;  and  he  was  exceedingly 
angry  when  he  found  that  his  instructions  had 
come  too  late.  He  was  afraid  that  Mr  GifFord 
would  think  it  a  trap  to  extort  his  applause,  or  a 
hint  to  get  a  favourable  review  of  it  in  the  Quar- 
terly. He  was  very  anxious  to  remove  any  im- 
pression of  this  kind  that  might  have  remained 
on  his  mind.  His  praise,  he  said,  meant  nothing, 
for  he  could  do  no  other  than  be  civil  to  a  man 
who  had  extolled  him  in  every  possible  manner. 
His  expressions  about  Mr  Murray's  deserts  for 
such  an  obsequious  squeezing  out  of  approbation, 
and  deprecation  of  censure,  were  quaint,  and 
though  strong,  were  amusing  enough.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  praise,  all  unmeaning  as  he  seemed  to 

* 

consider  it,  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  my 
arguments  concerning  the  delay  of  the  «  Hints 
from  Horace ;»  and  when,  in  a  letter  soon  after- 
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wards,  I  said,  u  Cawthorn's  business  detains  him 
in  the  North,  and  I  will  manage  to  detain  the 
'  Hints,^  first  from,  and  then  in,  the  press — '  the 
Romaont'  shaU  eotne  forth  first, »  I  found,  so  br 
from  opposing  my  intention,  he  concurred  with 
and  forwarded  it.  He  acknowledged  :that  I  wHs 
right,  and  begged  me  to  manage,  so  thatCafWthorn 
should  not  ^t  the  start  of  Murray  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  two  works. 

I  cannot  express  the  great  anxiety  I  frit  to 
prevent  Lord  Byron  from  publicly  committing 
himself,  as  holding  decidedly  sceptical  opinions. 
There  were  several  stanzas  which  showed  the 
leaning  of  his  mind  ;  but,  in  one,  he  openly 
acknowledged  his  disbelief  of  a  future  state ;  and 
against  this  I  made  my  stand.  I  urged  him  by 
every  argument  I  could  devise,  not  to  allow  it  to 
appear  in  print ;  and  I  had  the  great  g^tiiication 
of  finding  him  yield  to  my  entreaties,  if  not  to  my 
arguments.  It  has,  alas  !  become  of  no  im- 
portance, that  these  lines  should  be  published  to 
the  woiid — they  are  exceedingly  moderate  com- 
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pared  to  the  blasphemy  with  which  his  suicidal 
pen  has  since  blackened  the  fame  that  I  was  so 
desirous  of  keeping  fair,  till  the  time  came  when 
he  should  love  to  hava  it  fair — a  period  to  which 
I  fondly  looked  forward,  as  not  only  possible,  but 
near.     The  original  stanza  ran  thus — 

«  Frown  not  upon  me,  churlish  Priest !  that  1 
Look  not'  for  life,  where  life  may  never  be ; 
I  am  no  sneerer  at  thy  Phantasy : 
Thou  pitiest  me, — alas !  I  envy  thee. 
Thou  hold  discoverer  in  an  unknown  sea, 
Of  happy  isles  and  happier  tenants  there  ; 
I  ask  thee  not  to  prove  a  Sadducee. 
Still  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  know'st  not  where. 
But  lov*st  too  well  to  Hd  thine  erring  brother  share.* 

The  stanza  that  he  at  length  s«it  me  to  substitute 
for  thiSj  was  that  beautifiil<one~ 

«  Y«t  i£^  as  hoUest-.men  have  deemed,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee, 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore, 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore, 
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With  tbose  who  made  ovr  mortal^  labours  h^bt  1 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  1 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  rereaTd  to  si^t. 
The  BacTtrian,  Samian  Sage,  and  afl   who  taught  the 
right!.  '      * 


The  stanza  which  follows  this  (the  gth  of  the  2d 
Canto),  and  which  applies  the  subject  of  it  to  the 
death  of  a  person  ibr  whom  he  felt  affection,  was 
written  subsequently,  when  the  event  to  which 
he  alludes  took  place ;  and  was  sent  to  me  only 
just  in  time  to  have  it  inserted.  He  made  a  slight 
alteration  in  it,  and  enclosed  me  another  copy. 

As  a  note  to  the  stanzas  upon  this  subject,  be- 
ginning with  the  3d,  and  continuing  to  the  9th, 
Lord  Byron  had  originally  written  a  sort  of  prose 
apology  for  his  opinions;  .which  he  sent  to  me 
for  consideration,  whether  it  did  not  appear  more 
like  an  attack  than  a  defence  of  religion,  and  had 
therefore  better  be  left  out.  |  had  no  hesitation 
in  adTising  its  omission^  though  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  I  now  insert  it  here. 
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u  In  this  age  of  big;otry,  i^hen  the  puritan  and 
priest  have  changed  places,  and  the  wretched 
catholic  is  visited  with  the  'sins  of  his  fathers,' 
even  unto  generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
commandment,  the  cast  of  opinion  in  these 
stanzas  will  doubtless  meet  with  many  a  con- 
temptuous anathema.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not 
sneering,  scepticism;  that  he  who  has  seen  the 
Greek  and  Moslem  superstitions  contending  for 
mastery  over  the  former  shrines  of  Polytheism, — 
who  has  left  in  his  own  country  'Pharisees, 
thanking  God  that  they  are  not  like  publicans 
and  sinners,'  and  Spaniards  in  theirs,  abhorring 
the  heretics,  who  have  holpen  them  in  their 
need, — will  be  not  a  little  bewildered,  and  begin 
to  think,  that  as  only  one  of  them  can  be  right, 
they  may  most  of  them  be  wrong.  With  regard 
to  morals,  and  the  effect  of  religion  on  mankind, 
it  appears,  from  all  historical  testimony,  to  have 
had  less  effect  in  making  them  love  their  neigh< 
hours,  than  inducing  that  cordial  christian  abhor- 
rence between  sectaries  and  schismatics.     The 
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Turks  and  Quakers  are  die  mdst 'tolerant;  if  an 
infidel  pays  his  heratch  to  the  former,  he  may 
pray  how,  when^  and  where  he  pleases ;  and 'the 
mild  tenets,  and  devout  demeanour  of  die  latter, 
make  their  lives  the  truest  commentary  on  the 
Sermon  of  the  Mount. » 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  false  and  weak 
reasoning,  and  affords  a  key  to  Lord  Byron's 
mind,  which  I  shall  take  occasion  to  nodce  more 
particularly' in  my  concluding  chapter. 


XX. 


In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Lord  Byron  con- 
sented to  omit  the  25th,  27th,  and  aSth  stanzas, 
but  retained  the  24th,  26th,  and  29di,  making, 
however,  some  altcarations  in  them. — (See  vol.  ii. 
p.  137.) 

XXI. 

To  these  stanzas  was  attached  a  long  note,  which, 
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though  nothing;  but  a  wild  tirade  ag;ainst  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  measures  of  government, 
and  the  battle  of  Talavera,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  inducing  him  to  relinquish.  I  wrote  him  the 
letter  dated  ist  December  1811,  upon  the  sub- 
ject.— (See  vol.  ii.  p.  i65.) 


XXIL 

The  note  I  alluded  to  was  as  follows : — • 

NOTE  ON  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  1 

In  the  year  1809,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
the  assassinations  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its 
vicinity  were  not  confined  by  the  Portuguese  to 
their  countrymen;  but  Eilglishmen  were  daily 
butchered;  and  so  far  from  the  survivors  obtaining 
redress,  they  were  requested  «not  to  interfere)^ 
if  they  perceived  their  compatriot  defending  him- 
self against  his  amiable  allies.  I  was  once 
stopped  in  the  way  to  the  theatre,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  when  the  streets  were  not  more  empty 
than  they'  generally  are,  opposite  to  an  open  shopf 

8. 
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and  ia  a  cairiag^  mih  a  fri^d,  by  three  of  our 
allies;  and  had- we  not  fortunately,  been  armed,  1 
have  not  tbe  least  doubt  we  sihoukl  hare  i<  adorned 
a  tale,f)  mdtead  of  telling  it.  We  have  board 
wonders  of  the  Portuguese  lately,  .and  their  gal- 
lantry,— pray  heaven  it  continue ;  yet,  u  would  it 
were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  were  well!»  They 
must  fight  a  great  many  hours,  by  «  Shrewsbury 
clock, »  before  the  number  of  their  slain  equals 
that  of  our  countrymen  butchered  by  these  kind 
creatures,  now  metamorphosed  into  «  Cacadores,  n 
and  what  not.  I  merely  state  a  fact  not  confined 
to  Portugal,  for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are 
knocked  on  the  head  at  a  handsome  average 
nightly,  and  not  a  Sipilian^  and  Maltese-  is  ever 
punished !  The  neglect  of  protection  is  disgrace- 
ful to  our  government  and  governors,  for  the 
murders  are  aa  i^torious  as  the  saoon  that  shines 
upon  them,  and  the  apathy  that  overlooks  them. 
The  Portuguese,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  compli- 
mented with  the  «  Forlorn  Hope ; » — if  the  cowards 
are  become  brave  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in 
a  corner),  pray  let  them  display  it.  But  there  is 
a  subscription  for  these  u^potoh  ^iO^wn  (they  need 
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not  be  ashamed  of  the  epithet  once  applied 
to  the  Spartans),  and  all  the  charitable  patrony- 
mics, from  ostentatious  A.  to  diffident  Z,,  and 
iL  IS.  od,  from  a  an  admirer  of  valour, »  are  in 
requisition  for  the  lists  at  Lloyd's,  and  the  honour 
of  British  benevolence.  Well,  we  have  fought 
and  subscribed,  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
buried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes ;  and  lo ! 
all  this  is  to  be  done  over  again!  Like  u  young 
The.))  (in  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World),  as 
we  «  grow  older,  we  grow  never  the  better.  )>  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  learn  w.ho  will  subscribe 
for  us,  in  or  about  the  year  18 1 5,  and  what 
nation  will  send  fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be 
decimated  in  the  capital,  and  then  decimated 
again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  ten,)  in  the 
ubed  of  honour,))  which,  as  Serjeant  Kite  says, 
is  considerably  larger  and  more  commodious  than 
the  ubed  of  Ware.))  Then  they  must  have  a 
poet  to  write  the  «  Vision  of  Don  Perceval,"  and 
generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well  and 
widely-printed  quarto  to  re-build  the  «  Back- 
wynd))  and  the  (c  Canon-gate, »  or  furnish  new 
kilts  for  the  half-roasted  Highlanders.   Lord  Wei- 
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lingtoa,  however,  has  enacted  marvels;  and  so 
did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw  charioteering; 
over  the  French  flag,  and  heard  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  a  pa- 
triotic cobbler  of  Cadiz,  on  the  event  of  his  own 
entry  into  that  city,  and  the  exit  of  some  five 
thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  this  u  best  of 
all  possible  worlds. »  Sorely  were  we  puzzled 
how  to  dispose  of  that  same  victory  of  Talavera; 
and  a  victory  it  surely  was  somewhere,  for  every 
body  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  dispatch  and  mob 
called  it  CuestcCs^  and  made  no  great  mention  of 
the  Viscount;  the  French  called  it  theirs  (to  my 
great  discomfiture,  for  a  French  consul  stopped 

• 

my  mouth  in  Greece  with  a  pestilent  Paris 
Gazette,  just  as  I  had  killed  Sebastiani  a  in 
buckram, »  and  king  Joseph  in  a  Kendal  green,  n) 
— and  we  have  not  yet  determined  what  to  call  it, 
or  whose^  for  certes  it  was  none  of  our  own.  How- 
beit,  Massena's  retreat  is  a  great  comfort,  and 
as  we  have  not  been  in; the  habit  of  pursuing  for 
some  years  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a  little  awk- 
ward at  first.    No  doubt  we  shall  improve,  or  if 
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not,  we  have  only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of 
retrograding,  and  there  we  are  at  home. 

There  were  several  stanzas  in  which  allusions 
were  made  of  a  personal  nature,  and  which  I 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Byron  to  omit.  The  reasons 
which  induced  their  suppression,  continue  still  to 
have  equal  force  as  at  the  time  of  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  poem. 

As  the  poem  went  through  the  press,  we  had 
constant  communication  upon  the  subject. — (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 6.) 

xxin. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  he  made  me  a  present 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  his  speech,  which  he 
had  previously  written. 
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XXIV. 

The  first  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Darrel,  mention- 
ed vol.  ii.  pp.  499  ^^9  ^  here  inserted. 


u 


-,  180 — . 


Darbeli,  to  G.  Y. 


(The  first  part  of  this  letter  is  losU) 

u  **♦♦**     So  much  for  your  present  pursuits. 

I  will  now  resume  the  subject  of  my  last.     How  I 

wish  you  were  upon  the  spot;  your  taste  for  the 

ridiculous  would  be  fully  gratified;  and  if  you  felt 

inclined  for  more  serious  amusement,  there  is  no 

^  lack  of  argument.'     Within  this  last  week  our 

guests  have  been  doubled  in  number,  some  of 

them  my  old  acquaintance.  Our  host  you  already 

know — ^absurd  as  ever,  but  rather  duller,  and  I 

should  conceive  troublesome  to  such  of  his  very 

good  firiends  as  find  his  house  more  agreeable 

than  its  owner.     I  confine  myself  to  observation, 

and  do  not  find  him  at  all  in  the  way,  though 

Veramore  and  Asply  are  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  former,  in  particular,  imparts  to  me  many 
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pathetic  eomplaints  on  the  want  of  opportunities 
(nothing  else  being  wanting  to  the  success  of  the 
said  Veramore),  created  by  the  fractious  and  but 
iltconcealed  jealousy  of  poor  Bramblebear, 
whose  Penelope  seems  to  have  as  many  suitors  as 
her  namesake,  and  for  aught  I  can  see  to  the  con- 
trary, with  as  much  prospect  of  carrying  their 
point.  In  the  mean  time,  I  look  on  and  laugh, 
or  rather,  I  should  laugh  were  you  present  to 
share  in  it:  Sackcloth  and  sorrow  are  excellent 
wear  for  Soliloquy;  but  for  a  laugh  there  should 
be  two,  but  not  many  more,  except  at  the  first 
night  of  a  modern  tragedy. 

u  You  are  very  much  mistaken  in  the  design 
you  impute  to  myself;  I  have  none  l^ere  or  else- 
where. I  am  sick  of  old  intrigues,  and  too  in- 
dolent to  engage  in  new  ones.  Besides,  I  am, 
that  is,  I  used  to  be,  apt  to  find  my  heart  gone 
at  the  very  time  when  you  fastidious  gentlemen 
begin  to  recover  yours.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  world,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  shall  never  be  at  the  trouble  to  un- 
deceive either;  my  follies  have  seldom  been  of 
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my  own  seeking.     '  Rebellion  came  in  my  way, 
and  I  foand  it.'  This  may  appear  as  coxcombical 
a  s{>eech  as  Veramore  could  make,  yet  you  partly 
know  its  truth.     You  talk  to  me  too  of  'my  cha- 
racter/ and  yet  it  is  one  vrhich  you  and  fifty  others 
hare  been  struggling  these  seven  years  to  obtain 
for  yourselves.  I  wish  you  had  it,  you  would  make 
;io  moch  better^  that  is  ti;orse,  use  of  it ;  relieve  me, 
and  gratify  an  ambition  which  is  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  sense.     It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
extraordinary  that  you  should  value  women  so 
highly,  and  yet  love  them  so  little.   The  height  of 
your  gratification  ceases  with  its  accomplishment; 
you  bow — and  you  sigh — and  you  worship — and 
abandon.     For  my  part  I  regard  them  as  a  very 
beautiful  but  inferior  animal.    I  think  them  as 
much  out  of  their  place  at  our  tables  as  they 
>vould  be  in  our  senates.     The   whole  present 
system,  with  regard  to  that  sex,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  chivalrous  barbarism  of  our  ancestors;  I  look 
upon  them  as  grown  up  children,  but,  like  a 
foolish  mamma,  am  always  the  slave  of  some  only 
one.     With  a  contempt  for  the  race,  I  am  ever 
attached  to  the  individual,  in  spite  of  myself. 
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You  know,  that  though  not  rude,  I  aij^nattentive; 
any  thing  but  a  'b^au  gar^on.'  I  would  not 
hand  a  woman  out  of  her  carriage,  but  I  would 
leap  into  a  river  after  her.  However,  I  grant  you 
that,  as  they  must  walk  qftener  out  of  chariots 
than  into  the  Thames,  you  gentlemen  Servitors, 
Cortejos, '  and  Gicisbei,  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  agreeable  and  useful;  you  might,  very 
probably,  do  both ;  but,  as  you  can't  swim,  and  I 
can,  I  recommend  you  to  .invite  me  to  your  first 
water-party. 

« Bramblebear's  Lady  Penelope  puzzles  me. 
She  IS  very  beautiful,  but  not  one  of  my  beauties. 
You  know  I  admire  a  different  complexion,  but 
the  figure  is  perfect.  She  is  accomplished,  if  her 
mother  and  music-master  may  be  believed ;  ami- 
able, if  a  soft  voice  and  a  sweet  smile  could 
make  her  so ;  young,  even  by  the  register  of  her 
baptism;  pious  and  chaste,  and  doting  on  her 
husband,  according  toBramblebear's  observation; 
equally  loving,  not  of  her  husband,  though  rather 
less  pious,  and  f  other  thing,  according  to  Vera- 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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morels;  an^if  miae  hath  any  discernment,  she 
detests  the  one,  despises  the  other,  and  loves — 
herself.  That  she  dislikes  Bramblebear  is  evident; 
poor  son],  I  can't  blame  her ;  she  has  found  him 
out  to  be  mighty  weak,  and  /ittfe-tempered ;  she 
has  also  discovered  that  she  married  too  early  to 
know  what  she  liked,  and  that  there  are  many 
likeable  people  who  would  have  been  less  dis- 
cordant and  more  creditable  partners.  Still  she 
conducts  herself  well,  and  in  point  of  good* 
humour,  to  admiration. — A  good  deal  of  religion 
(f lot  enthusiasm,  for  that  leads  the  contrary  way), 
a  prying  husband  who  never  leaves  her,  and,  as 
I  think,  a  very  temperate  pulse,  will  keep  her 
out  of  scrapes.  I  am  glad  of  it,  first,  because, 
though  Bramblebear  is  bad,  I  don't  think  Vera- 
more  much  better;  and  next,  because  Bramble- 
bear is  ridiculous  enough  already,  and  it  would 
only  be  thwum  away  upon  him  to  make  him 
more  so ;  thirdly,  it  would  be  a  pity,  because  no 
body  would  pity  him ;  and,  fourthly  (as  Scrub 
says),  he  would  then  become  a  melancholy  and 
sentimenod  harlequin,  instead  of  a  m^rry,  fretfiil. 
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pantaloon,  and  I  like  the  pantomime  belHsr  as  it 
is  now  cast. 

«  More  in  my  next. 

«  Yours,  truly, 

u Darrell.))  ^' 


XXV. 


M,    BEYLe's    letter,    and    sir    WALTER    SCOTt's 

EULOGY. 


I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  which  acci- 
dent has  afforded  me  of  giving  to  the  public 
Lord  Byron's  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  cha- 
racter I  am  about  to  subjoin,  which,  in  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it,  bears  the 
stamp  of  sincerity,  as  well  as  of  the  ready  jea- 
lousy of  friendship.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
written  to  M.  Beyle,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence,  in  181 7,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  De  Stendhal,  and 
was  occasioned  by  Lord  Byron's  reading   that 
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work.    ^.  Beyle  has  had  the  kindness  to  allow 
the  letter  to  he  puhlished.     It  is  as  follows : — 


To  Moosieur, 

Monsieur  Betle, 

Auditeur  au  Conseil  d'Etat. 

Genoa,  May  29,  i8a3. 
Sir, 

At  present  that  /  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted 

fiir  aTery  flattering  mention  in  the  Rome,  Naples, 

and  Florence,  in  1817,  by  M.  de  Stendhal,  it  is  fit 

that  I  should  return  my  thanks  (however  unde- 

sired  or  undesifdUe)  to  M.  Beyle,  with  whom  I 

had  the  honour  of  beiiig>  acquaiated  at  Milan,  in 

1816.    Ton  only  did  me  too  flmch  honour  in 

what  you  woe  pIcAsad  to  say  in  that  work — ^but 

it  has  hardly  ^ven  me  .less  pleasare  than  the 

praise  itMl^  to  iMcxmie  at  kmgtfa  Aware  (which  I 

have  done  by.  mere  accident)  that  I  am  indebted 

for  it  to  one,  of  wfaoce  good  opinion  I  was.i!eaUy 

ambitiooi.    So  many  ditofes  haxe, taken  .place 

sioce.thai  period  in  the  JClan  circle,  that  I  bard- 
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Jy  dare  recor  to  it — some  dead — som^e  banished 
— and  s^ome  in  the  Austrian  dungeons.  Poor 
Pfelltco  r  I  trust  that  in  his  iron  solitude,  his 
muse  is  consoling  him  inpart — oneday  to  dehght 
us  again,  when  both  she  and  her  poet  are  restor- 
ed to  freedom. 

Of  your  works,  I  have  anly»ecn  («Rome,  etc.» 
the  lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and.  the  brochure 
on  Racine  and  Shakspeare : — the  «  Histoire  de  la 
Peintupe,w  I  have  not  yet  the  good  fortune  to 
possess. 

There  is  one  part  of  your  observations  in  die 
pamphlet,  which  I  shall  venture  to  remark  upon : 
— It  regards  Waller  Scott.  You  say,  that  his 
«  character  is  little  worthy  of  enthusiasm,))  at 
the  same  time  that  you  mention  his  productions 
in  the  manner  they  deserve.  I  have  known  Wal- 
ter Scott  long  and  well,  and  in  occasional  situa- 
tions which  call  forth  the  real  character,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  his  character  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  that  of  all  men  he  is  the  most  open, 
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!^  «Kfe«i  komaMJrmhItj  the  most  amiable.  With 
Lcf  p>iiiics  I  lure  nothing  to  do — they  differ 
in.  lq  HUBe,  vhich  renders  it  difficnlt  for  me  to 
speak  ol  tliem.  But  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
dbeai  - — and  sincerity  may  be  homhle,  hut  she  can. 
mk  be  scrrile.  I  pray  yoo,  therefore,  to  correct 
%Mr  i»>3iteA  that  passage.  Ton  may,  perhaps,  attri- 
hc:€  chb  offkMasness  of  mine  to  a  false  aflecta 
c»>o  ifi  emmdsHtry  as  I  happen  to  be  a  writer  also  : 
— attribate  it  to  what  motive  you  please,  but  be- 
'>rw  dfee  fmfA.  I  saT  that  Walter  Scott  is  as 
oekUrly  a  tboroogh  good  man  as  man  can  be, 
Wcaose  I  know  it  by  experience  to  be  the  case. 

M  TOO  do  me  the  honour  of  an  answer,  may  I 
request  a  speedy  one,  becanse  it  is /K»s<6/e  (though 
Bol  yet  decided)  that  circamstances  may  conduct 
me  oiire  more  to  Greece.  My  present  address  is 
Genoa,  where  an  answer  will  reach  me  in  a 
>hoit  time^  or  be  forwarded  to  me  wherever  I 
u^av  be. 

I  beg  yoti  to  beheve  me,  with  a  lively  recoUec- 
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tion  of  our  brief  acquaintance,  and  the  hope  of 
one  day  renewing  it, 

Your  ever  obliged, 

And  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 
(Signed)       Noel  Byron. 

P.  S. — I  offer  no  excuse  for  writing  to  you  in 
English,  as  I  understand  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  language. 


MM  AHWIDIX* 


SIR  WALTSft  SCOTT^S  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


»  Aiwfef  like  general  calmness  of  the  political 
AiMfcusphere,  we  ha^re  been  stunned,  from  an- 
ikilier  cpuuner^  by  one  of  those  death-notes  which 
ar^  peaktl  at  inianrals,  as  from  an  archangel's 
inMtt(iel^  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  people  at 
ouce«  Liurd  Byruii)  who  has  so  long  and  so  am- 
(ily  fiUfHi  the  highest  place  in  the  public  eye,  has 
sharei)  tht^  lot  of  humanity.  That  mighty  genius 
xfthkh  walked  amongst  men  as  something  su- 
l^m^w  to  onlioary  mortality,  and  whose  powers 
are  beheld  with  wonder,  and  something  ap- 
IMTVAcbing  to  terror,  as  if  we  knew  not  whether 
they  were  of  good  or  evil,  is  laid  as  soundly  to 
re$U  a$  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas  never  went 
bevxmd  his  daily  task.  The  voice  of  just  blame 
ami  iU"  malignaut  censure  are  at  once  silenced  ; 
aud  >fe  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  luminary  of 
heaven  hail  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  sky, 
at  the  ttiiuniHit  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
Kvr  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed 
it$  brigh|]le$^*  It  is  not  now  the  question,  what 
x^ere  ^nrvms  fiiults^  what  his  mistakes;  but  how 
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is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in  British  literature 
tob§  filled  up?  Notwefearinonegeneration,  which 
among;  many  highly-gifted  persons,  has  produced 
none  that  approached  Byron  in  oaioinality — the 
first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty  six  years  old 
— somuch  already  done ft»r immortality — so  much 
time  remaining,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted 
mortals,  to  maintain  and  to  extend  his  fame,  and 
to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct  and  lerities  in 
composition — who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a 
race  has  been  shortened^  though  not  always 
keeping  the  straight  path, — such  a  light  extin- 
guished, though  sometimes  flaming  to  dazzle  and 
to  bewilder?  One  word  more  on  this  ungrata- 
fiil  Subject  ere  we  quit  it  for  ever.  The  errors  of 
Lord  Byron  arose  neither  firom  depravity  of 
heart — for  nature  had  not  committed  the  ano- 
maly of  uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an 
imperfect  moral  sense— nor  fi'om  feelings  dead 
to  the  admiration  of  virtue.  No  man  had  ever  a 
kinder  heart  for  sympatliy,  or  a  more  opei^  hand 
for  the  relief  of  distress ;  and  no  mind  was  ever 
more  formed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
noble  actions,  providing  he  was  convinced  that 
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ibe  *Gtors  bad  proceeded  on  disinterested  prin- 
ci|dcs.  Lord  Byron  was  totally  free  from*lbe 
curse  utd  degradation  oFliteratare — its  jealoosies, 
we  meaw,  and  its  envy.  But  his  wonderful  genius 
was  of «  ii«UiT«  which  disdauied  restraint,  even 
when  restraint  was  most  wholesome.  When  at 
srbool,  (be  (asks  in  which  he  excelled  were  those 
only  which  he  onderlook  voluntarily;  and  his 
situatioa  as  a  yonog  man  of  rank,  with  strong 
passions,  and  in  the  unconUroUed  enjoyment  of 
a  considerable  fortune,  added  to  that  impatience 
of  strictnrcs  or  coercion  which  was  natural  to 
him.  As  an  author,  he  refiised  to  plead  at  (he 
bar  of  criticism ;  as  a  man,  he  would  not  submit 
to  be  morally  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  poblic 
opinion.  Remonstrances  from  a  friend,  of  whose 
intentions  and  kindness  be  was  secure,  had  often 
great  weight  with  him :  but  there  were  lew  who 
could  venture  <»i  a  task  so  difficult.  Beproof  he 
endured  with  impatience,  and  reproach  bard- 
i^ueit  bim  in  his  error;  so  that  he  often  re- 
^tiihted  tbe  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  for- 
ward on  tbe  steel  that  wounds  him.  In  tbe  most 
painfiil  crisis  of  bis  private  life,  he  evinced  this 
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irritability  and  impatience  of  censure,  in  such  a 
degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of 
the  bull-fight,  which  is  more  maddened  by  the 
squibs,  darts,  and  petty  annoyances  of  the  un- 
worthy crowds  beyond  the  lists,  than  by  the 
lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  to  speak,  his  more 
legitimate  antagonist.  In  a  word,  much  of  that 
in  which  he  erred  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of 
his  censors,  and  was  done  with  the  motive  of 
Dryden's  despot,  to  '  show  his  arbitrary  power.' 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his  was  a  false  and  preju- 
diced view  of  such  a  contest;  and  that  if  the 
noble  bard  gained  a  sort  of  triumph  by  com- 
peUing  the  world  to  read  poetry,  though  mixed 
with  baser  matter,  because  it  was  his,  he  gave  in 
return  an  unworthy  triumph  to  the  unworthy, 
besides  deep  sorrow  to  those  whose  applause,  in 
his  cooler  moments,  he  most  valued.  It  was  the 
same  with  his  politics,  which  on  several  occa- 
sions assumed  a  tone  menacing  and  contemp- 
tuous to  the  constitution  of  his  country ;  while, 
in  fact,  Lord  Byron  was  in  his  own  heart  suffi- 
ciently sensible,  not  only  of  his  privileges  as  a 
Briton,  but  of  the  distinction  attending  "his  high 


birth  and  rank;  atid  wa^  pecoBarly  sensidTe  of 
those  shades  which  consdttit^  what  is  termed  the 
maimers  of  a  gentleman :  indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing his  having  employed  epigrams^  and  all  the 
petty  war  of  wit,  when  snch  wonld  have  been 
much  better  abstained  from,  he  wonld  have  been 
found,  had  a  collision  taken  place  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  pardes  in  the  state, 
exerting  all  his  energies  in  defence  of  that  to 
which  he  naturally  belonged.  His  own  feelings 
on  these  subjects  he  has  explained  in  the  very 
last  canto  of  Don  Juan,  and  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  opinions  which  we  have  seen 
expressed  in  his  correspondence,  at  a  moment 
when  matters  appeared  to  approach  a  serious 
struggle  in  his  native  country. 

«  We  are  not,  however,  Byron^s  apologists ;  for 
notM,  alas  !  he  needs  none.  His  excellencies  will 
now  be  universally  acknowledged,  and  his  faults 
(let  us  hope  and  believe)  not  remembered  in 
his  epitaph.  It  will  be  recollected  what  part  he 
has  sustaitied  in  British  literature^  since  the  first 
appearance  of  Childe  Harold,  a  space  of  more 
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thao  twelve  years.  There  has  been  ^o  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  no  Uving  upon  the 
resource  of  past  reputation,  none  of  that  coddling 
and  petty  precaution  which  little  authors  call 
^  taking  care  of  their  fame.'  Byron  let  his  fame 
tak^e  care  of  itself.  His  foot  was  always  in  the 
arena,^-his  shield  hqng  always  in  the  lists;  and 
although  his  own  gigantic  renown  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  strugjgle,  since  he  could  produce 
nothing,  however  great,  which  exceeded  the  pub- 
lic estimate  of  his  genius,  yet  he  advanced  to  the 
honourable  contest  again  and  again,  and  came 
always  off  with  distinction,  almost  always  with 
complete  triumph. 

(c  As  various  in  composition  as  Shak&peare  him- 
self  (this  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  Don  Juan),  he  has  embraced 
every  topic  of  human  life,  and  sounded  every 
string  on  the  divine  harp,  iBrom  its  slightest  to  its 
most  powerful  and  heart-astounding  tones.  There 
is  scarce  a  passion  or  a  situation  which  has 
escaped  his  pen ;  and  he  might  be  drawn,  like 
Garrick,  between  the  weeping  and  the  laughing 
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Muse,  although  his  most  powerful  efforts  have 
certainly  been  dedicated  to  Melpomene.  His 
g^enius  seemed  as  prolific  as  various.  The  most 
prodig[al  use  did  not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay, 
seemed  rather  to  increase  their  vigour :  neither 
Childe  Harold,  nor  any  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Byron's  earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite  mor- 
sels of  poetry  than  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  amidst  verses 
which  the  author  appears  to  have  thrown  off 
with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree 
resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble 
tree  will  never  more  bear  fruit,  or  blossom.  It 
has  been  cut  down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past 
is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Byron.  We  can  scarce 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea — scarce  think  that 
the  voice  is  silent  for  ever,  which,  bursting  so 
often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous 
admiration,  sometimes  with  regret,  but  always 
with  the  deepest  interest. 

All  that 's  bright  most  fade. 
The  brightest  st^l  the  fleetest ! 
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« With  a  strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take 
leave  of  the  subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our 
most  serious  as  well  as  upon  our  most  idle  em- 
ployments ;  and  it  is  a  reflection  solemn  and 
gratifying,  that  he  found  out  Byron  in  no  moment 
o  f levity,  but  contributing  his  fortune,  and  ha- 
zarding his  life,  in  behalf  of  a  people  only  en- 
deared to  him  by  their  past  glories,  and  as  fellow- 
creatures  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a  heathenish 
oppression.  To  have  fallen  in  a  crusade  for 
freedom  and  humanity,  as,  in  olden  times,  it 
would  have  been  an  atonement  for  the  blackest 
crimes,  may,  in  the  present,  be  allowed  to  expiate 
greater  follies  than  ever  exaggerating  calumny 
has  propagated  against  Byron. » 
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